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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


As our readers are aware, we have throughout the war—even 
at the darkest moments—steadily cherished the “ heresy” that 
a i there is something radically deficient in the German 

coi Higher Command, which time after time has 
prevented the enemy from reaping the fruits of his marvellous 
organization and corresponding efforts. We should be the very 
last to underrate so formidable a foe, whose belittlement was 
during many years a besetting sin in certain political circles, for 
which the Allies have paid very dearly, and which has greatly 
protracted the war. That is, however, no reason for that ex- 
travagant worship of the Great General Staff as a body of irre- 
sistible Super-men inspired by unerring wisdom in preparing their 
schemes and Napoleonic genius in execution. Had the G.GS., 
which inspires German policy in peace-time and controls it in war, 
possessed half the gifts credited to it by its dazzled foreign 
admirers, Germany must over and over again have won a war 


- for which she alone among the belligerents was in any degree 


prepared, and upon which she embarked at her chosen and most 
favourable moment. She was literally a shark among gudgeon, 
all of which she could and should have swallowed but for some 
failure at which we can only guess. We trust that in the light of 
recent events on the Western Front, “ experts” will no longer 
prostrate themselves before Hindenburg and Ludendorff, not 
merely because it is a humiliating posture for any Englishman 
at any moment for which there is not the shade of a shadow of 
excuse, but equally because this awe of the Great General Staff 
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is liable to provoke pessimism bordering upon panic whenever 
things go wrong, and the more mercurial of our statesmen may be 
tempted to throw up the sponge. In truth, the Allies could always 
beat the Boche if they gave themselves the chance, and it is 
treason to our cause for any Long-Face to imbue the Right 
Honourable Faintheart and Lord Feebleguts with the preposterous 
delusion that “‘ Hindenburg-Ludendorff” can do no wrong, and 
that it is almost sinful to compete against them. This legend is 
responsible for half our Amateur Strategy, which at various 
moments almost cost us the war, as the A.S. not unnaturally 
argued if we could not beat Germany we might hope to defeat 
Austria, Turkey, or Bulgaria. Hence the wild-cat schemes which 
scattered many priceless “little packets” over the world and 
would have scattered many more but for the sense and staunchness 
of men like Marshal Joffre, M. Clemenceau, and General Robertson. 
Only an Amateur Strategist could suppose that you could destroy 
Prussian militarism without beating the German army, and that 
with her interior lines Germany would allow her confederates to 
be separately overcome by superior forces laboriously accumulated 
on distant fronts over land and sea by the Allies. 


THE political strategy at the Back of this ‘ Eastern” madness 
was doubtless the idea that as we could not win at the decisive 
a point—namely, the West—we should score up as 
poe Bone many “ points” as possible with which to bargain 
at the ultimate settlement against ‘“ the deadlock ” 

across the Channel. We may hope, though we can never be sure, 
that this childish view of the war is now a thing of the past, and 
that among our “ Never Agains ” will be relegated the cowardly 
notion that the Allies cannot do what they are now actually doing 
—beating the Boche. The delusion we have combated is the 
foundation of a most perilous form of Pacifism, as also of that 
financial Defeatism rampant in cosmopolitan City circles containing 
a strong undercurrent of enemy influences and which at the smallest 
set-back frightens our not too brave Politicians. The frozen- 
footed financier, owing to his relations with Downing Street, is an 
infinitely greater danger than our Coventry Bolsheviks, though we 
should never be surprised to learn that there is some agreement 
between these sinister forces—the pseudo-cosmopolitan plutocrat 
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who puts up the cash and the “independent Workers of the 
World” engineering the strike when it could do most damage 
to the Allied cause and be of most assistance to the Fatherland. 
Even a professional pessimist could not fail to derive some 
encouragement from the situation at the fourth anniversary of 
the outbreak of the Great War “‘ made in Potsdam.” This does 
not mean that there are not many anxious hours ahead of us, 
as we are very far from being out of the wood, but once again 
it is clear as the noonday sun that the Allies can win the war 
if they choose, indeed that they could only lose it through their 
own fault. Once again German arrogance has brought her best- 
laid plans to naught. Almost for the first time there are symptoms 
of confusion in Germany, if not demoralization. In any event 
the legend of an omniscient General Staff and an invincible 
German Army has received a rude shock, and the debates at 
“Main Headquarters” between the various Crown Princes—of 
whom one is more inept than another—would be as good as a 
play to hear. No one seems to know whether Hindenburg is 
dead or alive, or in an asylum, where so many German megalo- 
maniacs ultimately find their way. But it is stated that Luden- 
dorff is now Chief of the Staff. He has many thorny problems 
confronting him, and as he controls the most powerful military 
organization of the world, he remains a great force, but he fights 
with his neck in a noose, which can scarcely be conducive to that 
“Clear Thinking” which Lord Haldane so admires in Germans. 
Ludendorff knows that in the event of failure, which is nearer than 
it was, he would be made a scapegoat of by the Kaiser, who from 
the day he “dropped the pilot” (Bismarck)—he afterwards 
abandoned Caprivi—-has always known how to punish devoted 
service. 


For once we are prepared to take the German account of the 
Kaiser Battle, which thanks to brilliant French Generalship and 
Psychol the magnificent fighting of all the Allied troops, 

°6Y in which the latest comers to the European battle- 
fields—the Americans—covered themselves with glory, has taken 
so favourable a turn. These enemy confessions, which as a 
rule should be severely discounted as being part of the General 
Staff's plan of campaign, are all the more satisfactory, because 
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following a prolonged period of cock-a-hoop in which the German 
Press described the “ continual eating up of the Allied reserves ” 
and proclaimed the utter incompetence of General Foch, for 
whom they almost seemed sorry in his hopeless, helpless case. 
The Americans were written off as of no account. The fall of 
Paris was only a question of date, to be followed by the separation 
of the French and British Armies, the capitulation of the former, 
the kicking of the latter into the sea, and the subsequent dictation 
of Peace terms in London, after which the United States would be 
dealt with, and the planet would become Germany’s footstool. 
Contrast this—which is no imaginary account of German am- 
bitions, all of which have been set forth ad nauseam in the German 
Press since March, when the Kaiser informed the Fatherland that 
“the decisive hour” was at hand and the German people were 
promised an early German Peace in the West comparable to the 
terms imposed on Russia and Rumania—with the depressing 
effort of the Cologne Gazette at the close of July to explain Germany’s 
latest failure. It is an invaluable study in German psychology 
which we commend to Mr. Bonar Law, General Smuts, Sir George 
Cave, Lord Newton, and others, who are anxious to understand 
our enemy, but have hardly yet grasped that any nation of pro- 
fessional bullies must aw fond be cowards. The chicken-hearted 
swashbuckler is not entirely unknown on this side of the North 
Sea. If we may believe the Cologne Gazette—-admittedly a large 
order—the enemy are behaving precisely as we should anticipate 
on suffering unexpected reverse, and what is all to the good, and 
exceedingly rare in this highly disciplined community, they are 
publicly slanging one another. According to the Cologne Grazette’s 
leading article: ‘‘ General Foch’s attack has caused pessimism in 
Germany. The dismal ones are going about with their heads 
bowed, uttering lugubrious cries, and endeavouring behind the 
concise statements of the official reports to discover all kinds of 
bad suppressed events.” 


Suc proceedings, according to the Cologne Gazette, “ disclose a 
frame of mind engendered by the war against which it is 
Rhine Whini iapossible to take sharp enough steps, even if it 

bases itself on the alleged utterances and reports 
of combatants participating in the operations, whose professional 
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knowledge and credibility stand in inverse proportion to their self- 
sufficiency.” This abuse of “‘ combatants” is a new feature in 
German journalism, but apparently “the work of the German 
Supreme Army Command ” has been rendered “ more difficult or 
altogether vain by chattering at home and on the Front, as oc- 
curred in the case of the Offensive begun on July 15.” We learn 
that: “ Field-grey soldiers of the most various ranks competed 
with the civil population in the streets, the tavern, or the railway, 
to announce quite openly what every one of them had heard, 
and professional spies only needed to keep their ears open in order 
to obtain important hints.” To these were added “ statements 
from perjured traitors,” with the result “that the enemy east of 
Rheims evaded our attack, which could not come to full execution.” 
A still more serious grievance was thus artlessly set forth by the 
stolid Cologne Gazette: “General Foch’s whole great Offensive 
was, in many respects, a surprise [sic], owing to statements made 
by prisoners taken from many detachments of troops, in whose 
view no Entente attack was planned on this front.” Moreover, 
“Tt was also a surprise owing to the employment in masses of 
Tanks, which had cover from view during their approach in the 
high corn-fields.”” This was indeed lése-majesté in a Kaiser battle ! 
“ Thus the first days of the battle brought the adversary, besides 
a gain of ground, prisoners and booty.” But the Cologne Gazette 
consoled its readers by asserting that subsequently the Allies’ 
losses became frightful, and by now they have “ more dead than 
we have had in all the Offensives this year together.”” So German 
credulity is still a factor. Another aggrieved journalist is Herr 
Georg Wegner, who complained in the same paper: “‘ The enemy 
ruthlessly employed every means known to modern warfare : 
shells of all calibres; gas; airmen’s bombs; infantry attacks 
prepared by artillery-fire and supported by battle air squadrons ; 
even cavalry; above all Tanks were assembled in enormous 
numbers and advanced disregarding all volley firing by our artil- 
lery.” The reader must appreciate that we are not quoting Punch, 
but the Cologne Gazette. Equally good reading is a message from 

Zurich of the Frankfurter Zeitung’s military critic, evidently 
inspired to prepare the public for something. Possibly these 
are deemed suitable preliminaries to another Peace Offensive. 
According to this authority: ‘“‘ The Offensive of General Foch is 
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not a mere reply to our attack on both sides of Rheims. It is an 
offensive directed against Hindenburg’s entire plan. Foch is 
seeking to thwart the German plan by wresting from our High 
Command its strategic reserves, which are its trump cards. Up 
to the present the first part of Foch’s plan, which consisted in 
stopping our latest Offensive, has been successful” [our italics]. 
There has never been such good reading in the German Press. 


THis new phase, which we trust marks a turning-point in the 
war—though we eschew prophecy, as all the prophets on all sides 
Prelude have consistently failed—opened discouragingly 

for the enemy. While the Central Empires were 
still labouring and recriminating under the heavy blows dealt 
by Italy at the Austro-Hungarian armies in the Piave the 
Fatherland received a sudden douche of cold water from the 
Government, whose Foreign Minister (Herr von Kiihlmann) in- 
formed the Reichstag that “a purely military decision was scarcely 
to be expected,” while there was every prospect of prolonged war. 
This was a peculiarly “nasty jar” at the crisis of the Kaiser 
Battle, when pleasurable anticipations of the impending fall of 
Paris were being indulged in by all classes in Germany. The sug- 
gestion that an understrapper such as Herr von Kiihlmann would 
say anything of the kind, so to speak, “‘ on his own,” and “ chal- 
lenge” Ludendorff and the General Staff, was so absurd that it 
could only find credence among “ Liberal” sub-editors. Herr 
von Kiihlmann spoke, as always, by order, and there is no reason 
to reject the subsequent statement that this utterance “ was 
drafted after consultation with Main Headquarters and the 
Kaiser, who both knew and approved its contents literally, as, 
indeed, did Count Hertling also.” It was doubtless desired to 
prepare the Fatherland for fresh disappointment and further 
sacrifice. But it aroused such resentment in Pan-German circles, 
which rule the roost and are powerful on the General Staff, that 
the Kaiser—who despite all his swank is, between ourselves, a 
rank coward who always capitulates to pressure—threw over- 
board von Kiihlmann, who “ resigned,” and, to the unspeakable 
satisfaction of the Allies, Admiral Tirpitz’s nominee, Admiral 
Hintze—a mud admiral who knows nothing of the sea, but is 
a notorious intriguer and fire-eater—replaced him as Foreign 
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Minister. Even our White-Flaggers cannot pretend that von 
Hintze is a man with whom we could negotiate, nor would Viscount 
Grey propose him for a “‘ League of Nations.” 


Ir would be intensely interesting to know the “ cross-currents ” 
developing at “Main Headquarters” judging by this curious 
; Kiihlmann affair. If Hindenburg be still in 
effective existence, is he an “ Hasterner” like 

von Kiihlmann and opposed to Ludendorff’s 
“ Westernism,” which must painfully recall Falkenhayn and 
Verdun to the more intelligent German soldiers? In any case 
Ludendorff—unluckily for himself—gained the day, and if he did 
not supersede Hindenburg, as is widely believed, he ejected von 
Kihlmanun and his political critics, for which we should not be 
ungrateful. Immediately after the latter’s downfall, having 
placed the captive Kaiser at the top of a tower out of harm’s way, 
the Great General Staff launched the fifth big offensive of the 
year, which in some respects was the most grandiose of all. It was 
undoubtedly inspired by the conviction that the French army 
was “finished” and that one more “ hammer-blow” would 
produce “a Sedan” and open the way to the French capital. 
The attack opened on a fifty-mile front on July 15, east and west 
of Rheims, which would be taken in a stride. Epernay and Mont- 
mirail were to be won on the first day, and Chalons on the 
second, after which the French army would be bisected, as the 
French and British Armies should have been severed last March. 
Every problem is as simple as shelling peas to the arrogant 
Prussian, from whom every other army is invariably going to 
run away, under the cowards and imbeciles at the head of. it. 
General Pétain seems to have been admirably informed of the 
enemy’s project, and three days before “the day,” the French 
Commander-in-Chief, assisted by General Gouraud, General 
Mangin, General Berthelot, and other capable soldiers drafted a 
masterly defensive scheme combined with a counter-attack at the 
psychological moment—which appealed to the genius of General 
Foch, the Generalissimo, and, what is still more remarkable, was 
subsequently executed “‘ according to plan,” with results that 
may make the month of July 1918 memorable throughout history. 
East of Rheims General Gouraud’s devoted army remained as firm 
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as a rock against the German attack, inflicting immense losses 
by skilful new tactics, including an anticipatory counter-bom- 
bardment, which took the enemy completely by surprise, and 
a very lightly held front line to economize the losses of the defence. 
This proved the pivot of all subsequent success, as the German 
pincers never worked, and although some progress was made 
west of Rheims, while the Marne was crossed at several places, 
the general movement failed—as is shown by the startling fact 
that not a French gun was taken. 


Wak, as some persons are disposed to forget, is a struggle between 
brains as well as between bodies. There is no comparison 

between the German Higher Command and the 
a French Higher Command whenever the latter gets 

fair play from the Politicians, as General Foch does 
from M. Clemenceau. Under the thumb of the Politician no 
French or British General has more prospect of success than would 
a German soldier in like case—in fact, the latter would make a 
much worse mess of it. Among the French Prime Minister’s gifts 
is an appreciation of ability, especially military ability, with the 
result that General Foch is able to utilize the best brains of the 
French army without idiotic investigations as to their political 
opinions. The French watched the enemy committing himself 
across the Marne in characteristic contempt for the Allies— 
making precisely the same blunder as the luckless Austrians at 
the Piave, for which they had been hauled over the coals by their 
hard taskmasters in Berlin, who had utilized the disaster to 
still further tighten their grip on the vassal army. Just as the 
Austrians had been bundled over the Piave were the immaculate 
and invincible Prussians now bundled over the Marne by General 
Degoutte’s army, consisting of French and Americans, who have 
rejoiced all our hearts, though they have surprised no one except 
the Great General Staff by their contribution to this historic 
battle, rightly described as the Second Battle of the Marne, and, 
let us hope, not less pregnant than the First Battle of the Marne 
in September 1914. The enemy’s most menacing progress was 
between the Marne and Rheims, with Epernay as his objective, 
but he failed at the Montagne de Rheims, and his whole plan 
collapsed under the magnificent counter-stroke against his whole 
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left flank on a front of twenty-eight miles between Fontenoy on 
the Aisne to the west of Soissons, and Chateau-Thierry on the 
Marne, under Generals Mangin and Degoutte, which, as will have 
been gathered from German outcries quoted on a previous page, 
effected a complete surprise. This movement has steadily gone 
on since July 18, and in ten days had resulted, with the pressure 
elsewhere, in a total bag of 30,000 prisoners and nearly 500 guns. 
We must resist the temptation to over-optimism, but it was a 
dramatic turning of the tables when least expected, and is ad- 
mittedly one of the finest pieces of generalship of the war. 


So bad had the position of the Great General Staff become by 
July 19 in the Soissons—Chateau-Thierry—Rheims salient that 
The Salient there is reason to believe that orders were issued 
for a withdrawal on the 20th behind the Ardre 
or Vesle. By this time, however, Ludendorff was either losing 
control or his nerve, and the next day these orders were cancelled, 
to be revived some days later. The Allied position has improved 
at almost every point of a “bulge” which was regarded by 
Great General Staff worshippers as one of the most marvellous 
achievements of the Super-men, whose own position amid these 
hesitations and confusion has become correspondingly worse. It 
is impossible to foresee a rapidly developing situation, but at the 
moment of going to press even those who regard Ludendorff as 
infallible acknowledge the deterioration in the enemy’s military 
situation at the crucial point, which is reacting throughout the 
Western Front, and will be felt farther afield, both militarily and 
politically. Prince Rupprecht was expected to relieve his un- 
speakable and inept cousin, the German Crown Prince, by launch- 
ing a fresh attack farther north, but the Bavarian’s inability to 
move was as correctly diagnosed by General Foch as other 
elements of a strategic and tactical problem which this great 
Frenchman has so far shown himself to have mastered by the 
very qualities so lacking in his over-advertised and overrated 
opponent, who has owed all his successes to being the Cannon- 
Fodder Controller of the Central Empires. We dare not yet say 
that Prince Rupprecht cannot move—we do not mind if he does— 
but thanks to Ludendorff’s perilous blunder in hanging on to the 
salient, when wisdom dictated withdrawal, into which sixty-five 
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German Divisions have already been sucked since July 15, it 
would seem that one Crown Prince must have squandered his 
reserves to the point where he must appeal for assistance to the 
other. The prospects of a new offensive are consequently reced- 
ing, and though it were unsafe to describe the first Crown Prince’s 
army as committed to an untenable position it is decidedly 
precarious, though the Secondary Staff work has been as capable as 
the Higher Command is the reverse. In any event a blow has been 
dealt to Prussian prestige and the Hohenzollern Dynasty, which 
an intelligent Propaganda would know how to exploit every- 
where. 


THE events on the imperishable Marne must react elsewhere, 
however supine may be the Allies in exploiting them. We 
should all like to have seen the faces of Kaiser 
Karl and his much-bullied generals as the news 
trickled in of General Foch’s victory over Ludendorff. Austria 
has to bear much, including the outrageous insults of the Prussian 
Press whenever anything goes wrong in the Ramshackle Empire, 
as it does occasionally. The non-German elements, which are 
gradually asserting themselves, will be encouraged to go on as 
they have begun. Ferdinand of Bulgaria is not altogether happy, 
and as he only cares about his own skin it was significant that 
among the firstfruits of “ the counter-stroke” was his somewhat 
hasty departure abroad. Any symptoms of demoralization in 
Germany would quickly communicate itself elsewhere, and we 
should learn how few friends Wilhelm II has even in confederate 
communities that followed him for what they could get out of 
him. Turkey preserves an inscrutable silence, but it may safely 
be opined that there has been a decided cooling off towards the 
Central Empires, though so long as Enver Pasha remains in 
control there is nothing to be done, all the more as it is to the 
interests of civilization to have a final settlement with the Ottoman 
Empire while we are about it. Our “ EHasterners” threaten us 
with fresh German Offensives in the Near East and Middle Hast 
this autumn—the autumn being usually marked by some new 
departure, but this naturally depends on the extent of the initia- 
tive remaining with the Great General Staff. We may hope that 
before very long Russian problems will preoccupy it. At last 
the Allies have agreed to a Japanese move in Siberia, presumably 
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owing to the noteworthy success of the Czecho-Slovak troops, 
who exercise some control over the Siberian railway and have 
established some authority at Vladivostock. Then the United 
States, France, and Great Britain have dispatched an expedition 
to the Murman coast of Northern Russia “‘ to guard the integrity 
of the Murman region for a Great United Russia,” according 
to the agreement circulated by the Bolshevik Wireless Agency. 
Another spot where things do not seem to be going “according 
to plan” for Germany is the Ukraine. 


SHREWD observers are of opinion that the Pan-Germans, who 
remain, as always, the Allies’ greatest asset, made their usual mess 

of German interests at the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 
oosaag which was hailed at the time as a masterpiece of 

Boche diplomacy, and which, let us never forget, was 
acquiesced in by those conscious frauds the Reichstag Socialists. 
We know little of Russia, which appears to be a welter of con- 
fusion, but things cannot be going too well with Germany when so 
arrogant a Power is constrained to submit to the cold-blooded 
murder of her Ambassador, Count Mirbach, who was killed 
with bombs at Moscow, and even to gloze it over. Considering 
the civis Romanus sum attitude habitually assumed by the Kaiser 
all over the world, and the humiliations inflicted by him in past 
years on any community in which a single hair on the head of any 
German representative was touched, we realize how low Imperial 
prestige must have sunk that the Berlin Government is reduced to 
overlook so foul an outrage as the deliberate assassination in broad 
daylight of Count Mirbach, coupled with an ostentatjous announce- 
ment that they had no intention of quarrelling with the Govern- 
ment to whom the dead diplomat was accredited, and which at 
least owed him protection. They have meekly appointed a 
successor. At first it was thought that the crime might have 
been engineered from Potsdam, like the murder of the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand at Sarajevo, as a pretext for further encroach- 
ment in Russia, but when the Kaiser elected to “take it lying 
down,” it was felt that there must be more cross-currents in 
Russian affairs and greater difficulties confronting Germany than 
Western journalists wotted of. As a counter-move the German 
Press is circulating canards concerning Professor Miliukoff, the 
leader of the Cadets and a staunch friend of the Entente, who is 
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represented in his despair at the plight of Russia to be willing to 
come to terms with her deadly enemy. It would admittedly be 
a serious blow if the Professor in a moment of discouragement 
succumbed to Boche blandishments, but his many English friends 
will require better evidence of his defection before they believe it. 


THERE had been many sinister rumours, circumstantial but 
conflicting, concerning the fate of the unfortunate ex-Tsar 
Nicholas IZ Nicholas II, of whose death at different times 

eye-witnesses professed to give accounts. He 
was generally thought to be dead. It was, therefore, both 
a surprise and a shock when the Anarchy, which calls itself “ the 
Russian Government,” suddenly issued through its “ Wireless ” a 
detailed statement of the late sovereign’s murder a few days 
after the assassination of Count Mirbach, and not improbably at 
German instigation. According to this statement a message had 
been received from the Ural Regional Council to the effect that 
Ekaterinburg, “ the capital of the Red Ural,” had been “ seriously 
threatened by the approach of the Czecho-Slovak bands,” while 
simultaneously “a counter-revolutionary conspiracy was dis- 
_ covered, having for its object the wresting-of the tyrant from the 
hands of the Council’s authority by armed force.” Therefore 
“the Presidium of the Ural Regional Council decided to shoot 
the ex-Tsar Nicholas Romanoff. This decision was carried out 
on July 16.” This brutal notification added : . “ The wife and son 
of Romanoff have been sent to a place of security,” though it was 
subsequently rumoured that the boy had died of “ exposure.” 
The “ Russian Government” thus associated itself with this 
crime: “‘ The Russian Central Executive Committee, in the 
persons of the Presidium, accept the decision of the Ural Regional 
Council as being regular.”” The world was informed that “ the 
Central Executive Committee ” possessed “extremely important 
material and documents concerning the Nicholas Romanoff affair ; 
his own diaries which he kept almost to the last day ; the diaries 
of his wife and children ; his correspondence, amongst which are 
letters by Gregory Rasputin to Romanoff and his family. All 
these materials will be examined and published in the nea 
future.” 
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Ir has never been the habit of Englishmen to cast the contumelious 
stone at former friends who are down in the world or dead. It 

is only fair and right to recognize that despite 
Feble weakness, which in such a position was a universal 
tragedy, not less for ourselves than for other civilized Powers, 
the late Tsar was a man whose word was as good as his bond, 
and it is noteworthy that although his bitterest enemies have 
controlled all the machinery of Russian Government for the past 
year and a half, and have published every scrap of paper that 
could possibly prejudice him abroad, neither the Kerenskys, nor 
the Lenins, nor the Trotskys have been able to adduce one jot 
or tittle of evidence impugning the personal loyalty of the late 
Emperor to the Entente. The whole edifice of Fable as to his 
“treachery ” and “ intrigues for a separate peace,” which recon- 
ciled the Western world to the downfall of the Tsardom, have 
long since collapsed. He was, like most statesmen and almost 
every sovereign, a deplorable judge of men, but there was one 
man whom of late years Nicholas did not misjudge—namely, his 
cousin the Hohenzollern, whose frantic efforts “to nobble” the 
Tsar were egregious failures. The Old Regime had to go because 
it was incurably rotten, but no one can pretend that anything 
better has yet been found to take its place, and though murder 
may be a happy release for the miserable ex-monarch, his may be 
a case in which tout savoir c’est tout pardonner. 


As nothing in this world—especially in war—succeeds like success 
it was inevitable that the wonderful effort of the Americans in 

getting across the Atlantic in such amazing numbers, 
~ and their zeal and efficiency whenever they have 

met the enemy, should make a deep and wide 
impression. They are bound to play a great part in the war, 
and all the Allies attach the utmost value to their co-operation 
as a factor that cannot be overestimated. When, however, a 
member of our War Cabinet states that they will shortly have in 
the field an army larger than the British and French Armies, 
the Americans smile. If his object be to beguile the enemy, 
we fear he may fail. There is another and far more dangerous 
type who is taking the name of the Americans in vain, particularly 
that of President Wilson. We refer to Defeatist journals, to 
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Pacifist Peers, Labour Bolsheviks, the International Jews, and 
the International Jesuits, who would accept substantially any 
terms from the Boche to-morrow. Such persons insult the 
President by pretending to favour “‘a Wilson Peace.” They do 
nothing of the kind. The difference between these disgruntled 
ones and President Wilson is the whole difference between black 
and white. They want Peace at practically any price with 
unbeaten Germany. He seeks to impose his own terms on beaten 
Germany. Their League of Nations would include Hohenzollern 
Germany as she now is. His League of Nations would not. 
Nothing could be firmer or finer than Dr. Wilson’s declaration at 
Mount Vernon on Independence Day—nothing could be less like 
the tone of our anemic Whigs and Cold Feet generally. The 
President described “the past and the present” as “in deadly 
grapple.” ‘‘ There can be but one issue. The settlement must 
be final. There can be no compromise. No half-way decision 
would be tolerable. No half-way decision is conceivable.” He 
thus expressed himself towards the Hohenzollerns, laying down as 
the first of these conditions “ the destruction of every arbitrary 
Power anywhere that can separately, secretly, and of its single 
choice disturb the peace of the world, or, if it cannot be presently 
destroyed, at the least its reduction to virtual impotence.” How 
different from the attenuated war aims of General Smuts. 


EVEN so ardent an admirer of Lloyd George Government as the 

Daily Mail cannot resist contrasting the compactness and vigour 
of President Wilson’s attitude with the “ moral flab- 
biness”’ of so many “ Ministerial and official minds 
in Great Britain,” who look for “ some bargain with 
the ‘ wild beast’ ”’—as Mr. Bonar Law screwed himself up to 
describing the Boche under stress of the latest and most hideous 
outrage to a hospital ship. Our Ministers usually find excuses 
for confining their strafing to words—the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s wriggling over the German banks became positively 
painful. Happily the Dominion Prime Ministers have not yet 
been infected by the microbe of Mugwumpery—or whatever it is 
—that posions the air of Whitehall and Westminster. Mr. 
Hughes’s speeches on the urgency of Economic Self-Defence, 
over which four precious years have been wasted, are as stimu- 
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lating as ever, while their effect on the Cobdenite “Stunt ”— 
to borrow their favourite term—is corroboration of their soundness. 
Australians and New-Zealanders must by this time realize that 
the Peace terms especially affecting them depend upon their own 
energy, determination, and sleepless vigilance. If they ever 
allowed the “ Home Government ” to entertain the faintest doubt 
as to their feelings upon the destiny of Germany’s ex-colonies, 
they might take their oath that there would be some “ graceful 
concession ” of the approved type, indistinguishable from capitu- 
lation. Mr. Hughes, Mr. Massey, and Sir Joseph Ward have 
rendered conspicuous service to the Empire by their insistence on 
this issue. As the latter has bluntly told us, New Zealand “ would 
despair altogether of the Mother Country ” were Germany allowed 
to regain a foothold in the Pacific. When Mr. Lloyd George 
proclaims the very obvious fact that the Dominions “ are entitled 
to an equal voice with the representatives of these islands” on 
the ultimate Peace terms, adding “ unless I am mistaken we are 
pretty well in agreement upon this,” we can only express the hope 
he is not “ mistaken,” because any betrayal of Imperial interests 
on this vital issue would break up the Empire. No territory 
liberated from the Boche must go back to the Boche. It cannot 
be alleged that any of Mr. Lloyd George’s utterances concerning 
the German colonies are in the least degree satisfactory, but in 
this case we shall count on his deeds being better than his words. 
Any attempt to treat these countries and their natives as “a 
pawn” in the European diplomatic game is, in the Parliamen- 
tarian’s favourite phrase, “ unthinkable.” 


WE cannot conceive how any section of the Canadian Press 
imagines that it is serving Canadian interests—we say nothing of 
ities the Empire as a whole—by sniping the Canadian 
Prime Minister while attending the Imperial Cabinet 


in London, which is dealing with vital questions on which the 
whole future of the Dominion depends. It is decidedly discourag- 
ing to those who have laboured for years to overcome insular 
obstruction to the summoning of overseas Statesmen to Imperial 
Councils that when at last, under the stress of a great war, this 
momentous reform is made paltry persons in Canada should 
exploit Sir Robert Borden’s presence in London, because, unlike 
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Boyle Roche’s bird, he cannot be in two placesatonce. It is im- 
possible to meet the criticism of those who at one time complained 
because Canada had no serious say in Imperial affairs, and 
then denounce Canadian Statesmen for being in Downing Street, 
This year’s exchange of views and the campaign of education by 
the Dominion Prime Ministers has been of the utmost value, and is 
recognized on all hands as occurring at the psychological moment. 
We cannot make out from the attacks what are the particular 
questions demanding Sir Robert Borden’s return to Canada, but 
we can say that many subjects require him to remain on this side, 
and we feel convinced that the overwhelming mass of Canadians 
regard him as the right man in the right place at the right time. 
In past years Imperial forgatherings have produced considerable 
disappointment, because after inordinate speech-making nothing 
has happened. We all acutely resent the failure of the Home 
Government to carry out the economic policy to which they were 
pledged in 1916, and in which Canada was ever the standard- 
bearer, while the gifted Prime Minister of Australia has made it 
peculiarly his own. Under the pressure of this year’s Imperial 
Cabinet and Conference we are promised a move. Mr. Walter 
Long, the Colonial Secretary, announces that the decision 
of last year’s Imperial War Conference in favour of Imperial 
Preference has been worked out into a practical scheme by a 
Committee under his Chairmanship, which scheme “had the 
approval of His Majesty’s Government,” as also “a whole series 
of Reports from the same Committee.” We congratulate all 
concerned and shall be prepared to throw up our caps whenever we 
know definitely that action is being taken. There have been so 
many previous disappointments, and there are so many mischievous 
plutocrats of cosmopolitan prepossessions hanging around the 
Government that we shall not shout until we are sure. How much 
depends on the Press in these and other matters is clear from Mr. 
Walter Long’s cordial welcome of criticism. “He believed there 
was nothing better for a Government of the day than that it should 
be constantly urged forward by public men and by newspapers.” * 
So say all of us. 


* Mr. Walter Long at a luncheon at the West India Club to Colonel O’Brien, the 
new Governor of Barbados. 
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Onzy a Prussian fool could nowadays expect the Allies to be 
overcome by the submarine and England starved into submission. 

Happily there remain many fools in Prussia who 
i ae buoy themselves up with false hopes which latterly 

inspired writers have been deputed by the German 
General Staff to damp down, notably Captain Persius. On the 
other hand, only a British fool could suppose that the submarine is 
defeated and has ceased to be a danger, and that we may resume 
our former Rake’s Progress. Unfortunately there are not a few 
such fools in this country, some it is feared fairly high up. A 
certain mentality oscillates between the extremes of panic-monger- 
ing, when “all is lost,” and the wildest optimism. We must, 
as always, steer between the two, rejecting both. The submarine, 
though not decisive, remains a very dangerous weapon demanding 
the utmost skill and devotion of the Royal Navy and the Mercan- 
tile Marine, which have never failed us. Our anti-submarine 
campaign has enlisted extraordinary ability and resource and has 
met with striking success. Our bag steadily mounts, and we can 
_ make a certainty of ultimately capturing all but the most cunningly 
commanded U-boats, which are wonderfully elusive. We must 
not, however, run away with the idea that there is some panacea 
for submarine warfare which will suddenly bring it to a full stop. 
It will continue to take heavy toll of Allied and neutral shipping, 
as may be gathered from the latest figures, which though 
the best, are, nevertheless, serious. In the month of June 1918 
an aggregate of 275,629 tons of British, Allied, and neutral ship- 
ping was destroyed by “enemy action and marine risk” as 
compared with 712,721 tons in June 1917. This shows progress 
of which we may be proud. During the quarte? ending last 
June total shipping losses were 946,578 tons as. compared with 
the same period of last year 2,236,934 tons. We are clearly 
in smoother water, but the loss of approximately a million 
tons per quarter is grave, and the position is made graver 
when we look at the other side of the account—namely, British 
shipbuilding, which is the basis of our power. The sinkings 
at sea, as Mr. Archibald Hurd, the naval correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph, points out with praiseworthy persistence, greatly 
exceed the output of vessels in our shipyards, comparative 
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figures (see Daily Telegraph, July 25) for the first months of 
the year being : 


_ British ships sunk 1,312,315 tons 
British ships built 763,246 tons 


There is a continual weakening of our carrying power month by 
month, Mr. Hurd calculating that the net reduction of British 
tonnage during the war, after allowing for new ships and enemy 
vessels seized, amounts to 3,250,000 tons, which, after another 
six months, would be four million tons, which falls, “‘ not on the 
whole Merchant Navy, but on the half available for meeting civil 
needs” after providing for the requirements of the Navy and 
Army. While, therefore, appreciating the magnificent efforts of 
our seamen, and gratefully recording the notable improvement in 
the outlook as compared with this time last year, we cannot be 
content with things as they are. The War Cabinet might devote 
some of the time consecrated to Amateur Strategy to this problem, 
which lies well within their province. 


Tue Allies are gradually clearing their minds of cant, though it 
is naturally a slow process owing to the immense number of 
All One susceptibilities involved, each with their separate 
current of sentimentalism. It were only human 
that Americans, Frenchmen, and Englishmen, as also Belgians, 
should regard Germany as the “ principal enemy,” while the mili- 
tary strategy dictated by this attitude is undeniably sound. It is 
equally natural that Italians should regard Austria-Hungary as 
their chief foe, though Italian intelligence has enabled the Italian 
Government to steadily set itself against any dissipation of forces. 
It is no less inevitable that Serbia, Greece, and Rumania should 
take a Balkan view of policy and regard Turkey or Bulgaria or 
the Hapsburgs as the objective. But all of us must most 
resolutely set our faces against policies that in the first instance 
create friction among the Allies, and subsequently encourage 
any of them to imagine that they could attain their desires by 
indulgence towards one or other of our four enemies. England 
and France, for example, by conciliating Austria-Hungary or 
Bulgaria, Italy by placating Germany, Rumania, Serbia, or Greece ” 
by detachment as regards the future possession of Antwerp or 
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the fate of Germany’s Overseas Empire. That way lies diplomatic, 
political, and military disaster, as all the wisest men of the Allied 
countries realize. The Hapsburgs must be “downed” no less 
than the Hohenzollerns, who indeed cannot be downed unless the 
Hapsburgs share their fate. For this reason we rejoice in the 
statesmanlike and successful efforts of men like Mr. Wickham 
Steed, the foreign editor of the Times, Dr. Seton Watson, and 
others, in the first instance to effect an adjustment of perspective 
between Italy and the Jugo-Slavs, and, secondly, to persuade the 
Allies as a whole to adopt a common policy towards the Dual 
Monarchy no less than towards Germany. This great movement 
culminated at a meeting at the Mansion House at the end of July, 
when the “ Serbian ” (Jugo-Slav) National War Aims Committee set 
forth their programme in the presence of the Italian Ambassador 
and the French Minister Plenipotentiary, and received the blessing 
of the British Foreign Minister, while the Secretary-General of the 
Bohemian National Council declared that Czecho-Slovaks, Jugo- 
Slavs, Poles, and Rumanians all stand together, as their national 
questions could not be solved separately. We stand with them, 
and democrats could perform no greater service to democracy than 
to educate our people in the war aims of all our Allies, great and 
small, with whom our fate is irretrievably bound up. 


One of the most painful necessities confronting Englishmen just 
now is the labour of perusing and penetrating the ponderous 
Painful essays in which German economists are setting 
Necese; forth their views upon the future of the Fatherland. 
Needless to say the enemy are preparing as 
methodically and meticulously for peace as they did for war, and 
it is of the utmost importance that we do not repeat our former 
blunder by ignoring or underrating their programme. Therefore 
these essays, however dreary, must be read and understood. 
They are a shade less monotonous than they were, because even 
the Pan-German professor cannot completely conceal his appre- 
hension lest the Allies follow up the military and naval war by 
an economic war, which is not the least of Germany’s present 
anxieties. But even the pessimists of the Fatherland console 
themselves by the reflection that their unfailing friends, English 
“ Free-Traders,” will continue to save the situation, and it is signifi- 
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cant that most of the pundits assume that Germany will somehow 
succeed to dictate Peace terms, particularly those affecting trade. 
We cannot be surprised, because so far the enemy has directed 
British economic policy, and naturally relies on doing to-morrow 
what he did yesterday. Herr Heineken, the Director-General of 
the North German Lloyd, has lately instructed his countrymen 
through the Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten, in an article on 
“ Central Europe and World Economics,’ * why Germany must 
not only secure “ Central Europe,” but equally the “ World.” 
He warns his countrymen against the delusion that the alliance 
with the Dual Monarchy was an end in itself. It could not mean 
nor must it consist “ in shutting off the Central European States 
from world trade, and in feeding the idea that the Central Euro- 
pean economic combination could ever offer a substitute for the 
loss of the world market.” It could do that “ neither as a pro- 
ducer of the indispensable raw materials nor as a market for our 
manufacturers. Some years of exclusion from the world market 
would be amply sufficient to deprive Germany of her world status 
as an importing and exporting nation.” This would be a useful 
hint to any British Government making real war upon Germany. 


Next we have a long-winded expert, Herr Arthur Feiler of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, agreeing with Herr Heineken that Germany 
Naive must recover her world trade. It cannot, he 
reminds the Fatherland, “ be insisted often enough 
that the war will not be lost for us economically, and the peace 
treaty will be a real peace, only if the peace treaty excludes 
every form of economic war—at the least, an economic war 
promoted by the States.” Now we know where we are. Ger- 
many “ must be able after the war to carry on world trade as 
we did before the war, buying from every foreign country what 
we need, selling to every foreign country what our work can offer 
in payment for our imports, moving freely on every shipping 
route and in every port—and all this without paying any special 
dues, without: any differentiation, with absolutely equal rights, 
and with the entire most favoured nation treatment such as we 
ourselves are ready to accord.” The “very peculiarity” of 
Germany’s foreign trade before the war makes her, according to 
* See Times, “ Through German Eyes,” July 23. 
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Herr Feiler, “ the natural champion of such an economic peace in 
the world as would be secured by establishing in all peace treaties 
the most favoured nation treatment and the opendoor.” She will 
therefore decline to recognize any tariff differentiation against 
her, “ or any such legislation as the Non-ferrous Metals Bill,” 
which presumably the Kaiser will veto. Herr Feiler seems almost 
to have reached the conclusion that Germany might have been 
better off had she never gone to war. “ What a paradise on 
earth we could have constructed with the same expenditure in 
time of peace. The milliards have gone, and the magic wand 
which would bring them back painlessly would not be found 
although so many people are seeking it.” However, he has been 
cheered by an alleged quotation from the Daily News, to the 
effect that all the nations are going down together and equally 
need peace, which is attributed to “A. G. Gardiner,” who is 
described as “an Englishman who is fighting bravely in his 
country against the war phase just as others are doing in other 
countries.” Itshould be impossible for any Englishman hereafter 
to be bamboozled by any Boche, not merely on the principle 
“once bitten, twice shy,” but because in his arrogance the modern 
Boche insists on explaining how, when, and where he proposes to 
make a fool of everybody. In this congenial work German 
Socialists are always prepared to take a hand. It was a Socialist 
Member of the Reichstag (Herr David) who obligingly explained 
the tactics of the Peace Offensive : 


Germany must squeeze her enemies with a pair of pincers—namely, tho military 
pincer and the Pacifist pincer. The German armies must continue to fight 
vigorously, whilst the German Socialists encourage and stimulate Pacifism 
among Germany’s enemies. (Herr David, Socialist Member in the Reichstag for 
Mayence, at the Congress of the German Social Democratic Party at Wiirzburg, 
October 16, 1917.) 


More recently another enfant terrible (Herr Hans Delbriick) has 
explained exactly how Count Hertling proposed to practise on 
foreign credulity in the matter of Belgium. This 
exposition appeared in an article written for the 
Preussische Jahrbuche between Herr von Kiihlmann’s fiasco in the 
- Reichstag and his subsequent dismissal. Herr Delbriick cordially 
agreed with the latter that in order to create the necessary 
“atmosphere” it was high time to abandon the fiction of 
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England’s guilt for the war.* But Delbriick objected to von 
Kiihlmann’s proposed “ confidential talks,” which would be 
useless under the present British Government. The proper. 
policy, according to Delbriick, was to nourish British Pacifists. 
The diplomatic offensive which must go side by’side with the Hindenburg offensive 
must be a real offensive ; it must aim, not at an agreement with the English War Party, 
but at making the English War Party impossible. In order to achieve this, it is neces- 


sary to place weapons in*the hands of the decent elements in the enemy peoples, and 
that is by no means difficult. 


In this respect Belgium was a trump card from the German point 
of view, as the whole Anglo-Saxon world had made its surrender a 
sine qua non, and “ he who wants to destroy the Chauvinism in all 
countries must speak so plainly about Belgium that not only the 
diplomatists but also the Man in the Street will understand what 
we want.” Professor Delbriick explained—-what we have so often 
pointed out—that Germany is not bound by anything she says, 
her pledges being merely diplomatic weapons for fooling the 
foreigner : 

Nothing is more false than the idea that by making an open declaration about 

Belgium we should be playing out a trump with which we might have won something, 
The declaration about Belgium is not Belgium itself [our italics]; we keep Belgium in 
our hands until the general peace, even if we declare to-day that no right over Belgium 
will be among our peace conditions. 
Count Hertling, within a few days, had said this in almost 
the same words. Professor Delbriick did not anticipate im- 
mediate peace from his tactics, but such a declaration about 
Belgium, on the one hand, and “‘ Hindenburg’s hammer-blows,” on 
the other, would combine to wear down the British and French 
public, and in any event “the growth of the Peace Parties in 
England and also France can be so far promoted that Germany’s 
enemies would be greatly hampered in the continuation of the 
war.” However, Mr. Arthur Henderson is so anxious to walk into 
a German trap that he actually creates one that is not there ! 


Tus brings us to the subject that in season and out of season— 
not that it could ever be out of season—we press upon the Allied 
nt a Governments and the Allied peoples. It concerns us 
all—men, women, and children—and governs the 
whole future of Civilization, though it has not yet found a place 


* See Times, “Through German Eyes,” July 19, 1918. 
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on the Agenda of the War Cabinet, nor, so far as we know, has 
it been discussed at Versailles. There is, however, no topic that 
more acutely interests the British public, as any politicians may - 
ascertain who care to raise it at any meeting. We refer to the 

yment of the costs of the war, which now amount to an enormous 
but calculable figure. It is not merely a material question, but a 
great moral issue, as to which there is a right and wrong, though 
to most of us it does not present itself in precisely the same 
shape as to those who so rashly took up the parrot-cry of “ No 
annexations and no indemnities,” which was raised in Berlin to 
harass and embarrass the Allies in the event of the full Pan- 
German war aims not immediately materializing. The hypocrisy 
of such doctrine in the mouth of Germans, whether Prussian 
Junkers or Prussian Socialists, was established when the terms of 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk and the Treaty of Bukarest were 
disclosed, both of which, it will be remembered, gained the approval 
of the “‘ Majority ” Socialists, who are always prepared to accept 
any plunder that they think the Fatherland can get away with. 
With their acquiescence Germany exacted her pound of flesh from 
the unfortunate Russians and yet more unfortunate Rumanians, 
as she invariably does from any Power that lies at her mercy. 
She levied £200,000,000 sterling from France in 1871, and never 
ceased regretting that she had not demanded more than what 
she had thought to be the maximum her victim could pay. In 
August 1914 the German Ambassador in Constantinople (Baron 
Wangenheim) told the American Ambassador in that city, (Mr. 
Morgenthau), when Paris was thought to be on the eve of capture, 
that France might then compound with her assailant by paying an 
indemnity of £1,000,000,000, but that if she prolonged the war 
she would have to pay £4,000,000,000. 


Nor has there ever been any concealment as to the treatment 
that would be meted out to John Bull supposing Hindenburg 
C reached London, as he and every other German 
eg fondly hoped. So be it. That is the German 

principle, which, as our readers are aware, we have 
always unreservedly accepted, even at the darkest moment of 
the war, if only because we realized that should we lose we should 
have no option. When Germany wins the loser always pays. 
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What is sauce for the British goose is sauce for the German gander, 
and in the event of our winning it becomes a positive duty to 
make Germany pay, not merely because every country should 
meet its just debts, but because it is only through their pockets 
that we can hope to cure the Prussian pirates of their mania for 
attacking, plundering, and devastating their neighbours’ terri- 
tories. We press for the appointment of an Allied Council to 
compute the claims of all the Allies, great and small, for all damage 
done on land, on sea, and in the air, and for all atrocities per- 
petrated, while over and above such claims they should assess the 
costs to which the peaceful Powers have been put in defending 
themselves against the felonious assault that was engineered by 
Germany in July 1914, according to the unimpeachable testimony 
of Prince Lichnowsky (late German Ambassador in London), and 
Baron Wangenheim (late German Ambassador in Constantinople). 
Peace without punishment simply means the triumph of wicked- 
ness. 


Ir is not our business to indicate the most convenient form of 
payment of her debts by Germany. We are not the Finance 

Minister of the Fatherland, and as_ successive 
ove Finance Ministers have declared themselves in 

favour of indemnities from the loser, presumably 
they have examined ways and means. It so happens, however, 
as we were able to point out last month, with the aid of an illu- 
minating article in the June number of the Fortnightly Review, 
that Germany is abundantly able to pay all our costs out of the 
potash of which she is so proud and her coalfields—the Rhenish 
Westphalian area alone containing sufficient wealth at 10s. per 
ton to pay every farthing now due to France, Belgium, Italy, 
Montenegro, Serbia, Rumania, Poland, Russia, the British Empire, 
Japan, and the United States.. If we are told that the appropria- — 
tion of Germany’s principal coalfields as a trust for Civilization 
would cripple Kultur’s productive power, we should reply that that 
is not the least merit of this policy, because Prussian war power rests 
on German production, and by crippling the one we should destroy 
the other. No one has yet been able to adduce the semblance of 
a scintilla of a reason as to why the rest of the world should be 
ruined because Germany ran amok four years ago. 
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Ir is unfortunate though unavoidable that foreign Governments, 
whether Allied or neutral, should exclusively come in contact 
with our official world and form their opinion of 

a our country from our Government, which is not 
— the better half. It is only natural that other 
Powers should exploit the weaknesses of Downing Street, for 
which ultimately the helpless British public are responsible. 
Nevertheless it is regrettable that any neutral nation, unless it 
has some indubitable advantage to gain, should affront the 
people of this country as the Dutch have recently done. That 
British officialism should meekly eat the leek only makes matters 
worse by increasing the general exasperation. Looking to the 
future, these neutrals are making a big mistake in relying on the 
easygoing good nature of Great Britain, of which prolonged 
experience has taught them that we are incapable of taking offence. 
Under the stress and strain of war British character is hardening 
—though the Bourbons of our bureaucracy will be the last to 
feel the change—and we shall not so readily forget or forgive 
those who have played dirty tricks on us during the Great War. 
It was therefore a bad day’s work from their own point of view 
when the Dutch Government—containing more than one Potsdam 
politician—probably under the inspiration of von Kiihlmann, 
who still keeps in touch with The Hague, where he was recently 
German Minister, decided to give the British lion’s tail a twist 
by publicly challenging the Right of Search, which is the keystone © 
of our naval supremacy and, as the world now realizes, of civiliza- 
tion, because a condition of the effective blockade of Germany. 
It was doubtless gratifying to Holland’s German neighbours and 
“friends” when suddenly, without a word to us, the Dutch 
Minister of Marine informed the Dutch House of Lords on 
April 16 of his Government’s projected restoration of the abortive 
Declaration of London by dispatching a Dutch Convoy to the 
East Indies, the only difficulty being, as he informed the House, 
the lack of bunker coal, which necessitated its being a small 
fleet limited to Government goods and personnel, to be coaled 
by its own colliers so as to avoid coaling on the way. It was too - 
obviously a “‘ try on,” and was instantly reported (April 18) by 
our Minister at The Hague, Sir Walter Townley, to Mr. Balfour, 
Sir Walter adding that our “ Naval attaché was informed by the 
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Ministry of Marine that the matter was still under consideration, 
and that he would be told what was eventually decided on.” 


A WEEK later, after ample time for full consideration, Mr. Balfour 
telegraphed to Sir Walter Townley : 
British Re Forutien Orricr, April 25, 1918 


You should let the Netherlands Government know that His Majesty's 
Government of-course do not recognize the “right of convoy,” and that they will 
exercise the belligerent rights of visit and search of merchant vessels should the 
Netherlands Government carry out their proposal. 


Four days later M. van Swinderen, the Dutch Minister in London 
(whose diplomatic bag is rumoured to at one time have been at 
the disposal of M. Laszlo, now interned despite powerful patrons), 
informed Mr. Balfour of instructions issued “in connexion with 
the decision [our italics] of the Netherlands Government to send 
a convoy to the Dutch East Indies,” etc. It would be accom- 
panied by a cruiser, Hertog Hendrik, and another man-of-war, and 
would carry military stores, other Government goods, and per- 
sonnel. M. van Swinderen gave details of the “ strict supervision 
of Netherlands Government officials’? over the cargoes and 
passengers, ending: “I have been directed to add that it is 
intended to send the above convoy about the middle of the month 
of June, and that it will sail round the Scottish Isles and the Cape — 
of Good Hope.”’ The usual manceuvring behind the scenes must 
have ensued between the few who were anxious to maintain 
British rights and the many who are always prepared to capitulate. 
Mr. Balfour was at the centre of the fray apparently standing to 
his guns, which he had no thought of abandoning, for we find him 
a week after M. van Swinderen’s cool communiqué eta: 
thus to Sir Walter Townley : 


Forzion Orrice, May 6, 1918 


I presume you have addressed representations to Netherlands Government in 
accordance with instructions contained in my telegram of April 25. How did Minister 
for Foreign Affairs take the warning you were instructed to convey ? 


This telegram crossed a dispatch from Sir Walter Townley of 
May 4, informing Mr. Balfour that a Bill had been introduced in 
the Dutch Parliament to amend the law of convoy, accompanied 


by an explanatory memorandum stating that “ with a view to 
providing communication with the Netherlands colonies—par- 
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ticularly with the Netherlands East Indies—the Government 
intend to cause a convoy to sail, escorted by Netherlands warships.” 
A fortnight later Sir Walter Townley reported that this Bill had 
passed the Second Chamber of the States General, one of whose 
Members had inquired “ whether the Government could give 
certainty that the convoying of ships would not occasion great 
international difficulties ? The Minister for Foreign Affairs replied 
that he could not give such certainty, but probably no difficulty 
would arise. He could not give a guarantee.” 


On May 31 Sir Walter Townley forwarded to Mr. Balfour an 
official communiqué published at The Hague, containing this 
. suggestive sentence: “It is obvious that convoy 
~~ commandant would not tolerate any examination 
of the convoyed ships. According to usage, he 
will, on meeting belligerent warships, permit perusal of cargo 
documents in his custody by commander at latter’s request.” 
In other words, the Dutch were calmly reviving the discarded 
Declaration of London, which even the Asquith Government had 
been compelled to relinquish after its unconstitutional promulga- 
tion at the beginning of the war. By this time Mr. Balfour was 
thoroughly roused, and on June 7 he addressed a communication 
to M. van Swinderen leaving nothing to be desired, pointing out 
that when on April 16 the Netherlands Government had, through 
the Minister of Marine, announced“their intention to send a convoy 
of Government goods and passengers to the Dutch Kast Indies, 
“the British Government thought it right to lose no time in 
warning the Netherlands Minister for Foreign Affairs that they 
would be unable to recognize any claim for the immunity from 
visit and search of ships sailing under neutral convoy.” This 
warning had been conveyed to M. Loudon (Dutch Foreign Minister) 
by Sir Walter Townley on April 26, 


in the courteous form suited to such a communication to a friendly neutral Government. 
It was received without demur, and three days later you were good enough, on in- - 
struction from your Government, to inform me of the composition of the proposed 
convoy and of certain conditions in conformity with which the Netherlands Govern- 
ment intended to regulate the dispatch of cargoes and passengers. The point which 
had formed the subject of the friendly warning conveyed by Sir W. Townley was not 
touched upon in your note, nor has it been referred to in any further communication 
addressed to the British Government. 


Mr. Balfour explained that it was therefore “ with considerable 
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surprise ” that he had received the official notice published at The 
Hague on May 31 by the Ministry of Marine announcing among 
other things that “the commander of the convoy would not 
tolerate any examination of the convoyed ships,” in the face of 
which “ His Majesty’s Government feel compelled to reiterate in 
the most formal manner that the right of visit and search which 
Great Britain, whether she was a neutral or a belligerent, has, 
in conformity with the rules of international law, consistently 
upheld for centuries, is not one which she can abandon.” Mr. 
Balfour’s dispatch concluded as follows : 


As the Netherlands Government is well aware, the claim that immunity from search 
is conferred on neutral merchant vessels by the fact of their sailing under the convoy 
of a man-of-war flying the national flag has never been conceded by this country. 
By the course, therefore, which they are now pursuing, they do in fact demand that 
Great Britain shall abdicate her belligerent right to stop contraband trade by the 
regulated exercise of naval force, and, in the middle of a great war, abandon the 
Allied blockade. This is a demand to which Great Britain could not possibly accede. 


Noruine could have been clearer or more satisfactory, as it would 
seem to be a physical as well as a mental and moral impossibility 
White Flag for any statesman to withdraw from such a 

position. Great astonishment and corresponding 
disgust were therefore aroused by the publication 
of a White Paper showing that on the very same day that Mr. 
Balfour was maintaining this stalwart position—the only possible 
position for a British Government in the face of the Dutch chal- 
lenge—he was transmitting to Sir Walter Townley (June 7) “a 
Memorandum recording a confidential statement which, at my 
request, Lord R. Cecil made verbally to the Netherlands Minister 
at this Court to-day,” which was a complete climb-down. After 
forcibly insisting that if the convoy was innocent, as was pretended, 
there could be no possible need for providing armed escort, and 
that, “in fact, the sending of the convoy at all is hardly capable 
of explanation, except on the assumption that the convoyed 
vessels are to be protected in some transaction which the belli- 
gerents do not recognize as legitimate,” the British Government 
“whilst sincerely regretting that the Netherlands authorities 
should have adopted a course which appears to them to have 
been lacking both in courtesy and in prudence,” were nevertheless 
anxious “ to take into account the de facto situation in which the 
Netherlands Government have now placed themselves by their 
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~ own public announcement.” Therefore His Majesty’s Government 


would “ waive their right of search in this particular case, as an 
act of courtesy,” while not in any way abandoning “ their just 
claims on other occasions”’! In other words, because the Dutch 
Government had added insult to injury, we should surrender. 
One might have supposed that the insolence of Holland was an 
additional reason why we should stand firm and she should give 
way. But the War Cabinet, under the inspiration, it is believed, 
of General Smuts—who we must tell frankly was not put in 
Downing Street to fritter away British rights—decided otherwise, 
and Mr. Balfour, instead of resigning, elected to execute their 
commands, agreeing that on the statement of conditions handed 
to M. van Swinderen 


the convoy composed of the ships whose names have been notified might be allowed 
to pass without interference through the British patrols on the intended journey from 
Rotterdam or Amsterdam to the Dutch East Indies. These conditions will be found 
to conform substantially with the suggestions put forward by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment themselves, and should therefore meet with their ready acceptance. 


The last dispatch in the White Paper is a letter from M. van 
Swinderen to Mr. Balfour, which is in some respects the worst of 
the series, as it deliberately keeps open the challenge which we 
may be sure at the first favourable moment will be renewed. 
“The Netherlands Government [according to the Dutch Minister 
in London] are fully aware that the British Government do not 
recognize the right of convoy upheld by the first-named Govern- 
ment and all other nations, but, in their opinion, this point of 
international Jaw can be left out of account in the — case 
of a very special sort of convoy,” etc. 


TERE has naturally been much speculation, both in official and 
unofficial circles, as to the wirepulling by which this fiasco was 
Resul manipulated. It is not surprising that it should 
have drawn a furious fusillade on the Foreign 
Office, which cuts a miserable figure, not improved by our recol- 
lection of its record on the Declaration of London But the Lord 
Chancellor informed the House of Lords on the distressing day 
when he was constrained to uphold British diplomacy in this 
wretched affair : 


What I protest against in the most emphatic manner is attributing to the Foreign 
Office and to the Secretary for Foreign Affairs action which is the action of the 
Government as a whole, and attacking the Foreign Office and its head as if it were due 
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to their default and their neglect of duty that things have occurred for which the 
Government as a whole is responsible. 


For this debacle the War Cabinet was primarily responsible, though 
it could never have taken place but for Mr. Balfour’s assent to 
his exclusion as Foreign Minister from the Cabinet. He could 
not, had he been aw courant of events, on the same day have 
signed one dispatch to our Minister at The Hague maintaining 
“in the most formal manner the right of visit and search,” and 
another waiving such right because the Dutch Government had 
put themselves in a false position. In some respects this incident 
should be salutary, because it reminds the intelligent public to 
remain toujours en vedette, lest our interests be sacrificed by our 
Invertebrates and Indispensables. It adds to the general sense » 
of distrust with which Ministers are viewed, and should make it 
more difficult than ever for them to sell the pass, as not a few are 
believed to be ready at all times to do. In the next place, it 
puts another neutral out of court from the diplomatic standpoint, 
as in the face of such a demonstration of unfriendliness at The 
Hague it becomes impossible for our Mugwumps to regard the 
Dutch Government as a friendly Power in the common acceptance 
of that term. It is therefore hopeless for Dutch. Ministers or ex- 
Ministers, or agitators either-at Scheidemann’s or von Kiihlmann’s 
disposal, whether their names be Troelstra or Colyn, to offer 
themselves as mediators at any stage of the war, or to intrigue in 
London. The time may conceivably come when the Dutch will 
be called upon to make up their minds as to which side they 
espouse in the life-and-death struggle between Kultur and Civiliza- 
tion, and to be treated accordingly. We find it difficult to believe 
that there will be any “ neutrals” as we near the end of Arma- 
geddon. If there were, the relations between them and the Allies 
who had sacrificed themselves in fighting their battle would leave 
everything to be desired. 


Rumovrs of an early General Election have now reached the stage 
of positive assertion that the present moribund Parliament is 

about to give up the ghost. It will die “ unwept, 
8 unhonoured, and unsung.” Our only hope on its 

demise is that its successor may bear no resemblance 
to the body which has brought the Mother of Parliaments so low 
as to be the common laughing-stock. The main preoccupation of 
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the prevailing type of Parliamentarian of both “ historic ” Parties 
appears to be to get something for himself, either in the shape of 
so-called “ Honours ” or offices, great and small. If he cannot 
become a Peer, he is fobbed off with a baronetcy, or eagerly 
grasps a knighthood. If he is unable to worm his way into the 
Cabinet, he is only too delighted to become a Minor Mandarin 
in the hope of ultimately elbowing his way inside the charmed 
circle. Failing this, especially if he be a lawyer, he looks for 
professional promotion from politics. Our public life has in fact 
become a great centre of demoralization in which few are for the 
State. Mr. Bonar Law, who as Unionist Leader bears considerable 
responsibility for the abuse of his opportunities and the misuse of 
patronage, was recently constrained to admit that since 1910 nearly 
three hundred Members of the House of Commons had received 
Honours or official positions, i.e. almost half that assembly. To-day 
the Ministry contains nearly a hundred M.P.’s. South American 
newspapers please copy. Even in war, when it might have been 
supposed that in very shame Parliamentarians would have stood 
aside while the Army and Navy occupied the forefront of the 
Honours List, there has been the same unbroken and even swollen 
stream of plutocrats and arrivistes of all kinds into the Peerage, 
the Privy Council, and the various Orders. Indeed, it has now 
reached the point of ridicule and resentment in the Dominions, 
where there is at least a hope of reaction from this orgy of snobbery 
even if there be no respite from jobbery. 


THE House of Commons is dead. Long live the House of Commons! 
It is expected that towards the end of the year the change will 
take place. People are anxiously inquiring whether 
there is any ground for hoping for anything better 
than we now have in the absence of most of our manhood from 
the country. It is true that the conspiracy to disfranchise the 
Fighting Men was defeated, and that although it was pronounced 
“impossible,” “ unthinkable,” ete., they will be able to vote. But 
they will have no voice in the choice of candidates, and as things 
now stand, either the political truce will be observed and the same 
old “ dead-heads ” will support one another in the same constitu- 
encies, or if it collapsed, in many constituencies the option would 
be confined to a “ Win-the-War” follower of Mr. Lloyd George, 
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a “‘ Win-the-War ” Bonar-Lawite, a “ Win-the-War”’ nominee of 
Mr. Asquith, and a “ Win-the-War” item of Mr. Henderson. 
If matters shape thus there can be little improvement, though it 
would be a decided gain to clear out the most poisonous Pacifists 
and avowed Defeatists, some of whom are regarded with suspicion 
by their fellow-Members. Any House of Commons elected by any 
electorate in 1918 should be an improvement on any House 
elected eight years ago. The war may have exercised com- 
paratively little effect within the walls of Parliament, but outside 
there has been a transformation, and, given decent candidates, we 
should have no anxiety about the result. But we frankly dread 
lest these Old Gangs—i.e. the Asquith Gang or the Lloyd George 
Gang, which are indistinguishable from one another—get another 
innings and continue present tactics of resisting every attempt to 
strafe Germans either in Germany or in England unless sufficient 
public excitement is generated to make obstruction dangerous to 
the Government, in which case there is an outward surrender 
with an inward reservation in favour of emasculate administration. 
This has happened over and over and over again under Lloyd 
George Government as under Asquith Government. The entire 
Powers-that-Be in our country appear to be leagued together to 
protect German interests, whether in the form of German banks 
or German trade. The robustness of Ministers is confined to the 
platform, where some of them become veritable Boanerges, but 
in their Departments they subside into sucking doves. If their 
object be to provoke distrust and exasperation and to stimulate 
Pemberton-Billingism and Bolshevikism they are going the ideal 
way to work. If they have any other object they are going the 
wrong way. 


Tue Times, which we gladly recognize has of late resumed its 
independence in accordance with the best traditions of Printing 

: House Square, keenly favours a General Election 
cae Kini “ for reasons appealing to all its readers, pointing out 
(July 23) that the House of Commons was never 
more unrepresentative than during the last few weeks, and that 
its continuance after the new Register comes into force in October 
would be intolerable. Mr. Lloyd George, we are told, is hopelessly 
handicapped by his Party bargains and other “ hampering 
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nal ties,” which the Times somewhat sanguinely assumes 
would be cut at a General Election. Like the rest of us, our 
leading journal is clearly disappointed with the Prime Minister. 
As it points out: 

The British public is not merely (in the conventional phrase of the orators) “ sound 

at heart.” Right through the war, and never more than in the dangers and disap- 
pointments of the last year’s fighting, it has shown a capacity to meet increasing 
strain which is better appreciated by visitors than by its own leaders. - But if this 
splendid spirit of our race is to dominate the next Parliament, then the leaders, and 
especially the Prime Minister, must make up their minds at once to embody it 
themselves. 
Though the Zvmes has never doubted that Mr. Lloyd George is 
“ out to win the war,” he “ has often seemed more anxious to 
cajole dangerous tendencies than to defeat them,” the choice 
even of his minor colleagues being frequently a matter “ of con- 
ciliating the opposition of men who should never have been his 
colleagues at all.”” He spends far too much time “in looking over 
his shoulder for political difficulties inside or outside his Govern- 
ment. He has never been master in his own house in the sense, 
for instance, in which President Wilson is undisputed master,” 
and though circumstances and traditions are different in the two 
countries, the American system being more effective than ours as 
a solution of the problem of Democracy at war, Mr. Lloyd George, 
as the Times points out, “ has scarcely realized how much power 
a British Prime Minister may constitutionally wield.” If he is to 
lead a War Government, according to his chief supporter in the 
Press—and a supporter without whose support the War Cabinet 
would long since have ignominiously collapsed—Mr. Lloyd George 
must tell the country in plain terms “ the objects for which he 
claims a mandate,” and the precise policy “for which he stands 
in war and reconstruction,” which need be no extensive programme, 
but must be definite and thorough. “ There must be no loophole 
for compromise with any half-hearted element in the community, 
no room for a back-stairs bargain with Defeatism and reaction.” 


Mr. Luoyp GrorcGE is reminded that he cannot in any case 
escape all opposition. The essential point both for himself 
“p » and the country is “ that he should range him- 

. self finally and beyond all question with that 
robust national spirit which placed him where he is.” While 
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his second task, according to the Times, is to make an end 
once for all to the obstruction and incompetence which the 
last two years have revealed. No one, we are told, knows 
better than the Prime Minister where these obstacles reside, the 
Civil Service, especially the Foreign Office, being full of them, 
and a drastic process of retirement and promotion being long 
overdue, while “ the higher ranks of the Army need strengthening 
in cases which are notorious to every soldier.” The political 
heads of the Administration include many Ministers “ who are 
palpably worn out or were never equal to the work.” Finally 
the Times touches the sacred spot: “ The small War Cabinet itself, 
where individual values are less easily judged, contains too many 
‘passengers.’ The Prime Minister, had he realized his true 
position, could already have done many of these things, and in 
the opinion of the Times “it is quite certain that a sweeping over- 
haul of his whole administrative machine is the first condition of 
any successful appeal to the country.” 


WE agree likewise with the incisive criticism of “A Modern 
Oligarchy,” which will be found elsewhere in Lord Midleton’s 
P brilliant article, which no one can accuse of being 
— ungenerous to a War Cabinet engaged upon a task 

beyond supermen. Before appealing to the country 
for a mandate to settle the most momentous problems that ever 
confronted any British Government, Mr. Lloyd George must 
afford some evidence that he appreciates them and will not trifle 
with them. While the national need has grown, and with it the 
national danger, though happily also the national spirit, with the 
result that the British Empire is infinitely more determined than 
ever to put Prussia on her back and keep her there—the Prime 
Minister has continually mixed water with his wine and his later 
speeches have lapsed from the “ knock-out” to the League of 
Nations. This won’t do. It is all very well for Mr. Asquith, 
inspired by Messrs. Runciman and McKenna, with Sir Edward Grey 
and Lord Haldane in the background. Why should we maintain 
a Lloyd George Government to carry out an Asquith policy ? 
If the Prime Minister is surrounded by semi-Defeatist colleagues, 
who would “ cave in” over Peace terms as over everything else, 
the sooner he gets rid of them the better. Unfortunately Mr. 
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Lloyd George has always been a lamentable judge of men. He 
has scarcely ever had a decent friend, and infinitely prefers the 
weak to the strong. If he appears before the country with the 
present War Cabinet we shall know that, whatever he may say— 
and there will be plenty of swashbuckling on the platform—he 
stands for a rotten Peace. No one entertains any personal prejudice 
against any of his colleagues, with the possible exception of Lord 
Curzon, who creates an unnecessary amount of friction. They are 
most admirable and amiable men—they are, indeed, much too 
amiable where Germany isconcerned. Their names are as follows: 


Mr. Lloyd George, 

Earl Curzon of Kedleston, K.G., 
Mr. Bonar Law, 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 

Mr. Barnes, and 

General Smuts. 


Even their warmest personal friends and most devoted admirers 
would not for a moment pretend that the country would be 
entitled to expect such a weak body to make a strong Peace. 
They are anything but robust custodians of British interests at a 
time when we need the whole-hearted and enthusiastic service of 
men who are not afraid. Mr. Bonar Law has incidentally re- 
christened the War Cabinet when he said the other day, “I 
tremble to think.” That is the trouble. We are not’a nation of 
tremblers, but we are unluckily governed by tremblers, and unless 
we get something better we court disaster either during the war 
or at the subsequent Peace, which will decide whether we are to 
have this horror all over again. 


Tat His Majesty’s Tremblers are not only afraid of war problems, 
but likewise of Peace problems, is clear from their hesitations 
Trembl and evasions. The Premier’s partisans deny that he 
is a trembler, and in bygone years he compared 
himself with another David. Why, then, does he encourage 
trembling in others, or tolerate it? Why this waste of time and 
perpetual funk ? Why can’t he take a leaf out of the book of 
M. Clemenceau, who though seventy-seven knows no fear, and 
has prospered accordingly. What is the meaning of all this 
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flabbiness on the part of men who are nothing if not “ practical 
politicians,” who boast that they understand public opinion, 
which they continually flout. A friend of the Government, 
Sir Edward Carson, and lately one of Mr. Lloyd George’s col- 
leagues, in a not unsympathetic speech to the National Union of 
Manufacturers, recited (July 23) the extraordinary failure of 
Ministers to face pressing problems, about which they have had 
ample time to make up their mind. What, for instance, have they 
done to secure the future of raw materials? They had introduced 
the “ Control of Exports and Imports Bill” last winter, which after 
being read a first time disappeared. Then, again, in April 1917 the 
French Government called our attention tothe urgency of denouncing 
existing commercial treaties, so that the Allies might be freed from 
the restrictions of the most favoured nation clause. This we had 
undertaken to do, but had not done, and France had been re- 
duced to taking action without us. Sir Edward Carson could get 
no satisfaction from Mr. Bonar Law, and “ the other day he [Sir 
Edward Carson] was taken back almost to the time of the Flood 
when he heard an answer that the Foreign Office could not 
denounce those treaties until the Government had made up their 
minds what their policy was.” There were two great lessons to be 
learnt from the war, unless it had been fought in vain—namely, 
the necessity of defending ourselves against German penetration 
in every shape and form, whether by persons or by goods. The 
second was the necessity of producing many things which we had 
hitherto neglected. Never again should we be dependent on any 
foreign nation for materials or for products which were the very 
life and existence of our people. New industries had already 
started which must be preserved, and others must get to work, 
if we were to solve the question of employment at the end of the 
war. This necessitated anti-dumping legislation, and Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh’s Committee, appointed by Mr. Asquith’s Government, 
had recommended action on Canadian lines. Sir Edward Carson 
suggested that the Prime Minister should tackle these questions, 
and unless the Colonial Secretary has been carried away by his 
enthusiasm the hint has gone home. Lord Robert Cecil informs 
the Associated Press. of America: ‘ While the war continues we 
‘must take as measures of war all the steps required to destroy 
the economic basis of Germany’s military effort.” Mr. Lloyd 
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George is scarcely entitled to the blank cheque he will seek this 
autumn until there is tangible evidence that he means business. 


Tue only hope that we can see of a better Parliament lies in 
the candidature of a sufficiency of Independents, unattached to 
. any Caucus, and without private or particular axes 
_— to grind. A handful of men with a modicum of 
brains, who really meant business—not their own 


. business or any Party’s business, like the politicians, but the 


National and Imperial business—could effect a transformation at 
such:a time when public opinion is sound and strong. In this 
connexion we welcome the steady growth of the National Party, 
which, despite the antagonism of the Front Benches and the 
attitude of the House, goes from strength to strength. It has 
lately had a magnificent advertisement from its enemies over the 
Leverton Harris episode, in which General Page Croft distinguished 
himself—by his level-headed courage and effective protest on 
behalf of Clean Government—which is more than can be said of 
other people who figured in the affair. Mr. Leverton Harris’s 
conduct in taking advantage of his official position to forward a 
demand to the Chief Cable Censor for a valuable privilege for the 
firm in which he was the largest shareholder, without mentioning 
the fact when preferring the request, is one of those things that 
speaks for itself. General Page Croft only did his duty as a 
Member of Parliament—supposing Members of Parliament have 
any duty—in exposing the facts in his possession after Mr. 
Leverton Harris’s disingenuous personal explanation, which other- 
wise would have misled the House of Commons, which used in 
old days to be regarded as a serious offence. That Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Asquith should combine to denounce General 
Page Croft and to defend Mr. Leverton Harris was only in 
accordance with the standard they had set up in the Marconi 
case, while the subsequent action of the Government in ordering 
a military raid on the offices of the National Party to obtain 
documents General Page Croft had offered to place at their 
disposal was simply a piece of petty persecution which has helped 
the National Party as much as it damaged the Government. We 
cannot congratulate Mr. Lowther on his réle in an episode which 
has further lowered the prestige of Parliament. 
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WE are allowed to know that the Law Officers of the Crown are 
exercising themselves over the ticklish problem as to whether 
women are eligible for Parliament under the present 
oa tes «AW. But the matter cannot be allowed to rest 
there or to be finally decided by the Attorney- or 
Solicitor-General, however learned they may be. Women candi- 
dates are already cropping up in several constituencies, while it 
is rumoured that peeresges in their own right contemplate claiming 
their seats in the House of Lords. We trust they will persist, 
Male Government went by the board the moment our legislators 
in their wisdom or folly enfranchised six million women, who will 
be on the register by the end of the year. It is a revolution 
involving consequences of which Parliament appeared to be 
unconscious, necessarily including the right to sit as well as vote. 
It is impossible and grotesque to give six million women the vote 
and then tell them that they may only vote for men, who ex 
hypothesi are unfitted to represent them. It would be to set up 
another gratuitous grievance which must be shortly redressed, 
if only because six million votes can do anything they like. If 
our manly Parliament resents sharing its authority with the other 
sex it should have kept the floodgates shut. Now they are open, 
and women will invade many spheres hitherto closed to them. We 
console ourselves because at any rate as regards politics men madea 
shocking mess of almost everything they touched. The women could 
hardly do worse, and if more sentimental may be less corrupt. 


THE public have been somewhat bewildered by a succession of 
gigantic banking “ combines” in the absence of any intelligent 
Blea declaration of policy from the Government. We 
can, however, hardly expect our hopelessly over- 
burdened Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is vainly trying to do 
the work of four men, to concentrate on any one of his jobs 
sufficiently to clear it up. City opinion is said to be divided on 
this sensational development—some persons fearing the formation 
of a “Money Trust” which will crush all competition, while 
others are anxious lest the small trader and the small investor 
suffer. Are these banks chiefly engaged in exciting races to the 
top of the tree, as might be gathered from the competitive 
advertisement of their deposits, each striving to produce a larger 
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figure than the last? Or is there some far-seeing national purpose 
behind movements which are simply the fruits of experience 
teaching us that big business demands big banking if the British 
Empire is to keep its head financially above water after the war. 
We cannot profess to pass judgment on these transactions, of 
which the most striking exposition so far is a letter in the Times 
(July 24) from Sir Herbert Hambling, who is largely responsible 
for one of the biggest amalgamations. He tells us that he had 
been converted to this policy from his previous attitude by the 
operations of the great German banks in this country, which had 
gradually extended to cover “‘ purely British business,” in which 
they had been successful by “working without profit,” thus 
enabling the Germans to acquire valuable information at the 
expense of our short-sighted banks, which made the former of 
enormous value to German trade. The branches of these German 
banks in England were now being wound up, which, in Sir Herbert 
Hambling’s opinion, provided an additional reason why British 
banks should develop if they were to help British manufacturers 
in increasing our exports, upon which our financial future so 
largely depended. 


Ir was impossible, according to Sir Herbert Hambling, for many 
comparatively small banks in this country to make adequate 
me moe arrangements with overseas banks for this purpose, 
Solution and it is therefore essential in national interests 

that they should consolidate and be as strong as 
possible “so that they can obtain the necessary foreign repre- 
sentations in order to do what is absolutely needful for British 
trade.” We did not propose to adopt German methods in their 
entirety, which in many ways were not as good as our own nor 
compatible with British temperament. But we must perfect our 
foreign banking machinery so as to be in a position “ to supply 
all our customers with those banking facilities which have proved 


_ 80 invaluable to German commerce.” Other countries were also 


preparing for the future, and we could not afford to remain 
asleep. ‘‘ These factors have been studied with care by the 
prominent bankers in this country, who are practically unanimous 
in favour of the programme which is receiving criticism.” Accord- 
ing to Sir Herbert Hambling, whose opinion is entitled to great 
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WE are allowed to know that the Law Officers of the Crown are 
exercising themselves over the ticklish problem as to whether 
women are eligible for Parliament under the present 
a law. But the matter cannot be allowed to rest 
there or to be finally decided by the Attorney- or 
Solicitor-General, however learned they may be. Women candi- 
dates are already cropping up in several constituencies, while it 
is rumoured that peeresses in their own right contemplate claiming 
their seats in the House of Lords. We trust they will persist, 
Male Government went by the board the moment our legislators 
in their wisdom or folly enfranchised six million women, who will 
be on the register by the end of the year. It is a revolution 
involving consequences of which Parliament appeared to be 
unconscious, necessarily including the right to sit as well as vote. 
It is impossible and grotesque to give six million women the vote 
and then tell them that they may only vote for men, who ex 
hypothesi are unfitted to represent them. It would be to set up 
another gratuitous grievance which must be shortly redressed, 
if only because six million votes can do anything they like. If 
our manly Parliament resents sharing its authority with the other 
sex it should have kept the floodgates shut. Now they are open, 
and women will invade many spheres hitherto closed to them. We 
console ourselves because at any rate as regards politics men madea 
shocking mess of almost everything they touched. The women could 
hardly do worse, and if more sentimental may be less corrupt. 


THE public have been somewhat bewildered by a succession of 
gigantic banking “combines” in the absence of any intelligent 
eh een declaration of policy from the Government. We 
can, however, hardly expect our hopelessly over- 
burdened Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is vainly trying to do 
the work of four men, to concentrate on any one of his jobs 
sufficiently to clear it up. City opinion is said to be divided on 
this sensational development—some persons fearing the formation 
of a “Money Trust” which will crush all competition, while 
others are anxious lest the small trader and the small investor 
suffer. Are these banks chiefly engaged in exciting races to the 
top of the tree, as might be gathered from the competitive 
advertisement of their deposits, each striving to produce a larger 
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figure than the last? Or is there some far-seeing national purpose 
behind movements which are simply the fruits of experience 
teaching us that big business demands big banking if the British 
Empire is to keep its head financially above water after the war. 
We cannot profess to pass judgment on these transactions, of 
which the most striking exposition so far is a letter in the Times 
(July 24) from Sir Herbert Hambling, who is largely responsible 
for one of the biggest amalgamations. He tells us that he had 
been converted to this policy from his previous attitude by the 
operations of the great German banks in this country, which had 
gradually extended to cover “‘ purely British business,” in which 
they had been successful by “ working without profit,” thus 
enabling the Germans to acquire valuable information at the 
expense of our short-sighted banks, which made the former of 
enormous value to German trade. The branches of these German 
banks in England | were now being wound up, which, in Sir Herbert 
Hambling’s opinion, provided an additional reason why British 
banks should develop if they were to help British manufacturers 
in increasing our exports, upon which our financial future so 


largely depended. 


Ir was impossible, according to Sir Herbert Hambling, for many 
comparatively small banks in this country to make adequate 
arrangements with overseas banks for this purpose, 
and it is therefore essential in national interests 
that they should consolidate and be as strong as 
possible “so that they can obtain the necessary foreign repre- 
sentations in order to do what is absolutely needful for British 
trade.” We did not propose to adopt German methods in their 
entirety, which in many ways were not as good as our own nor 
compatible with British temperament. But we must perfect our 
foreign banking machinery so as to be in a position “ to supply 
all our customers with those banking facilities which have proved 
so invaluable to German commerce.” Other countries were also 
preparing for the future, and we could not afford to remain 
asleep. ‘‘ These factors have been studied with care by the 
prominent bankers in this country, who are practically unanimous 
in favour of the programme which is receiving criticism.” Accord- 
ing to Sir Herbert Hambling, whose opinion is entitled to great 
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weight as he has admittedly one of the finest brains in the banking 
world, “ I have come to the conclusion that a policy of amalgama- 
tion provides the best all-round solution of a very complex and — 
far-reaching problem.” There could surely never be any danger 
of a Money Trust “ whilst we have even five independent institu- 
tions of such magnitude and of such a national character competing 
in nearly all the big industrial centres.” Competition would in 
fact be more strenuous than ever, which was to the advantage 
of the trader and the community. This letter finally sought to 
allay the apprehension of professional, agricultural, and smaller 
customers of British banks that existing facilities might be 
curtailed or disturbed. In the writer’s opinion, one of the 
dominant reasons for the amalgamation was the desire to sub- 
stantially increase banking assistance, for instance by the pro- 
vision of greater facilities for the importation of raw material and 
for the exportation of manufactured goods, of which the result 
“should be to provide more opportunities for the smaller man 
and an increase in the amount of work available for the com- 
munity.” 


Tue subject of enemy aliens—this disagreeable word should 
henceforward be confined to enemies and neutrals—has attracted 


wis immense attention throughout the past month. 
Indeed, considering their numbers, some surprise 
may be aroused by the general excitement. For this Ministers 
are wholly and solely to blame. They have one and all behaved 
as though they had some overwhelming but undisclosable reason 
for protecting everything German, whether naturalized or un- 
naturalized. Under public pressure they have now been pushed 
into legislation which they have made as feeble as they dared, 
and which it may be hoped the House of Lords will “ ginger 
up.” Meanwhile, Mr. Justice Sankey’s Aliens Advisory Com- 
mittee is getting to work with the intention “to give the State 
the benefit of the doubt” against the alien. To the latter they 
will say: “It is upon you to satisfy us that you can be safely 
left at large.” This is the right spirit, but it is extraordinary’ 
that agitation should still be necessary to secure any action. 
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Tue Report of the War Cabinet for 1917, which runs to 236 pages, 
is a remarkable document, and is likely to have a more potent 
influence on the future government of this country than any of 
the episodes which have startled the nation during the present 
war. For many years we have muddled along with a Cabinet 
system which lost value when Party considerations instead of 
personal merit became the key which opened the door of admission 
toit. Mr. Disraeli in 1874 summoned twelve men to his Cabinet ; 
before Mr. Asquith’s resignation the number had risen to twenty- 
four. Every Ministry in the interval had found some reason 
other than that of deliberative efficiency for increased numbers. 
The great offices were, of course, filled by men whom the Prime 
Minister desired to consult, but the absurdity which, to gratify 
some section of a Political Party made a caucus out of a council, 
by opening the Cabinet to offices which merely demanded expert 
knowledge, and to officials who had given Party service but were 
becoming back numbers, had made an inner Cabinet a necessity. 
As a result, the public never knew by whom it was really ruled. 
The war brought the whole edifice down, and Mr. Lloyd 
George’s War Cabinet was the natural result. Its installation 
was hailed with delight, but its composition gave some ground 
for apprehension. The ideal was to convene for the purposes of 
the war the men most qualified to carry it on. Mr. Lloyd George 
was the natural protagonist. Men like Lord Curzon and Lord 
Milner had each a great record of Government. On the other 
hand, whatever the individual merits were of Mr. Bonar Law, 
Mr. Henderson, and Sir Edward Carson, the point common to all 
of them was that they were leaders of sections of the House of 
Commons, and one at least of them was heavily burdened in 
other directions. If any one outside the Government in January 
1917 had warned the country that the five or six statesmen who 
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were to conduct the war were also to decide every question of - 
importance in connexion with Home politics, foreign affairs, and 
post-war issues, he would have been laughed out of court. 

The members of the War Cabinet have done their best, and 
attained a high level of best. They have sat day and night, they 
have worked unremittingly. They have made exceptionally 
stirring speeches; they have ruled out nothing in order to spare 
themselves. But they are only human after all. If in many 
cases they have failed, the very magnitude of their Report supplies 
an eloquent vindication of the overpressure under which they 
labour. 

The Report of the War Cabinet is drawn up under eighteen 
heads, and of these only about eight really affect the conduct of 
the war. Do not these eight supply sufficient scope for the 
highest energy and the widest ambition? We have 7,000,000 
men operating in ten different countries on three continents. 
The Navy is at work in every sea; the national expenditure in 
three months amounts to the whole debt before the war. The 
War Cabinet has, beyond its own meetings, to attend Imperial 
Councils with the Dominions, and War Councils with the Allies, 
besides having much converse with neutrals. It has an army of 
propagandists. with whom it must keep in touch, and Parliamen- 
tary criticism to meet. A man discharging all these duties, with 
the spirit which the War Cabinet has shown, would have earned | 
many grey hairs in a twelvemonth. 

But this is only a tithe of its labours. It is not denied that 
the War Cabinet has to give more time to extraneous subjects 
than to the war: national organization, present and future; 
trade reform and industrial relations; transport and shipping; 
agricultural reform ; food; raw materials; education ; pensions. 
Some of these are by-products of the war, some are not. One’s 
brain reels. Moreover, 1917 bad in addition a cachet of its 
own for “Party truce” negation: Ireland, India, Franchise, 
Second Chamber, Liquor Trade, all scrambled for a place. Even 
Mr. Gladstone, blessed with a facility for shutting his eyes to 
Europe, would have ee on such a programme as three years’ 
work. 

How was it all done ? We are told:of 300 Cabinet meetings, 
and 248 extraneous persons who attended them ; the reading of 
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papers alone is said to take the most active Ministers three hours 
a day; a map would hardly be human if he did not occasionally 
dispense with the perusal of them. It was inevitable that ques- 
tions not immediately pressing or vital were referred to other 
ad hoc authorities. 

In consequence a “ rollick” has been going on outside. 
Ministers multiplied at every turn; the Members of Parliament 
in Government employ, formerly about forty, rose to ninety-four ; 
the clerical staff to 94,500. A gigantic bureaucracy filled the 
public buildings, clubs, and many of the private houses in the 
West End. Ministers hastily shovelled into office were as hastily 
replaced, and retired to the House of Lords. In fact, changes 
have been so kaleidescopic that they were followed with difficulty. 
The pace which gave the War Office seven chiefs in seven years, 
and the Admiralty four First Lords during three years of war, 
was accelerated in the Air Service, which had four Heads in 
eighteen months. All these movements were honestly intended 
to advance the public service, but they form a sufficient indication 
of the snapshot system which in the case of an overworked War 
Cabinet has had to replace the consecutive examination of policy 
incident to the old Cabinet order. 

Realizing to the full the force and driving-power of our present 
rulers, it seems ungenerous to dwell on those results which are 
manifestly regrettable. But a change in our Constitutional. 
methods has come to stay ; unless this system of Government by 
half a dozen oligarchs is to be permanent, we must face the 
truth. The old Cabinet—cumbrous as it was—checked the eccen- 
tricities of adventurous Ministers, if it did not sufficiently stimulate 
the lethargy. of “‘ old stagers.”” It may be safely asserted that 
with eighteen sane men sitting weekly, the Munitions Depart- 
ment would not have played pranks with wages which have 
slaughtered market prices, involved artificial bonuses, and put 
our steel and iron trades at the mercy of Continental competition 
after the war. 

Again, the well-meant efforts of the Board of Agriculture 
would have been curbed, and Wages Boards, not under Parlia- 
mentary control, would not have been allowed to fix sums which 
the light lands cannot pay, while cutting down rents for houses 
to a figure at which they cannot be maintained. If Cabinets met, 
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some Minister would perhaps have inquired how far a Labour 
Party after the next election would be likely to acquiesce in 
drastic raising of food prices to meet wages and taxes which are 
far outrunning the exceptional gains of farmers. It is hardly 
conceivable that Mr. Duke would have been allowed to again 
deluge Ireland with large bodies of pro-German sympathizers at 
a critical moment of the war, and make the Cabinet ridiculous by 
letting out two hundred criminal hunger-strikers in two months. 
If further instances be wanted, the hasty announcement of a 
far-reaching policy in India within a few days of the appointment 
of Mr. Montagu as Secretary of State would have been incon- 
ceivable except with an overpressed War Cabinet. 

The truth is, five or six men responsible for unexampled war 
operations cannot consider the pros and cons of domestic policy 
amidst the clash of arms. The results in Finance have been 
specially deplorable at a moment when our future depends on 
wise economy. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has become a 
cipher ; the Treasury is practically non-existent. The advocates 
of every fad or extravagance have seen their opportunity; the 
vultures are swarming on their prey. Whether it be control of 
the liquor trade and the railways; education; public health; 
housing ; farm colonies; roads; money is being commandeered 
for every conceivable ideal, and in too many instances is being 
squandered simply because the ordinary checks are withdrawn ! 

When the orgy is over, the headache which must follow will 
shake society to its foundations. The rich may be taxed 75 per 
cent. of their incomes, but no taxation can keep trade, wages, and 
prices permanently on an artificial basis, and those working men 
at home whose wages have gone up from £3 to £6, £8, or even 
£15 a week, and who have not been compelled to save a farthing, 
while their mates have risked life and limb for a pittance, will 
deeply resent the collapse of this “ bubble company ” method of 
Government. The agricultural world has become unsettled. 
Probably something like half the whole population of the country 
are now depending on the State, and will hold the State responsible 
when they begin to feel the effects of their own improvidence. 
These things began under Mr. Asquith’s Government, but they 
have gone from a canter to a gallop since Mr. Lloyd George took 
the helm. 
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Our contention is that the idea of a War Cabinet governing 
the country in matters apart from the war is fundamentally 
wrong. It cannot really guide Home Government, and its efforts 
to do so greatly hamper the conduct of the war. The fiction that 
a campaign can best be carried on by a body which does not 
include the heads of the War Office and Admiralty tells its own 
tale. Take one instance of many. Versailles has been the seat 
of most vital discussions. The Prime Minister and certain 
colleagues attend them with military advisers, but while Lord 
Derby was Secretary for War he was not included in these 
Councils. The Commander-in-Chief in the Field and the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff receive their appointments and take 
their orders from the Secretary of State, not from the Prime 
Minister. This is not an opportune moment to revive contro- 
versies which had their origin in the Council at Versailles. But 
assuredly the man who had Sir William Robertson as his chief 
adviser had the right to be present when discussions were pro- 
ceeding which were vital to the continuance of that distinguished 
officer in his post. As a matter of fact he was not. 

Take again the prisoners of war. There is no more difficult 
problem, and its handling by a Minister not of Cabinet rank has not 
been altogether fortunate. It might well have been one of the first _ 
concerns of the oligarchs, for every word which is uttered and every 
action delayed in respect of these tens of thousands of men who 
have endured untold horrors by the misfortune of war reacts on 
the patriotic instincts of entire communities. Yet this far-reach- 
ing object, like the Blockade under the late Government, or the 
Aliens Enigma, has had to take its chance as a stepchild among . 
the troubles which beset the three or four busiest offices, while its 
real parent is administering the food, liquor, housing, education, 
and democratization of the rest of the country. 

The truth is that what is required of a War Cabinet is that 
it should devote itself to military questions and decisions, and 
the material for it should be sought, not among leaders of Parties, 
- but administrators, military and naval as well as civil. A War 
Cabinet and a Home Cabinet can well exist side by side. If 
vital questions relating to India or Ireland come up for dis- 
cussion, the Prime Minister would, of course, take a share in the 
deliberations of the Home Cabinet. If measures affecting the — 
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war call for some serious invasion of ordinary civil practice or 
for legislation, the opinions of men like Mr. Bonar Law or Mr. 
Barnes would be indispensable to the War Cabinet. Such 
occasional summonses could be readily met; we should no 
longer draw into the War Cabinet some of the heaviest burdened 
Ministers simply because they can carry Party support. Every 
official should surely be set to the business which he best under- 
stands, and the spectacle of six devoted men staggering under an 
impossible load must, if it be continued much longer, result in a 
“jaded and anemic” assembly at the Council Board. 

The announcement that Sir George Cave will preside over a 
sort of Home Cabinet Committee will, we trust, inaugurate a new 
era. The present paramount consideration is to win the war; 
next, and not less important, that our nerve and foresight in 
regard to Peace terms be not less than that of Lord Beaconsfield 
in 1878. Looming before us lies the period of reconstruction— 
Imperial and internal—-on which the future of our race’ depends 
for a generation or more. We have no right to exhaust the men 
whose brains are needed for issues of the widest statesmanship 
on the pettier issues which usurp nine-tenths of our ordinary 
political activity. 

MIDLETON 
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THE DIRECTION OF THE WAR* 


America was not involved in the first acts of this terrible world- 
war, and necessarily had no responsibility whatsoever for the 
conduct of the campaign on the Allied side until she took a hand 
in the fighting. 

The good management of the higher direction of the war only 
became a matter of supreme importance to all Americans when 
their sons and brothers went out to fight in the just cause of the 
Allies, and therefore it is that a correct understanding of the 
reasons for the past successes and failures of America’s new 
comrades-in-arms has for the past year and more become of the 
deepest interest to all citizens of the United States. We look to 
them to help and to advise in the direction which may be given 
hereafter to the grand lines of this greatest of all campaigns, for 
it is on the sane and far-seeing direction that all else depends. It 
is on this subject of the higher direction of the war that I propose 
to do a little thinking aloud, asking no reader to agree with me 
unless he be convinced. 

The Origin of the War.—Opinions concerning the origin of the 
war and the responsibility attaching to various personages in 
various States for the outbreak of hostilities vary a good deal. 
My view is that the General Staffs of the Central Powers delibe- 
rately determined on what they called a preventive war in order 
to forestall the moment when Russia’s impending’ military re- 
organization was likely, if not certain, to prevent the accomplish- 
ment of those ambitious projects on which nearly all Germans 
of the ruling caste had set their hearts. 

This view will, I think, be shared by those few who followed 
closely the game of military beggar-my-neighbour which was 
played in the War Offices of Continental Europe in the years 
preceding the fateful August of 1914. Military Bill followed 
Military ‘Bil in rapid succession. Germany, by her last effort in 
this sense before the war, had beaten everything that France 
could do, whereupon Russia, arriving late upon the scene, outdid 
Germany by military projects so vast in their scope and so far- 
reaching in their effects had they been given time to mature, that 
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the German General Staff held that it could not allow this event 
to happen, and determined upon a preventive war at some date 
in the neighbourhood of January 1913 when the character of the 
Russian reforms became fully known. A pretext was soon found 
in the Austrian Archduke’s murder at Serajevo, and from that 
moment until all Europe was aflame the Germans steadily blocked 
all practicable avenues to peace. 

A preventive war is the most immoral of acts and the most 
detestable of political crimes. To drench the world in blood 
because something may happen which has not happened is both 
criminal and foolish, and so it was always considered by Bismarck, 
who left on record his abhorrence of a preventive war. When a 
Power is in a position, or feels that it may be in a position, of 
_ military inferiority in relation to rivals, it can set its diplomacy 
to work, and there are many chances that some turn of fortune’s 
wheel will bring about a change in the general situation. The 
friendships and enmities of States are not permanent, but 
evanescent. In our time we have seen the most kaleidoscopic 
changes in international relations, and history is full of them. Do 
not the episodes of this war suggest that if Germany had left well 
alone she would have accomplished more by peaceful intercourse 
than she has gained in arms? Is it not probable that her bugbear, 
Russia, would have been soon transformed into a democratic 
State from which nothing of military aggression was to be feared ? 
Has the preventive war been worth while? Who can affirm it? 
It is only a question whether it was most criminal or most foolish. 

It is not necessary at this time of day to defend England 
against the absurd charge of having caused or desired the war. 
The official papers are open to all to show how conscientiously 
our diplomacy strove and laboured for peace, and the Lichnowsky 
revelations have since disclosed to all seekers after truth how 
sincere was our desire to avoid hostilities. It was not until 
Belgium and the sanctity of treaties were violated that we took 
the field, as we were bound to do by a solemn and binding engage- 
ment. Just as we had not desired war, so had we not prepared 
for it. We had no army in the modern Continental sense, and 
it took us long, very long, to form one. This may not have 
Bic evidence of statesmanship, but it was proof of peaceful 

cy. 

- Tak Americans to follow through the war this silver thread 
of the German intention to destroy Russia, because it explains 
much and will hereafter explain more. The destruction of the 
military power of Russia and the permanent removal of the 
German nightmare of a war on two fronts was in my opinion: 
the primary and the considered aim of the German General Staff, 
which meant to accomplish its purpose over the body of France, 
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because France was allied with Russia and was sure to be con- 
centrated first. The German attack on France was only in one 
degree less criminal than the violation of Belgium. The Germans 
had no quarrel with France, nor France with Germany. The 
French had withdrawn ten kilometres from the frontier to avoid 
all risk of collisions, and at this distance from the border-line the 
first Frenchman was killed. The assault upon France was 
planned to be carried out by the great mass of the German troops, 
leaving few to contain Russia, and the plan was, after France 
had been struck down, to turn upon Russia, and in co-operation 
with Austria to destroy the Russian military power. The Ger- 
mans simply ignored international law and justice because they 
thought themselves strong enough to do so. Italy was Germany’s 
ally, though not for purposes of aggression. England, in a 
military sense, was regarded with contempt. Turkey was in 
Germany’s pocket, while America was far away, and at first 
unconcerned. There was nothing to prevent Germany from 
acting as she pleased. , 
Our Initial Plans —Our British part of the Allied plan of 

campaign in this preliminary stage was to throw into France as 
rapidly as possible such military forces as we possessed in order 
to meet the coming storm and help France to the best of our 
ability. We had to prepare to defend Egypt if Turkey came in 
against us, and to protect the head of the Persian Gulf. We had 
to sweep the German flag from the sea, to blockade Germany as 
closely as respect for the interests of neutrals permitted, and to 
dispossess her of her colonies, which formed dangerously useful 
bases for her war against our maritime commerce. No differences 
amongst us occurred in the working out of these plans, which 


slowly matured and effected their purposes. 


The French part of the German plan broke down on the 
Marne, as everybody knows, and a second attempt to carry 
matters to extremities in the West failed at Ypres before the 
steady countenance of the Allied troops. The Russians were 
weed in East Prussia, sacred soil to the Junkers; the Austrian 
army had proved a disappointment ; and Germany was forced to 
relinquish her offensive strategy in the West until Russia had 
been tackled and beaten down. The campaign of 1915 nearly 
effected this object, and during that year the British New Armies 
were not sufficiently matured, nor the French sufficiently recovered, 
to undertake anything very serious against the defensive troops 
and system which the Germans had established before they 
turned their faces to the East. But the back of the original 
German plan was broken at the Marne and at Ypres, and the 
problem of the war on two fronts had become even more difficult 
for Germany than she had anticipated. 
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The Dardanelles Expedition—It was in this year of 1915 that 
the Western Allies began that series of political blunders which 
have had such a large share in the prolongation of the war and 
in the escape from our grasp of the laurels of victory. 

America by now realizes our position in 1914 and 1915 from 
her own experiences in 1917 and 1918. It took us long to raise 
the men, long to train them, longer still to find the officers, cadres; 
guns, rifles, clothing, and equipments. All the vast preparations 
which Germany had been making over a period of forty years 
we had to arrange in a hurry in the midst of war. Our little 
amg Force of six divisions had gone out and had fought 
valiantly to beat back the first wave of-invasion and the most 
dangerous of all. But it had suffered terribly, and many of our 
Regular officers and N.C.O.’s who would have been invaluable 
to us in forming the New Armies lay buried in the blood-stained 
soil of France. It was not till May 1915 that the first division 
of our New Armies reached France, and we had meanwhile 
started out upon a fresh campaign which was the first of our four 
great commitments in the East. 

When Turkey entered the war we desired very naturally to 
wipe her off the account as speedily as possible. The best means 
was to strike at her capital and the seat of her power, which was 
indeed a military position of exceptional strength, but was open 
to the attack of maritime Powers like England and France, whose 
fleets were strong enough to keep Germany and Austria quiet 
and to have something to spare. A blow at Constantinople was 
the right strategy, and the fall of the historic city would have 
exercised a magical influence upon events. Not the least of the 
advantages would have been the opening up of a line of com- 
munication with Southern Russia by the Black Sea. All that 
was needed was that the attempt should be made after such 
sound and careful preparation and with such strength that failure 
would be, humanly speaking, impossible, and that the launching 
of this attack should not imperil success in the principal theatre, 
where we were engaged with what were still the main German 
forces. 

These limiting conditions were not fulfilled. The story of the 
conception and preparation of our expedition to Gallipoli is to 
be found in the first Report of our Dardanelles Commission, the 
text of which should be read by every American. I do not propose 
to narrate all the faults, which were rather in design and prepara- 
tion than in execution, or to gibbet the individuals principally 
concerned. They belong to history now. A sad history, if a 
glorious one. All that matters as a lesson for us all is that we 
sent inadequate forces, and could not even maintain those which 
we sent, for the excellent and sufficient reason that we did not 
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then possess the forces necessary to secure victory. Sooner or 
later, in this as in other military operations, the respective armies 
had to meet and fight. We were never in a position to meet the 
massed Turkish forces within short call of Constantinople in open 
battle and to accomplish our design, while meantime we remained 
too weak in France to accomplish anything serious. We had 
begun the fatal course of dividing our forces, with the result that 
neither in West nor East did we promote the success of the 
common cause. | 

Americans who read the diatribes of people like M. Chéradame 
against those who advocated concentration upon the West must 
bear in mind certain facts which the Eastern school of strategy 
studiously neglects to mention. The first division of our New 
Armies landed in France, as I have said, in May 1915, and a few 
divisions were seriously engaged in September of that year. But 
the New Armies as a whole were not fit to fight on a large scale 
until July 1916, and all the reproaches of the Hasterners that we 
failed to do this, that, or the other, whether it be a march to the 
Danube or upon Vienna or Budapest, are seen in all their naked 
but unabashed folly when any reasonable being compares the 
plan with the forces available to execute it. 

It was not only the men that were wanting for secondary 
operations in the spring and summer of 1915, but also the guns, 
munitions, and aircraft. We were still terribly short of guns in 
France in May 1915, when we endeavoured to attack in Artois 
in co-operation with the French. We were particularly short of 
high-explosive shell, and some comments of mine, cabled from 
France, upon our failures and losses from this cause, led to the 
creation of our first Coalition Government and the establishment 
of a Ministry of Munitions. But it was not until a year later 
that a good flow of heavy guns and munitions began as the result 
of these changes, and when the Easterners cover us with their 
maledictions for not recommending or approving eccentric expedi- 
tions during the years 1914, 1915, and 1916, the withers of us 
Westerners are unwrung, for we all know that never at that time 
did we possess the forces of all kinds necessary for the conduct 
: such expeditions without risking the safety of our position in 

rance. 

The Salonika Eaxpedition.—tIn spite of the failure at the 
Dardanelles, the Allied Governments, at the instance of France, 
sent a fresh expedition to Salonika in October 1915, with the 
ostensible object of succouring Serbia. It was too late, when this 
hi iis arrived, to save Serbia, as every strategist knew 
beforehand, and all the prognostications which we Westerners 
made before a man was landed at Salonika were fulfilled to the 
letter. An Allied Army, of perhaps half a million men in the 
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aggregate at one time, has remained immured at Salonika ever 
since, wasted by fever, and contained by a few Bulgarian divisions 
strongly posted in the mountains. Our Salonika Expedition 
encouraged Rumania to come in to her ruin, led to grave difii- 
culties with Greece, accomplished nothing in a military sense, and 
deprived our Allied Armies in France in 1915, 1916, 1917, and 
even to this day, of a reinforcement which had it been present 
in France might in any one of these years have turned victor 
to our side and have converted, in Napoleonic terms, a batai 
ordinaire into a bonne bataille. The principle of concentration of 
— at the decisive point had been neglected, and we paid the 
penalty. 

Our Campaigns of 1916 and 1917.—Though the Allied plan of 
campaign for 1916 suffered grievously owing to the Gallipoli 
failure and the absence from the decisive theatre of the Salonika 
Army, it was well and truly made. All the Allies were to attack 
together, or as nearly as might be, and Verdun held out gloriously 
for four months, until the other Allied armies were ready to 
intervene. The British, Russian, and Italian armies all fought 
well, and by the united efforts of all the Allies the Central Powers 
were reduced by the end of 1916 to such a serious condition that 
the Kaiser in December of that year offered to negotiate. ... 
The war went on. 

The year 1917 was one of light and shade, but the sombre 
shades predominated. In March the Russian Revolution broke 
out, and there gradually ensued that crumbling of all authority 
and discipline which mortally wounded the Russian armies and 
ended by destroying them. But in April America stepped into 
the ring, and it became a primary interest to the Allies to hold 
on with all their strength until the American armies were in a 
situation to bring effective aid. From our own experience we 
could not reckon on such aid on a grand scale before the autumn 
of 1918 at the earliest, and our proper course was, after the full 
and disastrous consequences of the Russian collapse were realized 
in June 1917, and still more after the Italian defeats in October 
of the same year, to hold on grimly and to sacrifice all secondary 
considerations in order to maintain our ground in the principal 
theatre where America proposed to unite her forces with ours. 

The story of our 1917 campaign in France and Flanders is 
told in Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig’s dispatch of December 23 
last. When this campaign began we still hoped for Russian 
support which was promised at a given date. Russian leaders 
were as good as their word, but their armies, honeycombed by 
indiscipline, broke in their hands, and by June or ia 1917 it 

~ should have been obvious to every one that the Russian collapse 
had altered the conditions of the contest to our serious disad- 
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vantage. Germany, less by the weight of her arms than thanks 
to the internal convulsions of the Russian State, had gained her 
object in the East. The peace treaties with Bolshevist Russia, 
the Ukraine, and Rumania followed. But to confirm this success 
and exploit it Germany needed the acceptance of the fait accompli 
by the Allies, and, as they were not prepared to tender it, a 

eat German victory in the West became indispensable. We 
were clearly liable to be attacked in 1918 by some 220 German 
divisions, and Italy to be assailed by the bulk of the Austrian 
forces. We were on the defensive in the West until America 
appeared in force, and it was obviously Germany’s game to 
crush us before America arrived. 

Fundamental Errors of Direction—-In June 1917 the duty of 
England, France, and Italy was, therefore, to place in the field 
in the West every man that they could raise and train to meet 
the threatening storm. France did all she could, but had suffered 
immense losses and could not do very much. Italy worked hard 
and reorganized her damaged armies. We failed to increase our 
armies in France owing to the belief which prevailed in certain 
exalted quarters in England that no decision could be reached in 
the West, and that we were over-insured against the success of a 
German attack in France. Turning with natural aversion from 
the bitter and superficially unproductive fighting on the Western 
Front, our Governors looked to the East, and conceived the 
unfortunate plan of prosecuting our campaign against the Turks 
in the hope that we could win the war by a march upon Aleppo. 

The successful campaign of Allenby in Palestine followed in 
the winter of 1917-1918, while our expedition to Mesopotamia 
acted in concert with it, although separated from it by several 
hundred miles, mostly of desert. We won Jerusalem as we had 
won Bagdad, and our prestige in the East rose proportionately, 
but all this time we were sacrificing the substance for the shadow. 
By March 1918 we had 1,300,000 men drawing rations in our 
three Eastern theatres of war, including white and Indian troops 
and labour units. The maintenance of such numbers, at the 
cost of the permanent diversion of some three tons gross of 
shipping a man, threw a tremendous strain on our tonnage, and 
as every ship passing along the Mediterranean was liable to 
submarine attack, we suffered heavy losses there. Most of our 
difficulties respecting food at home and the transport of American 
troops to France arose from our political infatuation for these 
Kastern triumphs. About one-quarter of our total maritime 
losses is said to have been incurred on the Mediterranean route. 

I did not think, and do not think, that we ever possessed the 
surplus of troops to justify our Eastern adventures. Our business 
was to make sure of victory in the West first of all, and only 
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to roam in other fields when victory in the West was made 
absolutely safe. This result we had not, in my opinion, secured. 
The view of our most experienced soldiers was that we should 
stand on the defensive in Egypt and Mesopotamia, and con- 
centrate all available men in France, which was regarded by all 
competent strategists, including those of Germany, as the principal 
theatre where the main masses would meet, and where victory 
would be decided. We thought, and think still, that victory in 
the principal theatre would give us all that we wanted elsewhere 
and decide the terms of peace in our favour, and that no victories 
in the secondary theatres, no matter how mirific and soul-stirring, © 
could decide anything. All our best soldiers were unanimous on 
this subject, but our political chiefs were not converted to our 
view, and policy ruled and dictated operations. Bad_ policy 
makes bad war, and so it has ever been. So convinced was I 
that we were pursuing a highly dangerous course that I left the 
London Times, with which I had been associated for fifteen years, 
because I could not obtain the indispensable editorial support for 
my views, and in January 1918 I took service with the Morning 
Post, which was an independent organ with Mr. H. A. Gwynne 
for editor, whos: views accorded with mine. Here I straightway 
began to inform the public of the dangers which we were running 
by our dispersion of force in the East and by our failure to increase 
or even maintain our strength in the West, and I pointed out 
plainly the coming menace of attack by the united forces of the 
enemy. Our War Cabinet would not listen to me, but two 
months later the Germans fell upon us in overwhelming strength, 
and the crudity of our strategy stood revealed to the world. 
The German claim to have disposed of 600,000 of our men by 
April, and to have captured 1500 of our guns, was an absurd 
exaggeration which Americans can safely divide by two, but our 
losses were heavier than we had ever experienced within the 
same limits of time, and the theory of our over-insurance in the 
West had been proved to be a complete fallacy. 

Our Policy reversed.—The campaign which I made in favour 
of the war organization and the strategy which our soldiers 
advocated brought upon me the bitterest personal attacks, but 
any one who concerns himself with public affairs is open to such 
attacks, and must be content to accept them with equanimity. 
All that mattered was that our War Cabinet, convinced, not by 
my pen, but by the weight of the enemy’s sword, immediately 
took steps to change their policy, and not only passed a new 
Military Service Act extending the service age to ‘fifty, and to 
fifty-five in certain cases, but included Ireland within the Act, 
called up by administrative order scores of thousands of youths 
previously in civil occupations, and filled our depots with recruits. 
They also totally revised their bankrupt policy of Eastern adven- 
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ture so dear to the heart of M. Chéradame and the dangerously 
influential body of amateur strategists who worked with him. 
Whether these wholesome and necessary changes of policy will 
or will not have come in time will probably be known to America 
before these lines aEpenr in print, and J shall only say that since 
our War Cabinet changed their policy they have done their 
level best to make amends for the past, and that no differences 
now divide us. We stand greatly beholden to America for allow- 
ing her troops, as a temporary measure, to fill up our depleted 
ranks in France. But whether success or failure may ensue, it 
remains true, terribly and disastrously true, that the change of 

olicy came at least six months after the time when it should 
it been adopted, and the lesson here is that Americans should 
profit by our experience, look well ahead, and base their policy 
on sound strategic reasoning. 

Eastern School Fallacies-—All the schemes of our Easterners, 
so far as I have been privileged to study them, have been devoid 
of a military basis. They have been purely political in scope, 
and when policy neglects to take military conditions into account, 
history usually describes such policy as bad, and is damning in 
its judgments. Let Americans of intelligence study, for example, 
the proposed march to the Danube from Salonika, and the march 
by Laibach on Vienna. In the first case they will find few 
carriageable roads, one miserable railway of a mountain type 
and easily destroyed, a sea of mountains, few supplies, and every 
conceivable difficulty in the way of the march of a large army 
which, had it reached the Danube, would with certainty have 
found an Austro-German army of superior strength across its 
path. The march by Laibach on Vienna would have had only 
two railways at its disposal in North-EHastern. Italy, and again 
difficult country beyond and inadequate railway facilities to 
support a large army which would have been met on the road 
to Vienna by superior forces of the Central Powers. These 
latter had and have such good means for concentrating on the 
Danube or round Vienna that we could not wisely have under- 
taken either adventure with less than a million men, and no 
administrative officer has yet been able to guarantee that such an 
army, in such country, could be either lodged, fed, or supplied 
on the lines of communication proposed. 

AJl these schemes, which were inherently inept, fell to the 
ground in June 1917 when the Russian armies refused any longer 
to fight. But the underlying idea of our Easterners of surrounding 
the Central Empires with their 115 million inhabitants was 
always preposterous. We can put hurdles round sheep, but to 
pen in wolves with hurdles is labour Jost. The Easterners talked 
each other into folly after folly. They took our higher political 
councils of defence by storm. But military support for their 
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dreamings there was none. The touch of the enemy’s sword at 
Saint-Quentin caused the crazy facade of the Eastern school to 
collapse like a house of cards. It is now discredited, and as 
discredited people always rate others for their faults, I am not 
surprised that they should rate me, whose unpleasant but necessary 
duty it has been to expose their errors throughout the war. I may 
add that I do not recognize my own writings in passages which 
M. Chéradame has quoted in the Atlantic Monthly, whence they 
have been reproduced in the National Review, apparently at 
second hand from some bad French translations, but as he gives 
no reference to the newspapers in which my articles are said to 
have appeared, nor any dates, I may be absolved from alluding 
to them further. 

The Case for the West.—The strategy which regarded the West 
as the principal Front could not in my opinion be gainsaid. 
Germany was our chief enemy, and her fall would bring down her 
allies, while the converse was not true, and no disasters to Turkey 
would produce a decision. In the West the main armies of our 
chief enemy stand and have always stood, even in 1915. If we 
won in the West we won everywhere, and if we failed in the 
West we lost everywhere so far as the Continental phase of the 
war was concerned. Concentration in the West, indispensable by 
reason of the fact that the chief German forces were, and still are, 
massed there, was also convenient since France was close to us. 
We could protect the Channel crossing, and in France we found 
everything necessary for the prosecution of the war in the most 
vigorous manner. We were in a friendly and a civilized country 
with the roads, railways, billets, and all other facilities for carrying 
on war on a formidable scale. We had the grand French army 
beside us, and the Belgians too. We could reach out a hand to 
Italy if she needed our help, and she could help us, transfers of 
troops on place by rail and overland. All our losses of men 
and material could be rapidly made good from home, and our 
sick and wounded could quickly be evacuated. So long as we 
remained. capable of offensive strategy in the West the Germans 
were held there, and final victory was beyond their grasp. Our 
true object was, or should have been, to have continually piled 
up force until the main armies of our chief enemy were broken 
down. We were spared in the West the tremendous drain on 
our tonnage inevitable in campaigns in Eastern theatres, par- 
ticularly when the U-boat became dangerous, and so long as we 
dominated in the West we dominated the whole war, and none 
of the German conquests in Russia could fructify. 

Subject to the changes which may take place before these 
lines appear in print, this general statement of the supremacy 
of the Western Front remains true for America to-day. The 
British Isles and the British and American Navies stand between - 
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the incoming American transports and the enemy who is only 
able to harm a fraction of the American forces by the sporadic 
raids of submarines, which are countered by the Allied naval 
offensive and by the convoy system. France is the theatre of 
war nearest to America. With France America has indissoluble 
links of sentiment, and in France she finds only friends. All our 
British ports and resources are open to America, and in France, 
more profitably than anywhere else, can the new American 
armies be best deployed. I am only surprised that, at this late 
period of the war, it should be necessary to proclaim the supre- 
macy of the Western Front, for the proposition has been demon- 
strated by every act of the war, and in a wholly unanswerable 
manner. 

America and War Direction—So much for the past, and now 
for the future. I do not doubt that America will vote for the 
war in the West being fought to a finish, and will realize that 
Italy is part of the Western Front and inseparable from it. In 
what precise situation a continued German and Austrian offensive, 
still delayed as I write, will find us Western Allies a few months 
hence is not a subject upon which I propose to speculate. The 
essential matter is that we and America propose to go on, no 
matter what happens, and when all the English-speaking world 
is united in a great and glorious purpose I reckon it invincible. 
If we can hold our own for the next few months, and especially 
if the Allied Armies hold together and are not separated by some 
German break-through at Amiens or elsewhere, I make no doubt 
that the arrival of the American armies and the reinforcements 
which we now have in training at our depots, will redress the 
lost balance of advantage. But even were the worst to befall, 
and the continental phase of the war to close temporarily to our 
disadvantage, we should be no worse off against the German 
tyranny than we were in 1810 against that of Napoleon, and 
though the war would change its aspects, we should still pursue 
our aims with implacable perseverance until they were achieved. 
It is in the manner of the English-speaking race never to make 
peace until after victory. 

I wish to ask Americans, when they are here in great force, 


and necessarily are called upon to take a more prominent part 


in the strategic direction of the campaign, to examine every 
question that arises with open minds, and not to be misled by 
phrases and catchwords, which are traps for the unwary. I beg 
them to ask Why and How in the case of every project put 
before them, and to accept nothing unless good and convincing 
reasons for it are placed before them. We think that we have a 
right to courit upon the fresh minds, fresh ideas, and fresh vigour 
that a country like America can bring into the common stock, 
and the more prominent the place that American leaders take in 
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our councils the better shall we be pleased. Such a phrase, for 
example, as that of “the single army ”’ is liable to # miscon- 
strued. The single army can never exist. There will always be 
a French, American, Italian, and British Army. Differences of 
language, customs, character, training, and armament will always 
exist between them. To have created a single army we should 
have begun a quarter of a century ago. An international army 
is not a national army, and nothing will make it one. There is 
an Inter-Allied Army and that is all. Over this Inter-Allied 
Army we have accepted, fully and unreservedly, the command of 
a great French general, and we are all determined to support 
him in a whole-hearted manner. The question of unity of com- 
mand has been settled once and for all. But because this is so 
we need not abandon our sense of realities or suppose that we 
can safely sink our individualities and become an amalgam. To 
descend lower than the divisional unit in breaking up our national 
forces would, in my opinion, be a serious danger, and [ hope that 


we may never come to it. The national division at least must . 


remain the tactical unit of execution except for such temporary 
purpose as reinforcing the depleted ranks of an Ally, and we 
must see how things go on with armies formed of divisions of 
different nationalities before we finally accept such form of armies 
as the best solution. 

There are two great dangers which present themselves to our 
minds in France: one, that the hitherto excellent relations of 
Staffs and troops of different nationalities may not survive defeats 
or misfortunes suffered when the various nationalities are mixed 
up on the battle front; and, secondly, that the administrative 
services may break down when national armies are scattered in 


divisions all over the Western Front. Both questions are inde- © 


pendent of the question of the single command, which is now 
irrevocable. I regard good relations between the several nations 
of the Allies to be the most priceless of all treasures. The loss 
of them I should regard as worse than the loss of a battle. I 
think that there.is danger to good relations in the creation of 
armies, each of a dozen or more divisions, out of heterogeneous 
material, and if our national armies had all been held together I 
should have preferred it. The new system only came into force 
in France early in April, after the initial German attack which 
began on March 21 had been at least temporarily checked, and 
this new system has not yet, as I write, stood the test of serious 
battle. On the administrative side, England and America draw 
most of their supplies, stores, munitions, and equipments from 
their own territories. With their armies held together, and with 
good and regular communications, the functioning of supply is a 
comparatively simple matter, but when divisions are scattered far 
and wide and mixed up with other nationalities, the business of 
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the rearward services becomes gravely complicated and subject to 
excessive difficulties which I would gratefully have seen our 
national armies spared. With every display of tact, goodwill, 
and ability, and, above all, with success in the field, these dangers 
may be averted, but to those acquainted with the practical 
handling of large forces in the field the administrative complica- 
tions appear serious, and, for the two reasons which I have given, 
I think that it remains to be proved whether the breaking up of 
national armies is an advantage or the reverse. I do not like it, 
and cannot dishonestly abandon my professional convictions and 
pretend that I like it just to drift easily along with the prevailing 
current. 

The Recovery of Russia.—The second great matter with which 
American leaders will have to deal is the whole vast question of 
the conduct of the war outside the Western theatre. American 
leaders must study this gigantic problem and help in the solution 
of it. I am not now thinking about the Eastern campaigns to 
which J have referred in the earlier part of this article, but to 
much larger aspects of the world-war, and, above all, to Russia 
and the questions which revolve round Russia. Russia, as we 
all know, went out of the war because she collapsed internally. 
Two parts of Russia signed treaties of peace on compulsion of 
events. These treaties were not the expression of Russia’s will, 
but were exacted from her weakness. Torn with internal dis- 
sensions, Russia accepted a truce with the external enemy in 
order to make peace in the interior, but no Russian has yet said 
that this truce in itself was good, or that the dismemberment of 
Russia was acceptable. It was, in fact, wholly bad and inac- 
ceptable, and most of the better elements in Russia reject it with 
contumely, and only wait for the hour when they can denounce 
it. The brutal and overbearing conduct of the Germans in the 
Ukraine and elsewhere have completed the disillusion, and though 
many towns and territories have called the Germans in so that 
order may prevail, it is not from love of Germany, but because 
it was necessary on any terms to find space to breathe in a mad 
Russian world. 

The Germans are exploiting Russia and treating it as a vulture 
treats a carcass. They have cut off from her vast territories 
which they have openly annexed, and their columns are already 
far in the interior, and even on the Don. Every day their 
appetites grow as resistance diminishes, and there is almost no 
ambition in the wide realms of Asia that they do not now enter- 
tain. With time, and given the continued passivity of the Allies, 
there are no limits which can be set upon these’ plans. The 
Germans are at the foot of the Caucasus. Soon they will be 
across it, and are already intriguing with the republics, kingdoms, 
and khanates of Central Asia. They form their Austro-German 
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prisoners in Russia into bands and send them forward armed, 
often under Russian officers, to seize centres of communication 
farther East. There are no obstacles in their path, and no 
moderating word from home restrains them. Germany has set 
out upon the conquest of Asia as a preliminary to the domination 
of the world, and allows her unslaked thirst for aggression no 
limitations at all. 

Our object must be to recover touch with Russia, and to help 
her in her delivery from her invaders. I do not think that the 
absorption of Russia is a practicable policy, because it is against 
all measure and all reason. Poland, an incidental victim of the 
happenings, will resist the final destruction of her nationality to 
the death. The Bolshevists hate the Germans and all that they 
stand for. Ukrainia now knows what German protection means, 
The Cossacks are, above all things, jealous of their ancient customs 
and their land. Though Russia is chaotic for the moment, there 
is a common bond in the hatred which Germany inspires among 
all, and it needs but the appearance of Allied forces to change 
the aspect of affairs. 

There was danger at one time that we Allies, disgusted by 
our apparent desertion by Russia and the horrors of the Revolu- 
tion, might accept a peace at Russia’s expense. The lassitude 
caused by a long and wearing war increased the danger. From 
that great political error we were saved by the clarion note of 
President Wilson’s warning that he meant to stand by Russia as 
by France, and as he is the protagonist in this new phase of the 
contest I venture to suggest that Americans should take the lead 
in advocating ways and means for carrying their President’s 
policy into effect. I do not think that the President’s policy is 
only sentimental and idealistic. I believe that it can be trans- 
lated into military action and carried into effect, but to enter 
deeply into this subject would involve a discussion on strategy 
which would be highly inexpedient. There are certain principles 
upon which all action must be based. First, all action implies 
Russian consent, and, if practicable, Russian invitation. Secondly, 
it can only be undertaken with the surplus of troops remaining. 
over after security in the West is assured. Thirdly, we shoul 
use all avenues of approach to Russia in order to galvanize into 
life as many Russians as possible and present Germany with as 
many centres of resistance as possible. Lastly, we can use, now 
and at once, all the Allied forces of Japan, China, and India, and 
the forces of our present expeditions in the East, for the accom- 
plishment of our ends, without derogating from the cardinal 
principle of concentration, because the bulk of these forces, by 
their nature and present geographical distribution, are utilizable 
in the Middle and Far East, and are not now utilizable on our 
Western Front except after intolerable delays. 
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J doubt whether the political and military regeneration of 
Russia can be accomplished during the war except with external 
military help. But if that help can be given, the war of partisans 
now being carried on by Russians will assume a different character. 
It was the presence of Wellington’s army in Spain that rendered 
both possible and efficacious the Spanish rising against Napoleon, 
because the dispositions of armies to wage a guerilla war, and 
those needed to meet organized armies, are wholly different and 
irreconcilable. When columns are broken up to fight partisans 
they become an easy prey to hostile armies, and when they are 
collected to fight these armies the partisans become masters of 
all the country around, cut off stragglers and supplies, and render 
the life of the invader intolerable. ‘To the consideration of ways 
and means for carrying President Wilson’s declared policy into 
effect American soldiers and sailors will no doubt give their most 
earnest attention, and I can only say that time presses, seasons 
are fleeting, and that all we Allies in Europe desire nothing better 
than tosee Russia restored to her rightful position among the nations. 

The Great Things.—I hope that Americans, looking across the 
ocean that unites rather than divides us, will see only the great 
things and take no notice of the little ones. The British Empire 
after nearly four years of war remains absolutely united and 
determined to prosecute the struggle till victory is achieved. 
We, looking across the water at you, see the same great things, a 
people united and resolute in effort to accomplish a great and 
unselfish purpose. We care nothing for the criticism which must 
fall on all administrations during the progress of such a war as 
this. We knew that you had to pass through all the difficulties 
that beset us. We welcome your sons and brothers as our own, 
trusting that they will learn, in the great comradeship of arms, 
to like us more as they know us better, and that mighty conse- 


- quences, pregnant with good for the world. will come out of this 


terrible evil which has fallen upon humanity. 

We appreciate with the deepest feelings of respect the high 
moral standard which your President has set up, his firm guidance 
in great affairs, and the grandeur of his conceptions. Far removed 
from the heat and dust of the conflict he sees clearly the magnitude 
of the issues at stake, and with penetrating and unfailing clearness 
of vision points out to us all the path of honour and of safety. 
These things, the leadership of your President and the energy 
and patriotism of your people, are exceedingly helpful to us and 
enable us to regard the future with confidence in the firm belief 
that America, having set her hand to this giant’s task of over- 
throwing the most dangerous despotism that has ever threatened 
the world’s peace, will never turn back nor faint by the way 
until her mission is accomplished. C. A C. REPINGTON 
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I 


ON a fine summer’s evening the Abbeville road is a pleasant one 
to travel. After leaving Doullens, by easy gradations and gentle 
stages it follows the meandering course of the River Authie, and for 
many a league accompanies that slow-flowing stream on its journey 
tothesea. Yes; after passing through heavily timbered meadows 
and skirting the edge of a forest it joins its undulating fortune to 
a wide and charming valley-—that valley which to the English- 
man cannot but recall the Vale of the Kennet and the stretch 
of the Bath Road between Newbury and Marlborough. This 
road of ours follows the northern slope, so that from a wooded 
gently falling hill-side you look across the well-timbered and 
cultivated vale—with occasional glimpses of the winding river— 
towards a similar slope some two miles distant. 

On this calm, hot, and somewhat hazy June evening the wind- 
ings of the highway as a motor-car speeds along, the placid scenery, 
the white and pale grey villages grouped at intervals of three or 
four kilometres beneath sanchlind woods, the lush green and rich 
yellow meadows, the contented grazing cattle, the quiet and 
peculiar wayside incidents, even the provoking call of the cuckoo 
occasionally heard—all these are sheer fascination to a mind 
long attuned to the ceaseless banging and barking of batteries, 
the whistle of shells, and the infinitely wearisome sight of trenches, 
used, disused, and half-used. There is found in this glimpse 
of a landscape bathed in failing and dreamy sunshine, in this 
playing of the wind among graceful poplars and scintillati 
willows, a sense of infinite reaction, of curiosity, and of profoun 
peace. You seem to enter a new world, and all things in it are 
fresh, clean, and beautiful. The life of the villages—though half 
asleep—is surprising: so many people, so much doing! And 
how happy everybody looks! Here the cows being driven in to 
milking, there the children wandering home from school. Of 
course the soldiery are everywhere. At one place it is the 
Americans ; at another the Army Service Corps or Air Service ; 
somewhere else signs of cavalry ; and then a great lorry park or 
tool depot. Here you have the band of one of the famous Welsh 
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regiments playing retraite in the village street, headed by its famous 
silky white Haly post, which, led by the drum-major, provokes the 
unspeakable admiration of a vivacious crowd of onlookers. 

or in the evening sunlight can one fail to admire the white, 
green-shuttered, and cool-looking chateaux which, surrounded by 
their lawns, orchards, and background of woodland, so numerously 
accompany the Abbeville road. These are not old, not in the 
smallest sense architecturally striking, yet somehow they greatly 
please the eye, seeming completely to belong to the leisurely and 
smiling aspect of that countryside. Nor is the highway without 
surprises. At Saint-Ricquier, for instance, one comes quite unwit- 
tingly upon a magnificent ornate Gothic church, rising immensely 
out of the trivial village, with its jackdaws, pigeons, a square 
piazza in front, and, clinging to it, some dim legend of the enthroned 
Joan of Arc. And almost immediately you are at Abbeville. 


II 


Abbeville station at ten o’clock of a sultry morning, waiting 
for the Paris express, is a busy place. All now is noise, clamour, 
and vociferous energy as might be expected of one of the 
chief railway centres behind the Western Front. A hooting of 
sirens, a blowing of horns, a backing in and out of long supply- 
and troop-trains, a shouting and a crying of railway officials, a 
wild bustling and wrestling with luggage, R.T.O.’s and the Mission 
Militaire. And what a crowd on the station platform! The 
uniforms of all the Allies seem to be here in one representative 
gathering: and your photographer, your cinematographer— 
where are they ? Certainly the predominant note is khaki—-the 
khaki of the heavy and solid English, the square, thick-set English 
with their unromantic, imperturbable calm: of the Americans, 
lithe and slim, rather like keen commercial travellers, with nasal 
voices, odd cynical faces, and an air of being perpetually amused : 
-of the Belgians, bearded, learned, too new-looking 
according to our ideas, with their bright yellow boots and belts. 
The requisite dash of colour is found among the French officers, 
who in sky-blue of the smartest rush wildly hither and thither. 
And there are many poilus in steel helmets and rather battered 
uniforms going on permission or returning therefrom. On the 
platform opposite is a group of Portuguese in grey uniforms, 
whose dark sallow com at a speak of Oporto, orange-groves, 
and the sun-baked South. There are Australians and Canadians, 
quite another but equally well-known type, and standing by 
himself a little Japanese of the Staff. Behind all these the back- 
ground of the crowd—the demure-looking V.A.D.’s, grip in hand, 
the severer hospital nurses. A motley collection, a curious 
Spectacle in the fierce morning sunshine. 
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Then the Paris train comes in. The scene is indescribable— 
the confusion, the rushing to and fro, the perilous shifting of 
luggage on trucks, the blowing of horns and of whistles. In a 
first-class compartment are found a middle-class Frenchman and 
his wife, the owner of a factory and brickfield near the coast—a 
prosperous-looking couple with charming manners and execrable 
clothes—who are returning from a visit to their property; a 
reserved, white-haired civilian Englishman, for twenty years 
resident in Armentiéres as agent: of a big British firm—thoroughly 
commercial ; a French jeune personne; and a British officer. 

Through all that long and sultry day the train rolls on its 
circuitous way towards Paris—faster, mercifully, than of yore. 
First it touches the sea—and there our British officer gets out 
—then turns inland, passing through a rather monotonous 
country whose broad marshy valleys, traversed by streams, are 
bounded by low and often wooded hills. The meadows are 
richly clothed with cowslips, buttercups, and marigolds, on the 
folding woods isa still spring-time green, the corn ripening visibly 
waves in the wind, whilst flippant magpies—those typical birds of 
Northern France—flit from tree to railway embankment and back 
again. The journey, though wearisome, is not without diversion. 
At déjeuner in the restaurant-car, a French infantryman sits oppo- 
site reading Ja Revue de Paris! (Can one imagine an English 
Tommy reading the Hibbert Journal?) He has been gassed, 
this erudite fellow, in the fighting at Kemmel, has just been dis- 
charged from hospital, and is on a week’s leave to his home in 
the Midi. Every hour or two the train stops at some station of 
mediocre importance, whereupon everybody clambers out to walk 
up and down, talking and smoking, beside the line. 

At Abancourt many descend. At Beauvais the remainder 
make an exodus to the dining-car. In our compartment there 
remains a solitary young lady at once elegant, very pretty, mistress 
of her English, and willing to use it to the best advantage. And 
as afternoon wears into evening the journey becomes so burden- 
some that it is natural to fall into a conversation even though 
this attractive creature is obviously of the strictest and the most 
exclusive. At first the conversation is of books, of writers, of 
Napoleon (this girl’s peculiar passion), of travel; then of affairs 
and of Life in general. There is to be found in this bloom of 
the French noblesse (at most twenty-one years old)—as in so 
many well-educated Frenchwomen to-day—that peculiar blend of 
hard and matter-of-fact worldliness ak. common sense with the 
exquisiteness, the spirituelle, the semi-detachment, the almost 
fatalism of the still and proudest class in Europe. 

This sentiment, for instance: “ With the shams, the tea- 
party ladies, the bazaar ladies, the ladies whose work is done m 
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motor-cars, self-advertisement, and rushing from place to place— 
with these I have no patience.” (In the mid-Victorian era she 
would have stamped her foot.) “ We have no time for such 
people. There is work and for everybody.” 

She speaks with conviction. For two solid years she has 
buried herself in a bleak sand-dune village on the sea-coast, doing 
the routine work of a French hospital, and during that time only 
once revisiting her home. It is her first visit to Paris for twelve 
months, now she is going to buy her trousseau for the wedding 
with an Englishman. Here is one who in spite of all has never 
lost her character of the Parisienne—her instinct for wonderful 
clothes, her passion for the ballroom and for dancing, for the life 
of restaurants and theatres, for gaiety, for being amusing and 
being amused. Yes, this young lady (unlike the world in general) 
has preserved her intuition—her sense of humour, of tragedy, of 
delicacy, and of discrimination. She can laugh with Dickens 
and with Pickwick, cry with Turgenev, satirize with Wilde, adore 
Loti, talk well of Kipling, like Jan Hay, condemn imperiously 
Balzac, Zola, and the materialists; she can englamour her 
Napoleon, she can defend her Clemenceau, and discuss (with con- 
viction) the politics of France, of England, and of Europe... . 
And she can tell you exactly how many glasses of champagne a 
well-behaved young lady can imbibe without showing the effect ! 

Your Englishwoman pales by comparison, not for lack of 
ability, but by her insularity, her lack of a point of view, and of 
the “ cosmopolitan sense.’ She is interested in her luncheon, but 
the other is interested in literature—and champagne. And on 
a long railway journey these latter often carry one farthest. 

But there is a view-point which seems to unite the young 
femininity of all aristocracies of all races of all generations ! 

“Ah, one’s family! They are impossible! With them it is 
always the same. It does not matter whether I wear open-work 
stockings, wish to stay late at a ball, or choose for myself a 
husband—they raise a scandal no matter. And always one must 
be attended. Now I go to face them and I know there will be a 
scene. My father, he won’t be so bad, but my maman .. .! Itis 
not she who is going to marry ; itis I who am going to settle myself 
for life, and surely I may sr the man. But one’s family— 
they are impossible ! ” 


Paris!" 
Paris in the gathering dusk of a sultry June evening. The Ger- 
man armies are forty miles away. . . . Is there any sign of this in the 


roar and bustle of the Gare du Nord, in the whirl of humanity that 

seems to press convulsively without, in the surging tide that sweeps 

through the swing doors and besieges every mode of conveyance and 
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stands in queues and waits patiently in throngs and crowds? Yes, 
there is. One portion of these crowds and throngs is seeking a 
way out of the threatened city ; but by far the larger portion are 
immigrants, refugees, who, hurriedly evicted from villages and 
farms in secluded country places, are cast high and dry upon the 
metropolis by the current of war, roughly handled, swirled in the 
whirlpool of humanity they know not whither. Of such is this 
group of old women and children marooned amid their baggage ; 
these nuns, sad-looking in their silent resignation, sitting on little 
packages, clasping old-fashioned shabby umbrellas ; these middle- 
aged women and youths rushing frenziedly between soldiers and 
officials in vain search for transport and information. What 
a pandemonium! What a world of dreariness and weariness 
beneath the dim arc-lights that compete with a fading sunset 
under the great vault of the station roof. 

Yet Paris remains essentially the same. It is the same crowd 
that on this summer evening sways and crushes upon the pave- 
ments of the squalid streets near to the Gare du Nord as swayed 
and crushed there months or even years ago. Taxis—though not 
many of them—dash hither and thither, each one assailed by 
a ravening mob; throngs and mobs of idlers stand at the exits 
to the station just of their curiosity watching others press out and 
in; hundreds of poilus stroll by with hatless girls hanging on their 
arms ; a mingled roar of train-whistles, motor-noises, and human 
chatter, even snatches of song; old women darting across the 
road with the evening milk, newspaper-sellers shouting and 
selling, waiters shutting up the outside cafés, and the everyday 
life of the city going on apparently the same. 

As you pass out of the station into the now dim and purple 
dusk, a glowing orbit of electric light enclosed by a mob of 
interested faces detains you. It is like a glimpse of some episode 
on a brilliantly lighted stage. Within the blaze of electricity the 
refugee children and the parentless babies are being tended by 
nurses, Samaritan-like, in miraculous white. There are cots and 
beds and an atmosphere of eager solicitude. At least so it 
seems—but the crowd presses ruthlessly on, and it is possible 
—. to treasure gratefully in the mind this vision of American 
charity. 

Ons in the streets there is felt something of that electric 
atmosphere which brooded over the streets of London on the 
evening of August 4, 1914. The people ebb and surge, there is 
an indefinable air of crisis, of expectancy, so that the mind 
goes. back a the rippling Authie river and the 
oe — of Abbeville, where last night scarcely a foot- 

echoed. 
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IV 

Morning again, and in its bright light the garden of the 

t hotel in the Place Vendéme ‘poke ak pont and exceed- 
ingly peaceful. The hotel is all white, and smiles at you in the 
gay sunshine. There is a glimpse of a glass veranda, a gravel 
walk and one or two beds of flowers, and groups of palms and 
orange-trees in boxes, and a fountain playing; and of numerous 
little green tables set about in shady places. With its twitteri 
sparrows, its trickling flow of water, its patternwork of light an 
shade, one could find no pleasanter spot to look down upon at 
this early hour. And there are two waiters. There are two 
waiters dusting tables, rearranging chairs, tidying the place up— 
and a head waiter superciliously looking on—in such a manner 
that they somehow create for Fasc an atmosphere of lazy 

e quite peculiar to the waiter-world. 

It would be difficult to find a more pleasant experience than 
such extreme luxury after months of plain living or of hardship. 
There is nothing more delightful than a French breakfast in a 
comfortable bed, a feeling of abandon and of liberty to lie long, 
a looking out into the cool courtyard, a leisurely getting up, and 
a leisurely dressing. A hot bath—no! That is mmpossible. In 
Paris they bathe only on Saturdays and Sundays. 

Then the streets—everything twinkles, laughs, and shines this 
summer morning. The great hotel itself is strangely quiet. It is 
almost empty save for a gorgeous concierge, a polite mysterious 
gentleman in a tail-coat, a hovering waiter, and one or two American 
officers sauntering in and out. None of the swarms of English khaki 
that were here a few months ago. That same note is lacking in the 
streets. These do not want for movement, animation, colour, for 
motor traffic, and for shops fully and brilliantly open. But they 
lack a kind of mainspring, a kind of dynamic energy, a charac- 
teristic joie de vivre that was of Paris in days gone by. Appear- 
ances, nevertheless, are deceptive. They say Paris was shelled 
this morning, but in the illusive palace one knows nothing of 
such things. . . . This city of spires and towers, of great hotels, 
and of boulevards, -squares, 
wide streets, parks, huge buildings—a fairy place ! 

At Les paiiodem, quite the usual crowd. Only where 
Englishmen used to reign supreme Americans and Frenchmen 
now preponderate. Undead the spell of the midday heat when the 
streets and the open spaces are impossible, there is no place in 
Paris more delightful—unless it be Armenonville’s. In London, 
alas, we have none of these summery restaurants. The airy 
flower-scented room opens on to pei ne spaces where 
numerous tables invite the thirsty and the weary to partake of 
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iced cup, mayonnaise, and strawberries. Under the awning one 
rests in a suffused glow, in a kind of cool and delicate gloom. 
Conversation floats out into clotted sunlight and leafy shade: 
beyond the awning is a vista of green, of the Bois and its gardens, 
flower-beds and deep pools of shade. From these gardens comes 
the noonday murmur of birds and insects: one has a glimpse of 
children and governesses playing or reading under the trees. 
Not far off an old man is working a mowing-machine whose 
purr-r-ing note is attuned by memory to the height of summer. 

The place is nearly full. The usual fat untidy-looking French- 
men, napkin under chin—artists or literary men, one imagines ; 
three English officers; a sprinkling of French airmen attached 
to the Paris defences; a number of Americans and their gay 
friends. Then Lola and Renée—together as of yore: and not 
far off Ninette and Gabys drinking champagne cup with a few 
boys. (Evidently they’ve made it up, those two.) By herself, 
wonderfully attired in pink and mauve, sits Mollie, who hasa past 
—Mollie, the Franco-American, alone with her gay frock and her 
mirthless artificial smile. Only she, who has known—perhaps too 
well—the Bohemia of London, of Paris, and New York, is without — 
friends ; nor is there much joie de vivre in this carefully made-up 
yet lined face with its setting of yellowish, once golden hair; but 
there’s irony in it, a subtle pathos to those who know. 

Lola and Renée, on the other hand, are always lively. One 
may say, except—as not infrequently happens—when roused to 
jealousy or anger, they have never been known to fail in that 
respect. Life for them is all insolence and repartee in their daily 
round of the restaurants, the cafés, and the music-halls. Do they 
know, have they ever known, another world? One doubts it, 
except perhaps in August the very same world of Trouville, 
Deauville, or Dieppe (and, for my part, I doubt—despite their 
own animated accounts—whether either of those fashionable 
resorts has seen much of the couple since the war). Well, they’re 
true pleasure-seekers, these two. Lola tall and slim with violet 
liquid eyes such as one sees in the South, a warm complexion, 
a little nose, a cruel mouth—a face almost beautiful, you would 
admit, but marred by the look of vindictiveness and treachery. 
One would not, one feels, care to entrust a lifetime’s happiness to 
Lola. Renée, on the other hand, is a commoner type, with less 
of character than the other, just the little fair-haired, blue-eyed, 
piquante Parisienne, amusing and of quick intelligence, mistress of 
the arts of winning men and of wearing her clothes. 

A good luncheon. Coffee and liqueurs amid the usual 
banter and blowing of straws, pidgin-English and worse 
French. Then the couple are mad for a drive in the Bois, fol- 
lowed by Armenonville’s. Well, it’s a day for that. The Place 
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de la Concorde, the Rue de Rivoli and Rue Royale, the Champs 
Elysées, are a furnace of heat and dust with the sun beating down 
on arid pavements, with the whirligig motor-cars and taxis 
twinkling like bright toys, and the workaday world of little people 
rushing about on its manifold business—no rest for them, poor 
devils! It is grateful to turn aside into the leafiest depths of the 
Bois and to draw up presently in that divinest of restaurant- 
gardens, the Pavillon d’Armenonville. Albeit it is deserted— 
except for two ultra-up-to-date Frenchwomen drinking coffee 
with a couple of bejewelled, expensive-looking young Jews. 
Here amid deep groves and shrubberies one listens to the hushed 
song of chaffinches and linnets, and through wreaths of cigarette 
smoke watches the flycatcher darting back and forth from his 
perch on the opposite railing. The Bois sleeps. Old men sleep 
on seats, head on breast, newspaper lying unheeded on the 
ground ; nursery-maids sleep on the grass beside their perambu- 
lators and babies ; middle-aged ladies, beggars, and slum-children 
sleep in cool places under trees. Even the waiters sleep, some of 
them, beneath the striped umbrellas which shade Armenonville’s 
tables. 

But in the Champs Elysées the current of life revives, and the 
finest “ prospect’ in the world is awhir with motor-cars, taxis, 
and many other conveyances. The same, only more amazing, 
frocks are to be seen. (The leading note of fashion must be given 
to the world even though the Boche is forty miles away!) Once 
more the mind refuses to attribute this mid-afternoon scene to a 
city threatened with imminent destruction. For in the rippling 
surface of life one can detect no flaw. To reach the hard 
core of things one must go to the railway stations, to the churches, 
to the heart of the middle-class homes. 

Yet towards evening a certain staleness, a certain dusty 
emptiness and dreariness seems to fall upon these streets. At tea- 
time Rumpelmayer’s is stark empty. In the Rue Royale, the 
Faubourg Saint-Honoré, the Avenue de l’Opéra, a few chic little 
milliners, a few officials and business people, are hurrying home- 
ward. There is a pause between the heyday of afternoon and 
that other mysterious spell which transfigures the streets of Paris 
after dark. At Ciro’s, in the warm gloom of a great white room 
whose electric lights are cunningly concealed, many officers and 
not a few beautiful ladies are trifling with champagne cocktails 
and coffee. Maurice, coal-black, grinning, paternal, with his 
native air of fatalism, proffers people coffee and cigarettes on an 
Oriental tray. It would seem, unchanging and still grinning, he 
will do that unto the end of time. 
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V 


The hour of the pleasure-seekers has arrived. And the 
pleasure-seekers are crowding in as they do every evening to the 
restaurants and cafés. The Café de Paris is nearly full. Its 
white and mirrored interior is brilliantly lighted ; its yellow satin 
settees all round the walls are crowded, and so are the tables in 
the centre. People are still coming in, nevertheless, as 
to the end. A confused murmur of sound, in which the knives, 
the forks, and the plates conduct their own conversation as against 
the chattering voices, the treble laugh of the women, the sharp 
cries of dissent or of interrogation, the eating, drinking, and’ 
amusing, the intensely eager, breathless business of humanity. 

It is a typical Parisian wartime crowd—many uniforms, all 
the women in hats, the civilians in day clothes. Waiters franti- 
cally dart and run. That florid, red-faced, fair-haired fellow 
there in short coat and black tie, who looks like an English book- 
maker—he is the proprietor. A man of influence, this, sought 
after, and making himself affable to his guests with especial 
favour to some of them! The usual couples are there—Lola and 
Renée with two friends, Ninette and Gabys with two friends. All 
are perhaps a little drunk, iculating one at another and 
laughing heartily. How they hate each other, those girl couples, 
how they hate each other in their jealous rivalry! Yes, and they 
hate each other individually, these bosom friends! It is not from 
sisterly love that Lola goes with Renée and Gabys with Ninette. 
No, these are friendships de convenance, though they cover, it is 
true, a multitude of sins. 

And all the girls—how they hate each other! What a world 
of spite, of backbiting, of passionate jealousy behind those 
— . those enamelled eyes, those ever-ready smiles and 
aughter!... 

Little Yvonne is there—little Yvonne in smart black with a 
tricky velvet hat tied under a pert chin. Nothing but the latest 
for her! A pretty face, a bad figure, a world of fun and drollery, 
and somewhere deep down—yes !—a heart. Only nineteen and 
a finished Parisienne! But she too—when she is not making 
mots or making sucking noises. or blowing straws at old men— 
she’s full of her grievances and her tales and her professional 
venom against the sisterhood. ‘‘ Louise—ah, there’s a bad girl! 
It was she .. . ” (whispering and looking daggers at the enemy). 
“Yes, and she was forbidden Maxim’s. Any more insults and I 
will bu pa to Georges. Georges likes me. He will have her 
turned out.” 


A mistress of Franco-English, this little charitable one ! 
Melon, créme de Saint-Germain, homard mayonnaise, escalopes 
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de veau, strawberries, Kung ’04, coffee, liqueurs, cigars, cigarettes. 
No butter, cream, or sugar. Otherwise everything the heart of 
man can desire. 

Thus the meal is finished. 


VI 


The scene changes. An immense round building packed 
from floor to ceiling, every Allied and many neutral nation- 
alities crushed into that auditorium and those boxes, all the 
créme of vice and the fine art of sin to be found in the 
world compressed between those circular plush and _ gilded 
walls and that high dome, all the dancing bubbles of life, all 
the drunken frolics of fancy boiled together in that astound- 
ing cauldron of a music-hall. An atmosphere pungent with 
cigars, stale scent, and human beings. Alternate spasms of 
violent mirth and equally violent emotion ripple over the crowd 
like wind on the wheat-field in autumn. A dazzling stage crowded 
with human figures, footlights, elaborate scenery in garish colours, 
a lantern shooting at the stage violet beams. Women, all women, 
in all colours, in many patterns, wheeling, weaving figures, inter- 
weaving, streaks, a veritable kaleidoscope, ogling, grinning, 
smirking, how fatuously, how complacently! Hush! A pause. 
A stillness. The entr’acte. The dim and swelling music and a 
frail distant voice singing something—all alone, pallid and weak— 
some song that is familiar: idiotically sentimental words set to 
a tune at once wistful and full of memories. Music that plays 
upon the mind, waking unsuspected chords, stirring pulses long 
since dead. “ Roses of Picardy,” ‘A Broken Doll ”—these songs 
are old, but in their familiar strains and in the upraising of the 
frail and distant voice this bizarre study in plush and gilt and 
turgid humanity fades into the memory of bygone things. . . . 

The lights are on again, the marionettes are dancing 


Like strange mechanical grotesques 
Making fantastic arabesques, 


mincing and marking time in a whirl of idiotic painted faces and 
gorgeous bewildering costumes. 


VII 


The curtain has fallen. It is the interval. And all the motley 
crowd promenades in couples, in threes, fours, and fives, some 
arm in arm, some rollicking round the great foyer of the music-hall. 
In nine months, in nine years the first sink-hole of Europe has 
changed but little. It is a temple consecrated to the Daughters 
of Joy. All the world of Lola and Renée are there (in boxes), all 
the world of Ninette, Gabys, and Yvonne (in boxes), and the 
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world beneath theirs, and the underworld again. All the twisted 
and saturnine faces ; all the flabby, gross, and sensual faces ; all 
the expressions of vice and malice, of cruelty and evil ; all features 
seared by passion, painted, rouged, wrought by the devil; all 
meanness, furtiveness, sordid craving, and grasping lust are 
written there. Never a woman’s passing face—and there are 
hundreds—-never a pair of woman’s eyes, but on them are stamped 
this nameless sign, plainer than the mark of Cain. How expressive 
of evil, more expressive than a man’s by far, is a woman’s face ! 
Paint, powder, and rouge, these cannot hide it—nor youth nor 
age. 

‘ And over all, among the palms, among the little tables, in 
the pale blue half-light, in the yearning, quasi-romantic music of 
the band—they are playing a pathetically banal London air, 
“ Hullo, my dearie ”—at the back of it all is a vast weariness. In 
this nightmare procession of faces one can discern, not only the 
sins of the whole world, but its pitifulness, its suffering, and its 
retribution. Look into the sad eyes—for among the Daughters 
of Joy there is no mirth—and pray that the Bon Dieu, gazing 
down from above, may see there but the weariness of self-willed, 
passionate children who have played too long and too well. 

Some call it Bohemia and some the world of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. No matter; at this same hour in London, Berlin, 
Vienna, New York, the pleasure-seekers are diligent at their self- 
imposed task—always searching, never resting. It is the world 
that has revolved in its changeless never-ending circle since the 
beginning of Time—-this restless world of the pleasure-seekers—a 
race eternal, like the gipsies and the Jews. — 

And over that world war itself has no power. . . . 

Snatches of conversation come out of the crowd. A man’s 
voice says : 

“Well, cherie, what’d you do if the Boche came day after 
to-morrow ? ” 

A sare voice, impatiently : 
“Oh, what do I care? Let ’em come!” 

Outside it is black night. In the centre of Paris the Eiffel 
Tower soars up into the sky. From it you may see the flickering 
of the guns, the rising and falling of the star-lights where, towards 
Compiégne, the German armies lie. 


VIII 


After dawn the Boulevard Montmartre is peopled with ghosts. 
They walk singly and in couples, they walk noisily with men, they 
slide by in the shadows peering up at you, they loiter under street 
lamps and stroll aimlessly in front of you, they sidle round street 
corners and dart out of the dim recesses of shop doors. And if 
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they see a man alone they creep up beside him, whisper to him, 
pluck him by the elbow, even call out to him at a distance of 
several yards. To one from the trenches, it is a strange experience, 
this great formless, nameless company of spirits—pursuing, impor- 
tuning—-here, there, and everywhere—so many and so hungry. 

It would seem they steal out with the shadows, these ghosts, 
swarm out to meet the pleasure-seekers at the hour when the 
lamps are lit and the curtain of mystery descends upon Paris. 
Imagination calls a man to raise this curtain, to investigate this 
mystery. For while the dim streets are restless and the taxis 
rattle by, and the tide of subterranean life runs strong, it is 
impossible to go to bed. . . . Get a breath of God’s good air— 
clear away the cobwebs from the fevered brain! .. . 

So the rickety fiacre rattles slowly down the Rue de Castiglione, 
under the great archway of the Tuileries, through a courtyard, 
across the Pont des Beaux-Arts which spans the Seine. Along the 
Boulevard Saint-Germain, past the listening statue of Voltaire. 
How silent and dark the river, how immense the overpowering 
mass of the Louvre on the farther side! Then into a labyrinth 
of old and narrow streets, tortuous lanes between high walls, vast 
buildings, courts and alley-ways, many churches. It is impossible 
to recognize anything. . . . Weare lost. No, the driver knows— 
that old man who must have driven a lifetime through these 
streets. Ah, we're in the Quartier Latin! And there is the 
Sorbonne, and there, after more tortuous windings, the dim 
gg shape of the Panthéon seen dimly against a lightening 
sky. 

The chimes of Notre Dame strike midnight. 

Midnight, and the world asleep! A pale moon gazing down 
upon Paris—and loneliness and the screaming of cats. The 
pleasure-seekers have vanished back into the shadows, so have 
the puppets and the ghosts. A nameless figure rustles by hugging 
the wall like one ashamed. A light. burns in some student’s 
window—some student poring over his books or keeping late 
company in his little attic. Otherwise the city sleeps, and, 
sleeping, waits. 


Ah! This Paris! It is like a woman in its mystery, its 
waywardness, and its passion; its pride and beauty and its joy 
of life; its comedies and tears, its magnificence and wicked- 
ness ; its tremendous past and eternal future ; its laughter at the 
destinies of men. . 
WILFRID HERBERT GORE 
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RETROSPECT AND 
REMINISCENCE 


Il. DIPLOMATIC DIARISTS 


I FEEL tempted to celebrate my twenty-five years’ editorship and 
ownership of the National Review by perpetrating an indiscretion 
which may not be thought entirely inappropriate to the fourth 
anniversary of Britain’s entrance into the war, and which in any 
case will, I hope, be forgiven by those whose names are taken in 
vain. The Indiscretion will be found at the end of this article. 
I do not think it can conceivably injure any of the individuals 
involved, while it may help to throw a her sidelight on 
those terrible hours of August 1, 2, and 3, 1914, when the 
fate of England literally trembled in the balance, and with 
our fate that of European Civilization, as is nowadays uni- 
versally recognized. In being indiscreet one sins ‘in good 
company and but follows the distinguished example of members 
of a profession which had hitherto made a tradition of mystery. 
Thanks to them the world already knows infinitely more 
about the origin of this war than about the genesis of any 
previous war, because for the first time jealously guarded diplo- 
matic secrets that have usually remained buried for one or two 
generations after the event, have been rightly and wisely disclosed 
by the actual actors, whose testimony is convincing, because they 
write and speak of what they know and have no interest except 
in telling us the whole truth. 

It is not the least of the services that the United States have 
rendered at this juncture that her Ambassadors have broken the 
conspiracy of silence concerning episodes behind the scenes as 
entirely unsuited to these democratic days when sound national 
policies so largely depend on informed and instructed public 
opinion. But it is not only American diplomats such as Mr. 
Gerard, who represented the Great Republic in Berlin before and 
during the war, and Mr. Morgenthau, who filled a like office in 
Constantinople, who have lifted the veil concealing the devilish 
policy of Potsdam in deliberately plunging the world into this 
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plood-bath. We had already had the illuminating impressions of 
Baron Beyens—Belgian Minister in Berlin, and until the other day 
Belgian Foreign Minister—-while strangest of all revelations is 
the Memorandum of Prince Lichnowsky (late German Ambassador 
in London) written, we are told, as a private vindication for 
the benefit of his family and friends, and leaking out through the 
“indiscretion ”’ of a member of the Great German General Staff, 
who we may be sure acted in this, as in all other matters, under 
superior orders. Whatever the motive of this publication, 
whether it was part of some super-subtle “ Peace Offensive ” 
to encourage our Lansdowners to respond to the enemy’s Lich- 
nowskys, whether it was merely the aim of the Prussian military 
oligarchy to mark their contempt for German diplomats who 
were afraid of responsibility for the war made in Berlin, or 
was part of a political design to make British statesmanship 
contemptible in the eyes of the Fatherland, and thus raise moral 
on the German home front, is immaterial. Prince Lichnowsky 
and his enemies of the General Staff—if they be “ enemies ”— 
have between them presented the Allies with an invaluable 
document, if only because it should put an estoppel on every 
Potsdam Party abroad by its convincing confirmation of the 
American evidence—not that confirmation was needed—that the 
world is at war because the Powers-that-Be in Germany regarded 
the moment as favourable to the realization of the Pan-German 
programme of universal domination. 

That Germany meant mischief had been apparent to every 
unprejudiced student of German policy because the attitude of 
that country from about the year 1900 onwards was incompatible 
with any other theory. Unfortunately it was never easy to 
persuade the naturally optimistic British people of this disquieting 
fact, while British statesmen of all Parties were incorrigibly 
determined to look the other way while the cauldron was 
brewing. Before 1914 it was regarded as the hall-mark of “a 
crank” to suspect the beneficent designs of Potsdam. British 
diplomats, who doubted the good faith of Wilhelm II, were 
regarded askance by the gifted amateurs who made hay of our 
affairs, and who infinitely preferred the agreeable advice of 
_ Lord Haldane, that every Anglo-German problem was resolvable 
by a judicious combination of platform slobber with the punctual 
payment of blackmail to Berlin, in the shape of the surrender of 
some vital British interest—strategic for choice. Prince Lich- 
nowsky not unnaturally vaunts diplomatic triumphs which secured 
one titbit after another for the Mailed Fist. The authorized 
translation of his Memorandum now circulating under official 
auspices is prefaced by a panegyric of “the Grey policy” from 
the pen of Professor Gilbert Murray, indicating that the present 
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controllers of Downing Street are positively proud that our 
Foreign Office should have been the doormat of the Wilhelm- 
strasse in bygone years. The Professor concedes that Sir Edward 
Grey’s attitude towards Germany “ strikes us now perhaps as 
strangely trustful and generous. Yet if we try to recover that 
mental calm without which the nations will never till the end 
of time be able to restore their wasted wealth and rebuild the 
shattered hopes of civilization, I think most Englishmen will 
agree that Grey’s policy was, as we all thought it at the time, 
the right and the wise policy.” We are even invited to admire 
the closing scenes, including “our Prime Minister’s silent tears 
when the war became inevitable,” and to applaud our Foreign 
Minister’s parting declaratjon to the ex-German Ambassador that 
“we have never wished to crush Germany.” 

We shall all agree that sound statesmanship necessarily 
involves going a long way—an immense way—in order to spare - 
any country the horrors of war compatibly with its national 
interests—above all, its obligations and its honour. But there is 
no sound statesmanship, nor can there be any hope of peace, 
without intelligent appreciation of the mentality of other Powers, 
without some conception of their motives, their policy, and 
ambitions, which are usually writ large across their history. 
The complaint of Sir Edward Grey—the indictment indeed—is 
that against his own better judgment he allowed himself to be 
persuaded by such colleagues as Lord Haldane and Mr. L. V. 
Harcourt, during the years 1911-14, that there was no German 
danger against which precautions should be taken, that all Great 
Britain need do to assure the peace of the world was to ignore 
Prussian history, to swallow Prussian assurances, to shut her 
eyes to Prussian preparations, to concede whatever Prussia asked, 
and thus convince Prussia that British policy was peace at any 
price. If this amiable attitude were consistently and unde- 
viatingly maintained, and we thus robbed “ Prussian Jingoism” 
of any pretext for regarding us as a potential enemy, then the 
“reasonable and moderate” Parties in the Fatherland, including 
the commercial classes and the financial magnates, to say nothing 
of the professors, would retain control of German policy through 
their influence on a peace-loving Kaiser, and the “wild men” 
who were numerically negligible and owed their notoriety to the 
‘excessive advertisement’ they received from “ British Teuto- 
phobes ” would be kept in order, and there would be no risk of 
European war. Such was roughly the Haldane legend, which, 
though its author’s convenient memory may nowadays enable 
him to forget the fact, was in season and out of season pr 
upon Ministers, to whom it was thoroughly congenial, because 
precluding the necessity of serious military preparations so hateful 
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to the Party of Progress because inimical to Social Reform. One 
need not elaborate a familiar thesis. But we must remember 
the atmosphere in and around Downing Street to understand 
what followed. The German Embassy in London was naturally 
quick to take advantage of the reaction after Agadir, and in their 
different ways Herr von Kiihlmann and Prince Lichnowsky were 
exceedingly skilful in pulling the wires now exposed in the ex- 
Ambassador’s My Mission to London—one of those innumerable - 
pamphlets which are probably more discussed by the Press than 
read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested by the public. 

One would so gladly draw a veil over this abject chapter of 
British diplomacy were it not that the same spirit which animated 
our Government before the war would appear to animate it to-day, 
as may be gathered from the treatment of almost every Anglo- 
German problem, from Ministerial procrastination over the German 
banks in London to Ministerial opposition, to practically every 
project for hitting Germany. Mr. Lloyd George, despite occasional 
swashbuckling, seems to be as averse to “ crushing ” our enemies 
as was Sir Edward Grey when Germany, having thrown off the 
mask, set out to crush us. 

A war between two Powers of whom the Government of the 
first is “all out” to kill the second, while the Government 
of the second is anxious to avoid hurting the former, is a 
somewhat unequal contest, in which the good-natured community 
would be likely to go to the wall. So it seems to many of us, as 
we note the depressing performances of Mr. Bonar Law. Prince 
Lichnowsky’s pages help us to understand how disadvantageously 
this one-sided system worked from the British point of view and 
how magnificently for Germany. Indeed, were it not for the Pan- 
Germans invariably upsetting the apple-cart in the nick of time 
we should not have a dog’s chance in such competition. It was 
only necessary for the German Ambassador to ask, for our Foreign 
Minister to grant. Will it be the same to-morrow? It never 
dawned upon Sir Edward Grey to seek any counter-concession, if 
only as an earnest of that German goodwill to which he attached 
such importance. Bargaining was alien to his nature. British 
chivalry would evoke German chivalry. It only bred contempt. 
The critics of those days were usually silenced by the suggestion that 
if we possessed our souls in patience we should receive our reward in 
the shape of a substantial reduction or, at any rate, a slowing down 
of German naval construction. But during the war we have been 
allowed to learn that the German Government’s reply to Lord 
Haldane’s obsequious “ Mission” to Berlin in February 1912, 
which was heralded as opening “a new era in Anglo-German 
relations,” was to suddenly introduce a fresh Navy Bill, which 
they flatly refused even to discuss with him, and that in conse- 
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uence he returned an “ uneasy ” man from this pious me. ; 
though the reduction of our ammunition vote, as well as hi 
public utterances until the eve of war, were calculated to induce 
the public to regard the German danger as a myth. Lord 
Haldane, be it remembered, pledged his reputation as the expert 
par excellence of the Government that nothing was further from 
Germany’s thoughts than war. Such was the intelligent anticipation 
indulged in by the man behind the scenes : 


Europe was an armed camp, but an armed camp in which peace not only 
prevailed, but in which the indications were that there was a far greater prospect 
of peace than ever there was before. No one wanted war. (Lord Haldane, Lord 
Chancellor, Holborn, January 15, 1914.) 

Nevertheless the author of this monumental gaffe subsequently 
had the hardihood to reproach British Democracy for not having 
taken Germany more seriously ! 

It required no preternatural sagacity to guess the impression 
that must inevitably be made upon a nation of born bullies to 
whom might is right, who kotow to the strong and trample 
on the weak, by Liberal Imperialist diplomacy. After the 
brilliant British success at Agadir in 1911—which should have 
finally taught our statesmen that the peace of Europe depended 
mainly on British fortitude and British force—there seems to have 
been a total loss of nerve in and around Downing Street and a 
reversion to the perilous practice of “graceful concessions,” 
which rendered war between Great Britain and the German Empire 
only a question of date. Prince Lichnowsky reaped the full 
fruits of the Defeatism which permeated official circles, of which 
he gives us a photograph that may be accepted as accurate, 
seeing that it has since received the official imprimatur of the 
British Government. He had arrived in London on the subsidence 
of the Morocco crisis. He tells-us “It is true that Haldane’s 
Mission had failed” because Germany had demanded that Great 
Britain should undertake to remain neutral whenever German 
went to war—a sufficiently strong hint as to what was in the wind. 
Nevertheless, despite the fiasco of his friend Lord Haldane and 
this sinister revelation of Potsdam purposes, according to Prince 
Lichnowsky, “Sir Edward Grey had not relinquished the idea 
of arriving at an agreement with us [i.e. Germany], and in the 
first place tried to do this in Colonial and economic questions. 
Conversations were in progress with the capable and businesslike 
Envoy, von Kiihlmann, concerning the renewal of the Portuguese 
Colonial Agreement and Mesopotamia (Bagdad Railway), the 
unavowed object of which was to divide both the colonies and 
Asia Minor into spheres of influence.” Our Foreign Minister, we 
learn from the German Ambassador, “ after having settled all 
outstanding points of difficulty with France and Russia, wished 
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to make similar agreements with us [i.e. Germans.] It was not 
his object to isolate us, but to the best of his power to make us 
artners in the existing association.” Such was Sir Edward's 
method of ensuring the peace of the world—via a League of 
Nations embracing Germany and affording her endless oppor- 
tunities of poisoning our relations with every other Power, and 
ultimately of isolating and destroying us. 

- Sir Edward Grey was not born yesterday. He had been at 
the Foreign Office since 1905, when he conceived the brilliant 
idea thus propounded to the Boche Ambassador only two years 
before the Great War: “ Without interfering with our existing 
friendship with France and Russia, which has no aggressive aims 
and does not entail any binding obligations on England, to arrive 
at a friendly rapprochement and understanding with Germany, 
‘to two groups Nearer.’”’ At this very moment Germany, 
as we all now know, and as it was Sir Edward Grey’s business 
to know then, because he had received the plainest possible official 
intimation from Berlin, was putting the finishing touches on her 
prodigious preparations for war, of which the date was already 
fixed either for the year 1913 or 1914 as was recorded in the 
British Foreign Office. Has any man calling himself a “ re- 
sponsible statesman,” who is the appointed trustee of his 
country’s interests, any right to be so simple as Sir Edward 
Grey was—on his own showing? In old days he had had few 
illusions as to where the danger to Europe lay, as is proved by 
his actions over a series of years, 1906, 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910, 
and 1911, when his loyalty to the Entente and firm front towards 
Potsdam were decisive factors in keeping the peace. But 
he appears to have capitulated to what is commonly called 
“Haldaneism” in the winter of 1911-12, only recovering his 
perspective on August 3, 1914, when it was too late to prevent 
a war towards which we had steadily drifted during three years of 
ignominy which could not but convince the apostles of Frightful- 
ness whose national industry is war, that when Germany’s hour 
sounded Britain would look the other way. The mystery of the 
eclipse of Sir Edward Grey during the incubation of the Pan- 
German plot is deepened by the fact that once in the war his 
utterances proved that he had not misread Prussian policy, which 
he thus expounded in the spring of 1915: 


We know now that the German Government prepared for war as only people who 
plan can prepare, and this is the fourth time within living memory that Prussia has made 
war in Europe. In the Schleswig-Holstein War, in the war against Austria in 1866, in 
the war against France in 1870, as we now know from all the documents which have been 
revealed, it was Prussia who planned and prepared the war. The same thing has 
happened again. (Sir Edward Grey, at the Bechstein Hall, March 22, 1915.) 


How a man who had so clearly mastered the decisive and govern- 
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ing fact of modern European history could have abased himself, 
as did the British Foreign Minister during the fateful years 
between Agadir and Armageddon, is one of those things that no 
fellow can understand. There has so far been no acceptable 
account of the enigma. The facts we “ know now,” as Sir Edward 
Grey would say, thanks to Prince Lichnowsky’s Memorandum, 
which describes the Government of England under “ the opti- 
mists, who believed in an understanding” (with Germany)— 
namely, “ Messrs. Asquith, Grey, Lord Haldane, and most of 
the Ministers in the Radical Cabinet; also the leading Liberal 
papers such as the Westminster Gazette, Manchester Guardian, 
Daily Chronicle.” Their policy was as simple as it was in- 
efficacious. In his earlier years at the Foreign Office Sir Edward 
Grey had staunchly backed France with entirely satisfactory 
results, if the maintenance of peace was the main British interest. 
But from 1912 onwards he put water in his wine, fondly imagin- 
ing that if he could only convince Germany of our detachment 
from France and Russia all would be well. Therefore when the 
Albanian crisis became acute, dividing Europe into two camps 
at the end of 1912, the British Foreign Minister, in the words of 
Prince Lichnowsky, “ merely wished to mediate between the two 
groups as an ‘ honest broker’ and smooth over difficulties. He 
therefore by no means took sides with the Entente,” etc. As 
might have been expected, Germany responded by backing her 
allies, “‘ while Sir Edward Grey hapilly ever supported the French 
or Russian claims. He mostly supported our group [Triple 
Alliance] in order not to give a pretext like the one a dead Arch- 
duke was to furnish later on.” As though a determined Power 
like Prussia bent on war could be headed off by tactics which, 
moreover, ran the risk of putting us wrong with our own friends 
by our seeming to sacrifice their interests to placate the common 
enemy. During the fateful days of July 1914 Sir Edward Grey 
once pathetically complained to the German Ambassador, “ When 
you want to obtain anything in Petrograd you always apply to 
me, but if I appeal to you for anything in Vienna you fail me.” 
That mere amiability in dealing with the Mailed Fist might lead 
to catastrophe never dawned upon Downing Street. Every 
remonstrance and warning was met by self-sufficiency. The 
semi-official world rang with the watchword “ Trust Haldane— 
what he does not know about Germany is not worth knowing,” 
while minor Mandarins were put up to discredit and ridicule 
Lord Roberts for daring to pit his ignorance against the Lord 
Chancellor’s profound wisdom. 
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II. BEHIND THE SCENES 


MEANWHILE there were essays in secret diplomacy jealously 
hidden at the time, and of which we should still be kept in the 
dark by our professing democrats, who conceal everything from 
the public of which they have reason to be ashamed. Here 
again we owe our enlightenment to Prince Lichnowsky, who 
details his negotiations with the British Government, which 
despite every rebuff on the naval question was solicitous in building 
up the German Empire in Africa and in Asia, presumably in accord- 
ance with the programme thus adumbrated by Lord Haldane : 

The thing I most desire is to see Germany expand herself overseas and make her bene- 
ficent influence—that of a great and civilized nation—felt in the distant parts of the world. 
(Right. Hon. R. B. Haldane, K.C., M.P., War Minister, Accrington, December 8, 1911.) 

In 1898 Count Hatzfeld and Mr. Balfour (then acting Foreign 
Minister) “ had signed a secret Agreement dividing the Portuguese 
colonies into economic spheres of influence between us [Germany] 
and England ”—somewhat shabby treatment of our most ancient 
Ally. As Prince Lichnowsky cynically observes: “ On the face 
of it this Agreement was to safeguard the integrity and indepen- 
dence of the Portuguese State, and merely declared the intention 
of being of financial and economic assistance to the Portuguese. 
Literally, therefore, it did not contravene the ancient Anglo- 
Portuguese Alliance of the fifteenth century, which was last 
renewed under Charles II and gave a reciprocal territorial 
guarantee.” Happily, a loyal servant of his own country and 
a staunch friend of Great Britain, the Marquis de Soveral, suc- 
ceeded in concluding the Treaty of Windsor between England 
and Portugal in 1899, confirming the ancient alliance between 
the two countries. Prince Lichnowsky countered this defensive 
stroke by developing the Agreement of 1898, and he tells us : 

Thanks to the accommodating attitude of the British Government I succeeded in 
making the new Agreement fully accord with our [i.e. Germany’s] wishes and interests. 
The whole of Angola up to the 20th degree of longitude was assigned to us, so that we 
stretched up to the Congo State from the south ; we also acquired the valuable islands 
of San Thomé and Principe, which are north of the Equator and therefore really in the 
French sphere of influence, a fact which caused my French colleague to enter strong but 
unavailing protests. Further, we obtained the northern part of Mozambique; the 
Licango formed the border. 

The British Government showed the greatest consideration for our interests and 
wishes. Sir E. Grey intended to demonstrate his goodwill towards us, but he also wished 
to assist our colonial development as a whole, as England hoped to divert the German 
development of strength from the North Sea and Western Europe to the ocean and to 
Africa. “We don’t want to grudge Germany her colonial development,” a member of 
the Cabinet said to me. 

Originally the obliging British Government “ intended to include 
the Congo State fa the Agreement, which would have given us 
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[Germany] the right of pre-emption and enabled us to penetrate 
it economically. We [Germany] refused this offer nominally in 
view of Belgian susceptibilities.” The “ real though unexpressed 
intention” of this further Anglo-German Treaty was “ the later 
actual partition of the Portuguese colonies,” it being worded in 
such a manner “ that it was really left to us [Germany] to decide 
when ‘vital’ interests arose, so that, with Portugal entirely 
dependent on England, it was only necessary to cultivate further 
‘good relations with England in order to carry out our joint 
intentions at a later date with English assent.” Moreover, “ Sir 
E. Grey showed the sincerity of the British Government’s desire 
to respect our rights by referring to us Englishmen who wished 
to invest capital, and asked for the support of the British Govern- 
ment in the districts assigned to us by the new Agreement, even 
before this was completed and signed, and by informing them 
that their enterprise belonged to our sphere of influence.” This 
“* Agreement, ” it that can be called an Agreemeht in which one 
side did all the giving and the other all the taking, was “ practi- 
cally completed at the time of the King’s visit to Berlin in May 
1913.” Mercifully for us it was “never signed,” because Sir 
K. Grey “ was only willing to sign if the Agreement were pub- . 
lished together with those of 1898 and 1899,” as England had 
“no other secret treaties besides these, and it was contrary to 
established principles to keep binding agreements secret.” Prince 
Lichnowsky’s enemies in Berlin—avowed Anglophobes, but un- 
conscious Anglophils— jealous of his striking diplomatic successes, 
wrecked this Treaty, the atmosphere of Berlin being adequately 
indicated by the suggestion that were these documents cu habal 
they “‘ might endanger the position of Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
as a proof of British hypocrisy and perfidy!” According to Prince 
Lichnowsky, “ The Treaty, which offered us [i.e. Germany] extra- 
ordinary Picalaies the result of more than a year’s work, was 
thus dropped because it would have been a public success for me.” 
And yet there are people who hesitate to believe that our best, if 
not our only, friends in Germany are the Pan-Germans, who invari- 
ably “ queer the pitch ” of their more astute countrymen such as 
von Kiihimann, who knows how to exploit the invertebrates of 
Westminster and Whitehall. 

Equally humiliating from the British point of view is the 
account of the Kiihlmann-Lichnowsky-Grey negotiations concern- 
ing the Bagdad Railway, which would have placed Germany 
astride Asia Minor in an irresistible strategic position for dominat- 
ing the Middle East and ultimately shattering our Empire in 
India. This was the final effort of Liberal Imperialism before the 
war, which again failed, thanks to the Pan-Germans—completely 
convinced by the British Government that we were a decadent 
Power not worth placating. As Prince Lichnowsky reminds us: 

The real object of the [Bagdad] Treaty was to divide up Asia Minor into spheres 
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of influence, although this term was anxiously avoided in view of the rights of the 
Sultan... . The most important concession Sir E. Grey made to me personally was 
the continuation of the railway as far as Basra. We had dropped this point in favour 
of the connexion to Alexandretta; up to that time Bagdad had been the terminal 
point of the railway. An international commission was to regulate navigation on the 
Shatt-el-Arab. We [i.e. Germany] were also to have a share in the harbour works at 
Basra, and received rights for the naviagtion of the Tigris, which hitherto had been a 
monopoly of the firm of Lynch. 

The German Ambassador explains : “ By this Treaty the whole of 
Mesopotamia as far as Basra was included within our sphere of 
influence (without prejudice to already existing British navigation 
rights on the Tigris, and the rights of the Wilcox irrigation works) 
as well as the whole district of the Bagdad and Anatolian Railway.” 

Had these treaties, i.e. that for the partition of the Portuguese 
Empire and for the distribution of Asia Minor, materialized, in 
Prince Lichnowsky’s judgment “an agreement with England 
would be reached which would preclude all doubts about the 
possibility of an ‘Anglo-German co-operation.’ Indeed it 
would whenever we were prepared to play the part of “a Colonial 
Austria” to the Fatherland. 

Prior to the appearance of the Lichnowsky Memorandum 
British simpletons had been encouraged to imagine that there 
was a credit side to these “ negotiations,” and that in return for 
British concessions in the colonial sphere Germany would meet 
us at least half-way on the naval question. Another vanished 
illusion. Prince Lichnowsky boasts that he avoided discussing 
this delicate question, while recognizing the potential danger of 
the German fleet to Great Britain. He tells us: “ Great Britain 
had become reconciled to our fleet [i.e. the German fleet] within 
its then appointed limits,” and from the outset of his Embassy 
in London “I maintained that, notwithstanding the fleet, it would 
be possible to arrive at a friendly understanding and rapproche- 
ment if we did not introduce a new Navy Bill and our policy were 
indubitably pacific.” Then comes the startling news: “ I€also 
avoided mention of the fleet, and the word never passed between 
Sir E. Grey and me. On one occasion Sir E. Grey said at a 
meeting of the Cabinet, ‘The present German Ambassador has 
never mentioned the fleet to me.’”” Who, one may ask, disclosed 
to the German Ambassador what had been said in Cabinet ? 
Was von Kiihlmann under the table? Mr. Churchill, it is true, had 
proposed the so-called “ naval holiday,” with which it will be re- 
membered Ministers made great play at the time, but “ officially 
Sir E. Grey did not support the proposal; he never mentioned it to 
me, but Mr. Churchill ameially spoke to me about it.” Prince 
Lichnowsky dismissed the idea as impracticable. “ Through inter- 
views with Sir W. Tyrrell, Sir E. Grey’s principal private secretary, 
I managed to have the question removed from the agenda without 
causing any ill-feeling, although it was again referred to in Par- 
liament, and to prevent any official proposal being made.” 
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Had the people of this country any rights whatsoever against 
Ministers, or were it among the functions of either House of 
Parliament to extract useful information from the Front 
Benches, we would suggest that Sir Edward Grey, who is now a 
man of leisure, should be called upon for some account of his 
stewardship, which in the light of subsequent events remains 
utterly unintelligible. It substantially contributed to the catas- 
trophe that a Pacifist Minister was most anxious to avert. Down- 
ing Street was paved with good intentions, but good intentions 
alone are not enough for human governance. There must have 
been men in the Foreign Office as in the Diplomatic Service with 
sufficient knowledge of Germany to realize that the Liberal Im- 
perialist diplomacy of 1911 to 1914 could have but one end. These 
negotiations were punctuated by penne Ministerial speeches 
about Germany—of which the most fatuous, needless to say, came 
from Lord Haldane, though we did not then know that he had gone 
to the length of assuring his German friends privately that he 
regarded the Fatherland as “my spiritual home.” His most 
active confederate in this Potsdam policy is understood to have 
been the Colonial Secretary, the Right Hon. L. V. Harcourt, subse- 
quently created a Viscount for distinguished services to the State. 
He was hand in glove with Herr von Kiihlmann. 

Lord Haldane and Mr. Harcourt were the two Britons with whom 
German diplomats were most intimate, and upon whose attitude 
they would form their own judgment as to what a British Govern- 
ment would be most likely to do when Germany went on the war- 
path. Weall remember what Lord Haldane told us from countless 
platforms, and unless he was wilfully misleading this country, 
which we should be reluctant to believe, in saying the opposite to 
what he thought, his private conversation with his German friends 
was no less enthusiastic concerning the German Emperor, the Ger- 
man Empire, and German policy generally. To-day Lord Haldane 
believes that he expended himself in warning his colleagues against 
Germany, and im making preparation against an Anglo-German 
war. Butif ever a man looked like a neutral—in any German 
war—it was the Lord Chancellor in the years 1912, 1913, and 
1914. Nor did Mr. Harcourt allow any room for doubt as to 
his attitude, since he frankly informed his constituents in 1913: 

I can conceive no circumstances in which Continental operations by our troops would 
not be acrime against the people of this country. (The Right Hon. L. V. Harcourt, 
Colonial Secretary, at Crawshawbooth, May 3, 1913.)- 

This is no ancient history. These “responsible statesmen ” 
are still happily among us, not in the least abashed by their past, 
and ready at all times to lavish unsolicited advice upon a dis- 
tracted country. Lord Grey has just presented the bookstalls 
with a pamphlet on the League of Nations—in which the tax- 
payer is understood to have invested to the tune of a million 
copies—and Progressive organs periodically pronounce in favour of 
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a Grey Premiership, as his prestige has become enhanced among the 
elect since Prince Lichnowsky revealed the scope of his surrender. 
Lord Haldane inspires such unabated confidence in our Win-the- 
War Government, whose members are lost in admiration of his un- 
erring foresight, that he has been allotted an important office in 
the Reconstruction Department. Like other ex-Lord Chancellors 
he misses few opportunities of keeping himself before the public, 
contributing a to books, pr to juvenile reviews, dis- 
courses on education, and generally by showing the House of 
Lords the way it should go. His friends anticipate that this 
heaven-born diplomat will ultimately settle the Preliminaries of 
Peace, if only because he is almost the only British public man who 
has never allowed himself to be tempted into saying anything that 
might hurt the susceptibilities of the Fatherland. 

All this is in the future. We are for the moment concerned 
with the past. The single effect of the unsleeping efforts of our 
“ Optimists ” was to satisfy the German Emperor and the 
German War Party, which by the middle of 1914 embraced the 
entire nation, including practically all the Socialists, that a 
European war might be safely ventured upon, as the Pacifists 
of would keep Britain quiet until the issue was 
decided. id much that is uncertain this was undoubtedly an 
idée fixe in Berlin. The testimony of the Belgian Minister on the 
spot (Baron Beyens) is conclusive. On July 26, 1914, he sent 
a private dispatch to M. Davignon (Belgian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs) by special messenger, containing this illuminating account 
of the crisis, which will stand for all time : 


Repeated conversations that I had yesterday with the French Ambassador, the 
Dutch and Greek Ministers, and the Chargé d’ Affaires of Great Britain, combined to give 
me the impression that the Ultimatum to Serbia is a coup conceived here and executed 
in Vienna, It is this which constitutes the great danger. The vengeance to be exacted 
for the assassination of the Archducal heir to the throne and for the Pan-Serbian propa- 
ganda serve only as a pretext. The end in view, besides the annihilation of Serbia and 
the Southern Slav aspirations, is to deal a mortal blow at Russia and France, with the 
hope that England will remain outside the struggle [my italics]. 


This acute observer justified his impressions by pointing out that 
the German General Staff had succeeded in getting the Emperor 
to share their view of the inevitability of war, which was “ ardently 
desired by the military and Pan-German Party,” and might be 
undertaken to-day “under circumstances extremely favourable 
for Germany which are unlikely to present hinnadlven again in 
any very short space of time.” Russia would not be formidable 
for some years owing to her imperfect railway system, while 
“as regards France, Monsieur Charles Humbert [in the Senate] 
has revealed the lack of big guns ; now it is just that arm that, 
So it seems, is to decide the fate of battles. England, finally, who for 
the last two years the German Government has been trying, not unsuc- 
cessfully, to detach from France and Russia [my italics], is paralysed 
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by internal dissension and her Irish quarrels.’ Baron Beyens 
was not for a moment imposed on, as were some simpletons in 
other capitals, by official Germany’s pretended innocence of the 
Austrian ultimatum to Serbia : 

The existence of a concerted plan between Berlin and Vienna is established in the 
eyes of my colleagues, and in mine by the obstinacy of the Wilhelmstrasse in denying 
that it had any knowledge of the contents of the Austrian Note. ... The desire for 
immediate and unavoidable hostilities was the same in Berlin as in Vienna. The 
paternity of the plan and the suggestion of the measures employed are attributed in the 
diplomatic world here [i.e. in Berlin], by reason of their astuteness worthy of a Bismarck, 
to the brain of a German rather than an Austrian diplomat. The secret has been well 
kept and its execution pursued with marvellous rapidity. 

This remarkable appreciation may seem almost commonplace 
to-day in the light of unlimited evidence confirming Baron Beyens’ 
judgment, but as a contemporary impression from the seat of 
danger it shows extraordinary perspicacity based on intimate 
knowledge of the policies and personages involved. It should 
- help to disabuse some light-hearted journalists of their delusion 
that every diplomat is necessarily what they politely term “a 
dud.” There were not a few British officials capable of arriving 
at the same conclusion for the same reasons as Baron Beyens, but 
they could have little hope that their dispatches would be so 
much as read by the eloquent amateurs entrusted with our foreign 
affairs, some of whom never gave a thought to any HKuropean 
question before entering the Foreign Office, and are incapable of 
distinguishing between one country and another, or between good 
and bad advice. Their chief conception of their duties was not 
infrequently confined to the hope that few awkward questions 
might be asked in the House of Commons, and that the “ Foreign 
Office Vote” should be comfortably disposed of in an empty 
House during the dog days. And yet we wonder that Britis 
foreign policy is so indifferent instead of marvelling that under 
such auspices it is not infinitely worse! There can be no prospect 
of improvement until it is taken more seriously in Downing. 
Street. Prince Lichnowsky tells us that the British Cabinet 
automatically agreed to whatever Sir Edward Grey proposed, 
and as we know, Sir Edward latterly derived his inspiration from 
Lord Haldane, whom he regarded as a genius, especially upon the 
German question, and who became de facto Foreign Minister for - 
the three years before the war. That the Politicians have not 
revised their values is self-evident from the amazing regime at 
the moment of writing under which our Foreign Minister—e. the 
Statesman with whom every Ally, to say nothing of every neutral, 
has to deal as representing this country—is not even in the War 
Cabinet. As a consequence, Mr. Balfour proclaims one policy on 
the Right of Search while “the Government”’ practises another. 
Where will it all end? We cannot say. If the war has taught 
our Mandarins nothing, there is no hope for them or for us. 
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Ill. FOOLS’ PARADISE AND KNAVES’ 
PARADISE 


Ir might have been supposed that the positively cruel mis- 
reading of Berlin and Potsdam by London while “the Frightful 
Adventure”? was maturing would have induced some radical 
alteration of our habit of selecting the most unsuitable men for 
the most difficult and delicate tasks. But such episodes as the 
dispatch of General Smuts to Switzerland last winter prove that 
our Bourbons remain incorrigible, and compel us to regard their 
every manoeuvre with unabated apprehension. In this most 
thankless task we may hope for substantial help from our American 
Allies, who are already contributing a great deal more than 
“Leagues of Nations” towards the triumph of Civilization. 
For one thing, Americans as a practical people are not above 
learning, and having been grossly deceived by the Boches, whom 
they took more or less at their own valuation, they will not be 
deceived again. This, we fear, is more than can be said of our 
own “ Optimists,’ some of whom are itching for the happy day 
when they can get their legs under the same mahogany as the 
enemy, and patch up any kind of peace, without too severe a 
scrutiny of its terms, always provided the Germans will consent 
to pay them in the only coin they value—namely, nb at 
written and spoken. A few speeches in the Reichstag—which has 
less influence on German policy than the Putney Parliament on 
British policy—in favour of Leagues of Peace, International Law, 
Parliamentary Government, Ministerial Responsibility, Arbitra- 
tion, the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World, and the 
other stock-in-trade of Progressive phrasemongers, would suffice 
for our Defeatists, Happily in the United States this breed has 
grown fine by degrees and beautifully less, and the number of 
Americans to-day who will allow themselves to be fobbed off by 
a “Clean Peace ””»—with a dirty enemy—is infinitely less than 
it was yesterday, and will be infinitely less to-morrow than it 
is to-day. There has been a great campaign of education across 
the Atlantic under the auspices of men like Mr. Gerard and 
Mr. Morgenthau, speaking authoritatively with first-hand know- 
ledge of many, with the result that the slogan “ Never again!” 
now resounding throughout the Great a ty really means 
something, as the Germans will find out before the close of this 
war. How could it be otherwise in the face of Mr. Morgenthau’s 
disclosure as to its origin, which our War Aims Committee would 
be well advised to placard throughout the country so as to destroy 
any risk of Mugwumpery at the finish. Mr. Morgenthau, as 
American Ambassador in Constantinople, enjoyed the confidence 
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of his German colleague, Baron Wangenheim, in his most ex- 
pansive moments—namely, in August 1914, before the first battle 
of the Marne had dashed the cup from German lips, at a timé 
when every German was convinced that victory was imminent, 
and, with victory, universal domination. The German Ambas- 
sador’s exuberance inspired him one day, according to the 
American Ambassador, 


to tell me certain facts, which I think will always have great historical value. He 
[Wangenheim] disclosed precisely how and when Germany had precipitated this war. 
To-day his revelation of this secret looks like a most monstrous indiscretion, but we must 
remember Wangenheim’s state of mind at the time. The whole world then believed 
that Paris was doomed ; Wangenheim kept saying that the war would be over in two 
or three months. The whole German enterprise was evidently progressing according to 
programme. 


Mr. Morgenthau explains that the German Ambassador had 
suddenly left Constantinople soon after the assassination of the 
Grand Duke Franz Ferdinand at Sarajevo at the end of June. 
“He now revealed the cause of his sudden disappearance. The 
Kaiser, he told me, had summoned him to Berlin for an Imperial 
Conference. This meeting took place at Potsdam on July 5 
[1914]. The Kaiser presided.” This Conference was attended 
by nearly all the German Ambassadors, and included Count von 
Moltke, then Chief of the Staff, and Admiral von Tirpitz, repre- 
senting the Navy, also the great bankers, railway directors, 
and captains of German industry, who were as necessary to 
German war preparations as the army itself. ‘ Wangenheim now 
told me that the Kaiser solemnly put the question to each man 
in turn: Was he ready for war? All replied ‘ Yes’ except the 
financiers,” who asked for two weeks in which to make their 
arrangements, which was agreed to, and all precautions were 
taken that no suspicion of war should be aroused. “ The several 
members went quietly back to their work or started on vacations. 
The Kaiser went to Norway on his yacht, von Bethmann-Hollweg 
left for a rest, and Wangenheim returned to Constantinople.” 
Mr. Morgenthau adds: “In telling me about this Conference, 
Wangenheim, of course, admitted that Germany had precipitated 
the war. I think that he was rather proud of the whole perform- 
ance; proud that Germany had gone about the matter in so 
methodical and far-seeing a way ; especially proud that he himself 
had been invited to participate in so momentous a gathering.” 
Naturally with this knowledge the American Ambassador remained 
thereafter unaffected by German propaganda to establish Ger- 
many’s innocence. “ For my usions as to the responsibility 
are not based on suspicions or belief or the study of circumstantial 
data. I do not have to reason or argue about the matter, I know. 
The conspiracy that caused this greatest of human tragedies was 
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hatched by the Kaiser and his Imperial crew at this Potsdam Con- 
ference on July 5, 1914” (my italics). This may not be what 
lawyers call “evidence,” as Wangenheim could not be put in 
the box and cross-examined. It may not, therefore, satisfy 
Lords Haldane, Buckmaster, Loreburn, Parmoor, but for in- 
telligent laymen on both sides of the Atlantic Mr. Morgenthau’s 
record of the War Council at Potsdam is final. In his own words: 
“One of the chief participants, flushed with his triumph at the 
—* success of the plot, told me the details with his own 
mouth.” 

To-day we realize more acutely than ever, thanks to these 
various revelations of men on the ground, how appalling a catas- 
trophe overhung our country as weil as every other country with 
any pretensions to be regarded as civilized. On one side of the North 
Sea stood the most formidable agglomeration of armed power 
that the world had ever known, controlled by men who, from the 
Kaiser downwards had no other thought than war, for which 
everything was ready to the last machine-gun. Among the most 
insatiate of homicidal maniacs were those very elements which 
passed elsewhere for being “ pacific ’--namely, the great German 
bankers and the International Jews, with ramifications all over 
the world radiating from Berlin. La haute finance, as Mr. Morgen- 
thau testifies, was no less on the warpath than the military 
oligarchy circling round the Imperial German Court. It only 
asked for time to mobilize. It was doubtless convinced that its 
kindred in London, who had established an Imperium in Imperio 
in our public life, would play their appointed part in paralysing 
the only Power whose intervention could conceivably disturb 
the German picnic, which was to begin in Paris at the close of 
August 1914, and thereafter move to St. Petersburg. It were 
superfluous nowadays to labour Germany’s guilt or to exaggerate 
her enthusiasm to dominate the world, upon which let us not 
forget German Socialists were no less set than “ National Liberals,” 
just as all sections of the community became zealous in perpetrat- 
ing the atrocities, prescribed in the German War Book, which 
during the last few years have been suffered by every country 
that has fallen under the heel of a people compared with whom the 
Bashi-Bazouk is a humanitarian. 

If the situation was simple in the Fatherland, whose policy 
was war at any price, it was no less alarming on our side for the 
reasons set forth ad nauseam ever since and recapitulated in the 
preceding pages. Sir Edward Grey had ceased to believe in the 
German danger, which he had been persuaded by colleagues was 
“a bogy” invented by Lord Roberts and his followers to 
stampede peace-loving England into National Service, with the 
inevitable result of side-tracking Social Reform, which was paraded 
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on Progressive platforms as the alternative and as the remedy 
for “excessive armaments” advocated by “ interested parties 
behind the National Service League ”’—namely, the great arma- 
ment firms. 

We shall not, however, understand the crisis of 1914 unless we 
realize that besides the “ fools’ paradise,’ in which Sir Edward Grey 
had been successfully enmeshed—inhabited by persons who had 
persuaded themselves that Germany was harmless and might be 
treated accordingly—was a “ knaves’ paradise,” containing those 
callously indifferent as to German aggression and resolved that 
in any event Great Britain should do nothing. She would remain 
an unconcerned spectator while the Mailed Fist marched through 
rapine to the dismemberment of France or any.other communities 
that stood in its way. 

I have always charitably maintained that Lord Haldane was 
in “ the fools’ paradise ” with Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Asquith— 
they were what Prince Lichnowsky terms “ the Optimists.” But 
if the Liberal Imperial Triumvirate will not have it so, there is 
the more disagreeable alternative—namely, that they realized the 
German danger and made up their minds to scuttle whenever 
the storm burst. I refuse to believe this of Sir Edward Grey, 
nor is he suspected of anything so base and treacherous by any 
of our Allies, the most critical of whom complain of his weakness, 
never doubting his good intentions. A similar feeling prevailed 
concerning Mr. Asquith, who had simply drifted, after his wont, 
towards disaster through moral and mental inertia. In old days, 
when IJ had the opportunity of hearing his views on European 
affairs, the ex-Prime Minister was sound and sensible, but un- 
fortunately, like other able men he became demoralized by 
prolonged power, and allowed his Government to be com- 
pletely outmanceuvred by the enemy, and Kuropean civilization 
brought into imminent deadly peril simply because he refused 
to look at what stared him in the face, and of which, as he has 
since confessed, he had had the plainest possible warning 
in 1912, when the German Government in terms invited the 
British Government to pledge itself to unconditional neutrality 
in any war in which Germany might be engaged. 

As Prime Minister Mr. Asquith bears the primary responsi- 
bility for the events of 1914. The country awaits his explanation, 
which like Sir Edward Grey and Lord Haldane he has now sufficient 
leisure to compile. As this group still cherish political ambitions, 
and are described in their Press as “‘ the alternative Government,” 
there is no time to lose with a General Election ahead of us. 
They cannot but be aware that they are regarded by the mass 
of their countrymen with misgiving, if not suspicion—a sentiment 
that is perhaps the strongest asset of the Lloyd George Cabinet, 
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which has little to boast of except that it is not “‘ the Old Gang.” 
The Old Gang are probably in difficulties concerning the pre-war 
crisis, which 1s accountable for the silence of the Liberal Impe- 
rialists. The Potsdam section of the Cabinet was by July 1914 
infinitely stronger than is realized by chroniclers with whom the 
wish is father to the thought, and who, like Professor Gilbert 
Murray, would have us believe that Liberal foreign policy, though 
aiming at a friendly understanding with Germany, was absolutely 
loyal to France in the event of unprovoked aggression. This 
would have been an intelligible and honourable attitude, but 
unfortunately the Professor forgets the size and strength of the 
faction, which not only meant to desert France whatever 
happened, but by August 1, 1914, had done so, as is clear 
from all the available facts, including documents published by 
that Government. Hitherto it was neither wise nor patriotic 
to dot the i’s and cross the t’s of this harrowing episode, but as 
there is considerable danger of these same influences ruining the 
peace, our immediate national interests coincide with the claims 
of history in demanding that the story shall be told, if only to 
put a spoke in the wheel of any future operations that the friends 
—open and secret—of Potsdam contemplate. 

There is little mystery about our shame, set forth as it was 
day by day in the British Diplomatic Correspondence, which 
if not exhilarating reading when first published, is yet more 
poignant to-day now that we have authentic information of 
the Potsdam War Council of July 5, 1914. It is never pleasant 
to see one’s Government made a complete fool of by the foreigner, 
especially when he is a deadly enemy, though by this time we 
should be accustomed to the experience. Germany having 
finally adopted war at all costs as her policy at the beginning 
of this crucial month—on the assumption, confirmed anew 
by Baron Wangenheim, that Great Britain would remain neutral 
—it is humiliating to find Sir Edward Grey at the end of 
the month treating the enemy as a Power from whose thoughts 
war was as far as it was from his own, and pressing upon her 
one proposal after another, which so far as it could have any 
effect on those who had made up their minds must be exactly . 
the opposite to that desired by the British Government, whose 
“morbid love of peace,” as it was described by one of their 
number, could only act as a red rag to a bull. 
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IV. A FATEFUL BREAKFAST 


None of us will ever forget those terrible days—far worse 
than anything that has happened since-—as Europe was then 
much nearer enslavement than at any other time, even at the 
worst momentof the Russian collapse. I was naturally not behind 
the scenes and knew nothing of the feverish negotiations from 
July 23 to July 31 between a Germany resolved on immediate 
war and an England equally wedded to peace. It was, however, 
evident to outsiders like myself, with no special knowledge, 
that “‘ Der Tag ”’—upon which so much had been written in the 
National Review—was at hand. But I had ceased going to the 
Foreign Office after the Haldane Mission to Berlin in February 
1912, which seemed to me to be a piece of mingled folly and 
treachery that made one hopeless of our foreign policy. I! was, 
therefore, at the outset out of touch with events, except 
as a newspaper reader. I could not help being encouraged by 
the robust and uncompromising tone of well-informed journals 
whose conductors were likely to know what was going on. The 
attitude of the Times, Morning Post, the Daily Mail, and other — 
papers, including the Daily Telegraph, which had not too good 
a record on the Anglo-German question, left nothing to be desired. 
From the moment Germany threw off her pacific mask and began 
stripping for the fray, these journals left no doubt that Great 
Britain would be prepared to do her duty. But they were 
“Opposition” organs. On‘the other hand, it was decidedly 
ominous that not a single Ministerial journal struck one 
strong note, while one heard on all hands the worst accounts of 
the moral of Parliament, where Little-Navyism, No-Armyism, 
Potsdamism, and every other rotten ism were rampant. 
Germany’s stupendous success in bamboozling British states- 
men concerning her intentions, was brought home to me in a casual 
conversation with one of the most brilliant and eminent of our 
public men, who though always amiable and charming could 
hardly conceal his astonishment when I said to him on July 29— 
things having gone very far---“‘So Germany means war;” to 
which he replied, “You don’t mean to say you mean that 
seriously,” while afterwards he quoted this opinion as an eccen- 
tricity on my part. As we learnt subsequently, it was on July 29 
that the German Imperial Chancellor made his impudent bid to 
the British Ambassador in Berlin for British neutrality by under- 
taking not. to dismember France in Europe if Germany was 
allowed to strip her of her colonies! Prince Lichnowsky and 
Herr von Kiihlmann, though now under a cloud in their own 
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country, may congratulate themselves on their diplomatic spade- 
work in London, where such apn atmosphere had been created that 
men of experience and authority were thus blissfully unconscious 
of the storm that was already brewing. As we know, Lord 
Rosebery, who is an historian as well as a statesman, subsequently 
expressed the considered opinion that “fear” was the animating 
motive of Germany’s wanton aggression, so perversely was the 
whole Pan-German programme misread by those whom Great 
Britain relied upon to protect her interests against hostile Powers. 
There is only too much reason to dread that our statesmen still 
prefer to cultivate the harmlessness of the dove rather than the 
wisdom of the serpent in all dealings with the Boche, who is to 
be invited to enter a League of Nations should his murderous 
onslaught on his neighbours finally fail. Can we be surprised 
that the arch criminals of Berlin and Potsdam should remain 
secure in the consciousness that no harm can possibly befall 
them, because German diplomacy will always be able to retrieve 
in the Council Chamber whatever the Great General Staff may 
have lost on the stricken field. If Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
do not “deliver the goods,” Lichnowsky and von Kihlmann 
will be requisitioned to repeat their performance of the Black 
Week of July 27 to August 1, 1914, when, thanks to the co- 
operation of confederates in the British Cabinet, they reached the 
ideal position for which Germany had long manceuvred. By 
Saturday morning (August 1)—the blackest of black Saturdays 
—Great Britain was detached from France and Russia, upon 
whom Germany was raining ultimatums, more confident than 
ever in the conviction that England would remain neutral until 
: was too late to prevent the Pan-German triumph West and 
ast. 

The situation is as plain as a pikestaff to every one who reads 
the diplomatic papers intelligently. It was known at the time 
to far too many persons for there to be any hope of keeping a 
secret, which, moreover, the Government of the day disclosed 
to the world in its utterly unworthy terror of the Pacifist Party 
to whom it was alone concerned to justify itself in going to war. 
The anxieties of that week to outsiders as well as insiders may 
be imagined. Everything for which England stood in the world, 
including her own self-respect, was at stake. The whole story 
has not yet been told, and some parts of it may never be known, 
but the more vividly we realize our hairbreadth escape, the better 
is the chance of our preventing a ruinous war from being crowned 
by a yet more ruinous peace. By Friday afternoon (July 31) 
His Majesty’s Ministers had wobbled into this position. A small 
party containing the less bad elements of the Cabinet were Waiting 
to See—preferring to move in the right direction, i.e. to the sup- 
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port of France, but afraid to do so—while another faction of 
dangerous dimensions was definitely treacherous and active and 
determined in its perfidy. Alone at this date stood Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who, as First Lord of the Admiralty, had already burnt 
his boats and was doing his duty. I cannot be suspected of par- 
tiality to this politician in saying what angers many of my friends, 
but such a narrative is perfectly useless unless one is prepared to 
record what one believes to be true without fear or favour, and it 
is a fact that this week—and the following week—was the great 
fortnight of Mr. Churchill’s career. It is only regrettable that 
he has not succeeded in the interval in living up to those spacious 
days, but if once more he can manage to pull himself together, 
and prevent his Defeatist colleagues from selling the pass at the 
Peace, much will be forgiven him. On Friday evening, though 
feeling miserable as to the course of affairs, after a conversation 
with my friend George Lloyd (Member for West Staffordshire), 
who was in touch with the situation and shared my uneasiness, 
I played an unforgettable game of lawn tennis with an eminent - 
statesman—it was that awkward combination a three game, 
as the others may remember. The situation at the moment 
was that the patriotic Press was thundering away on the assump- 
tion that Great Britain would stand by her threatened partners 
of the Entente. There were, moreover, significant naval move- 
ments corroborating this assumption, while the organizers of the 
British Expeditionary Force at the War Office were decidedly 
‘doing their bit,’ all the more because a genius among them 
had invented the phrase “ precautionary period,” which permitted 
certain measures to be taken on the apse dimit of the Secretary of 
State without reference to the Cabinet and without a civilian’s 
realizing how important they were when time was the only thing 
that mattered. Everything was ripening for decision, but my 
lawn-tennis friend in reply to my obvious remark, “ There 
seems to be a certain amount of naval and military activity,” 
replied, “ Yes, but I fear the Government have come to no 
decision upon the question of policy.” In other words, the 
Unionist Press, with the best intentions in the world, was being 
misled on the facts and was misleading the public by assuming 
that all would be right on the night. I rang up one journalistic 
friend after another—but by this time they had become so carried 
away by their own optimism that a caution could hardly get: 
a hearing, and some of them politely intimated that I must be 
crazy in imagining that even this Government could abandon 
France. I implored them to be on their guard as everything 
now depended on the Press, and pointed out that so far there 
had not been a whisper of a suggestion in any Ministerial 
newspaper that we should support France. I made myself 
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a nuisance, and returned again and again to the charge and 
ultimately instilled some doubts, though I could not quote any 
authority. It was, at any rate, encouraging that during these 
most painful hours nowhere did I meet on the part of a single 
_ soul with whom I exchanged opinions the faintest shadow of a 
doubt or hesitation as to the only possible réle of England at 
this crisis. It was merely that my friends simply could not believe 
that there could be any faltermg in any Government, however 
composed, when the path was so plain, and they discounted my 
fears as political prejudice. 

One particularly hopeful friend, who thought himself en rapport 
with the Foreign Office, conceived that he had had “the straight 
tip” from Sir Edward Grey, and declared that there was nothing 
to worry about. But I was not reassured, as I had traced a 
certain amount of mystification to the Foreign Office—probably 
attributable to a loss of nerve. That night (July 31) I dined with 
friends connected with a leading Mugwump organ that was likely 
to keep step with the Head of the Government. After dinner we 
rang up the editorial office, which returned a most uncertain 
sound that sent our hearts into our boots, indicating, as it did, 
a wobble preparatory to a scuttle. When I got home I rang up 
General Henry Wilson, then living in Draycott Place. To my 
anxious inquiry he answered, “We are in the soup.” Hoping 
against hope, 1 asked, “What soup?” as there was a good sense 
in which we might be “in the soup.” His answer was disquiet- 
ing, and he suggested a meeting at breakfast the following 
morning. 

It was a most melancholy little company that forgathered 
round the hospitable board of General and Mrs. Wilson on Black 
Saturday morning (August 1). It will remain graven on my 
memory so long as I remember anything. Nor are the others 
likely to forget it, if only because it was productive. The party 
consisted, besides our host and hostess, of Lady Sybil Grey, 
Lady Aileen Roberts, L. 8. Amery, M.P., and myself. At first 
we were speechless. We simply hung our heads. England was 
to look on while Germany attacked France. Such was the policy. 
“Mr. Lloyd George has since admitted that the fate of our brilliant 
neighbours was of such indifference to the Liberal Party that 
unless the attack came through Belgium—which at the moment 
had not been mentioned—we should abstain. As he told an 
American interviewer : 

Tf Germany had been wise she would not have set foot on Belgian soil. The Liberal 
Government, then, would not have intervened. Germany made a grave mistake. 
pskerg ata in an interview with Mr. Henry Beach Needham, Pearson’s Magazine, 


‘We were naturally in despair. No one could see any daylight 
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until one of our number suggested bringing in the Unionist 
Opposition to save the situation. The Party Leaders had lately 
been conferring together at Buckingham Palace over the inter- 
minable Irish question. Could they not be persuaded to discuss 
the European crisis? It was not thought very hopeful, but it 


was the only hope. As there was no time to lose, we there and 


then constituted ourselves into an informal ‘“ Pogrom,” as it 
was called, under the inspiration of the General, whose service at 
this juncture is fully known on the other side of the Channel, 
though unknown here. Jt was obviously “ unusual,” not to 
say “irregular,” but then Great Wars only come once in a 
century, and we felt this to be a decisive moment in the 
history of the world, threatening a tragedy that would for 
all time make English men and English women ashamed of 
themselves, while there was a real risk that Europe might be 
blotted out. It was very late, but it was not yet too late. As 
Ministers were wobbling the wrong way they might wobble the 
right way under sufficient pressure. The “ Pogrom” broke up 
for the day, and saw little more of each other—there was no time 
for gossip—but touch was kept by telephone, and I often thought 
during those busy hours how much the enemy, with all his 
espionage, could have learnt had he tapped one or two private 
wires. Happily, von Kiihlmann was so taken up with watching 
10 Downing Street that he had no time for 7 Draycott Place, 
which became the pivot of the plot. There have since been 
occasional differences between Sir Henry Wilson and certain 
politicians, while soldiers have not always seen eye to eye with 
him, and the circumstances under which he became Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff this year caused some perturbation. Never- 
theless, speaking as one knowing what he did in the opening 
days of that sultry August, I remain lost in admiration of his 
wonderful nerve and verve and unrelaxing grip of a formidable 
situation. I do not pretend to know all the work of disinterested 
enthusiasts at this time—‘‘ the Pogrom” may even have con- 
tained recruits unknown to me—but among those conspicuous 
in the good cause were Mr. Wickham Steed, Foreign Editor of 
the Times, a man of unrivalled knowledge of foreign politics and 
keenness, and Lord Lovat, whose passionate and single-minded 
zeal makes him invaluable in a tiger hunt. Amery also was Al, 
while George Lloyd was an essential element of success. 

There must be some fairly full private diaries of these exciting 
days which this sketch may bring forth. There is no reason 
whatsoever why we should not know the inside history, and 
many reasons why we should. We have the impressions of 
Prince Lichnowsky, Mr. Gerard, Baron Beyens, and Mr. Morgen- 
thau, giving the diplomatic point of view. Why not those of 
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humbler people from a different angle of vision, as history consists 
of the sum of all human effort, obscure as well as distinguished. 
It is not a question of seeking kudos for individuals so much as 
to prevent those who would have ruined us then if they could 
from having another innings. Among British Ministers most 
mischievous at the moment were the Earl Beauchamp, K.G., who 
still presumes to lecture his Peers on the state of Europe. He 
was rumoured to have formed “a cave,’ which sat in Belgrave 
Square, consisting of colleagues of a like mind with himself, 
who were playing the Potsdam game. 

After our breakfast I called upon George Lloyd, and together 
we went to see Mr. Jasper Ridley, son-in-law of Count Bencken- 
dorff, Russian Ambassador in London. Mr. Ridley had thought 
that all was going well, and was astounded and horrified at the 
latest developments. He promised to go at once and see the 
Ambassador, and afterwards got into communication with Mr. 
Balfour, who from the moment he realized the gravity of the 
situation was wholly admirable and played a part entirely in 
accordance with his high reputation. Later in the day Jasper 
Ridley telephoned to say that he had seen Count Benckendorff, 
who, except as regards one detail, confirmed our disquieting 
account of the situation. George Lloyd and I then went to the 
French Embassy, where we were so fortunate as to be received 
by M. Paul Cambon. Will either of us ever forget the inter- 
view? I would record it here, but hesitate to do so, not that 
it could in any way embarrass His Excellency, whose grave and 
dignified appreciation of the situation would make the same 
impression on the reader as it made on us. As a diplomat of 
immense experience, who had long been in England, and knew 
and admired the English, M. Cambon was able to make great 
allowance for the difficulties in which our Government found 
itself. At the same time, while avoiding all criticism of British 
policy, M. Cambon made no attempt to disguise the delicacy of 
Anglo-French relations should the common enemy succeed in 
manceuvring us into different camps. 

The French Ambassador was necessarily under the impression 
of two disconcerting events. On the previous day Sir Edward 
Grey had informed him that at the Cabinet Council that morning 
“the Cabinet had thought that for the moment the British 
Government were unable to guarantee us [France] their interven- 
tion . . . and that before considering intervention it was neces- 
sary to wait for the situation to develop.” M. Cambon had 
inquired “if, before intervening, the British Government would 
await the invasion of French territory. I [the French Ambas- 
sador] insisted on the fact that the measures already taken on 
our frontier by Germany showed an intention to attack in the 
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near future, and that, if a renewal of the mistake of Europe in 
1870 was to be avoided, Great Britain should consider at once 
the circumstances in which she would give France the help on 
which she relied.” The only satisfaction he got was the promise 
of another Cabinet Council. As a last resort, President Poincaré 
had addressed an autograph letter to the King, which had been 
sent over by special messenger from Paris and delivered by M. 
Cambon personally. In this moving document the President 
informed His Majesty : 

From all the information which reaches us it would seem that war would be inevitable 

if Germany were convinced that the British Government would not intervene in a con- 
flict in which France might be engaged ; if, on the other hand, Germany were convinced 
that the Entente Cordiale would be affirmed, in case of need, even to the extent of taking 
the field side by side, there would be the greatest chance that peace would remain 
unbroken. ... It is, I consider, on the language and the action of the British Govern- 
ment that henceforward the last chances of a peaceful settlement depend. 
To this the King—or rather the King’s Government—treplied, as 
the draftsmanship is quite unmistakable, in approved “ Wait-and- 
See ” fashion. After compliments to France the King was made 
to say : 

As to the attitude of my country, events are changing so rapidly that it is difficult to 
forecast future developments ; but you may be assured that my Government will con- 
tinue to discuss freely and frankly with M.Cambon any point which might arise of 
interest to our two nations. 

Such was the strategic position of Downing Street nearly four 
weeks after the War Council of Potsdam had decided upon war, 
and when the ultimatums were already arriving. 

Everything depended on His Majesty’s Opposition. Unluckily, 
like most crises—is it accident or design ?—this storm had 
been timed for a week-end, which before the war had become 
a veritable ritual involving a general clearance from London 
of “everybody who is anybody.” We dared not wait until 
Monday. It was too late to stop the exodus, though Lord 
Edmund Talbot, Chief Unionist Whip, who played the part 
of “a white man,” stayed in London and devoted himself to 
collecting his leaders at a meeting at Lansdowne House late on 
Saturday night, that the situation might be fully considered 
and action taken. It was surprising to hear that a rumour had 
reached the French Embassy that Unionist statesmen were 
“ doubtful,” and that the Asquith Government could not ‘eal 
upon them in supporting France. This canard was epee 
dissipated, thanks to Mr. Balfour, and was subsequently t oust 
to have originated in an infelicitous conversation between a lead- 
ing Foreign Office official and a Unionist statesman rather given 
to super-subtlety, which the official had misunderstood. From 
the moment Mr. Balfour appreciated what was happening he 
never wavered. He was to spend the week-end at Hatfield, but 
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he promised to come up after dinner to Lansdowne House and 
was in touch with the First Lord of the Admiralty. Mr. Bonar 
Law was not so easy to move, though, as we shall see, he played 
a great and decisive part. He was spending the week-end on 
the river at Mr. Edward Goulding’s, where he was playing lawn 
tennis with Mr, F. E. Smith—-an exciting contest interrupted by 
the arrival of Lord Charles Beresford, who was splendid and 
unremitting all through these days, and Mr. George Lloyd, who 
came down by car to persuade their Leader to return to town. 
Mr. Bonar Law had, however, been unwittingly misinformed as 
to the position of the Government by Mr. F. KE. Smith, who had 
learnt from Mr. Winston Churchill that everything was going 
swimmingly—the truth being that Mr. Churchill, being all right 
himself, thought that he could carry the Cabinet, in which he 
was in a hopeless minority. Sir Edward Carson, who was algo 
at Mr. Goulding’s, feared the worst of the Asquith Government. 
However, the emissaries succeeded in their mission, and Mr. 
Bonar Law promised to return to London. It is important in 
this free discussion of our public men to realize that none of 
these Unionists had any hesitation whatsoever as to England’s 
duty, and, as we know, they represented national opinion. Mean- 
while Lord Edmund Talbot had telegraphed to Lord Lansdowne at 
Bowood, while Mr. Amery went down to Broadstairs, where he 
found Mr. Austen Chamberlain entirely innocent, I believe, of the 
situation, but thoroughly sound and anxious to do anything to 
retrieve it.. He came back to London, but arrived too late for 
the Lansdowne House meeting, though he was closely associated 
with Lord. Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law in the subsequent 
démarche. Lord Milner was also, I think, at Lansdowne House, 
with the Duke of Devonshire, the rest of the party consisting, 
besides Mr. Balfour and Mr. Bonax Law, of General Wilson, 
George Lloyd, and possibly one or two others. Of this I only 
speak from hearsay as I was not there—indeed, I thought it 
unwise to thrust myself forward in this delicate affair, because 
though on friendly terms with some responsible statesmen I 
knew they despised my opinion upon everything connected with 
Germany as much as I distrusted theirs. 

This little meeting at Lansdowne House, which only broke 
up towards midnight, was infinitely more important than other 
gatherings at the same place which have made much more noise 
in the world, because this time something more serious than noise 
was made-—namely, History. May we not be allowed to have 
among the records of the war an authentic account of the proceed- 
Ings in which General Wilson is understood to have played a 
wien part, thanks to his intimate knowledge of the military 
problem, as also of the liaison between France and Great Britain, 
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who had learnt to look to one another for support in such an 
eventuality as had now arisen. It was vital that we should 
instantly rally in full naval and military strength, as the Unionist 
leaders realized. They acted accordingly. 

Black Saturday was undeniably one of the blackest days 
in British history. Nor was the prospect any better on Sunday 
morning (August 2), when M. Cambon had another interview 
with Sir Edward Grey, which must have verged on the painful 
for both of them. Our Cabinet was mentally and physically 
incapable of giving France any assurance of support. Early 
on Sunday morning (August 2) Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain called on Mr. Bonar Law with the draft of a 
letter which they suggested should be sent by the Opposition 
to the Prime Minister. It was strongly urged by persons mis- 
trustful of politicians that from any communication to the 
Government the fatal word “ Private” should be omitted, as 
no private communication could help Ministers in urgent need 
of “ginger.” This advice was taken. I have heard that Mr. 
Bonar Law demurred to the draft of his colleagues, and that 
he sat down at his own table and wrote an alternative which can 
only be described as a classic. It ran as follows: 

Dear Mr. Asquita,—Lord Lansdowne and I feel it our duty to inform you that in 
our opinion, as well as that of all the colleagues whom we have been able to consult, it 
would be fatal to the honour and security of the United Kingdom to hesitate in support- 
ing France and Russia at the present juncture, and we offer our unhesitating support to 
the Government in any measures they may consider necessary for that object. 

Yours very truly, 

August 2, 1914 A. Bonar Law 
This letter was taken by Lord Lansdowne’s car to No. 10 Downing 
Street, where the Cabinet was then sitting, shortly after mid- 
day. There is every reason to suppose that it was thoroughly 
welcome to Mr. Asquith, who sincerely wished to have his mind 
made up for him in the right direction, and who dexterously 
used the Unionist missive as indicating a possible Coalition of 
Liberals and Unionists, thus knocking the bottom out of the 
Potsdam Party, and reducing its numbers to exiguous propor- 
tions. The Cabinet rapidly came to its bearings and realized 
that there was only one policy unless England was to be 
eternally damned. Whereas in the early morning our Allies 
regarded us askance, and the sinister phrase Perfide Albion was 
echoing through the Chanceries of Europe, by the afternoon 
France had received her first definite assurance of British support 
—in the shape of our Navy. There were other acutely anxious 
moments, as, for instance, concerning the dispatch of the British 
Expeditionary Force—-which may be retailed in another Indis- 
cretion—but the die was cast and Great Britain committed to 
withstand the Pan-German avalanche. | L. J. Maxse 
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DANEBURY, RACING, AND LORD 
GEORGE BENTINCK 


“T move, Mr. Speaker, that the Clerk of the Course [roars of laughter in which 
the noble lord joined}—1l beg pardon, sir—the Clerk of the House,” ete.—Lorp 
Stantry,* Hansard Debates. 


Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum.—ViratL, Aineid, viii, 596. 


DaneBurRy for sale! Is there a surviving votary of the Turf of 
the Victorian era whose mind is not charged with memories of 
Danebury and Stockbridge—once the centre of racing interests, 
where the quick pulse of the Turf world throbbed, where fortunes 
were made and lost, and where the dead progenitors of the race- 
horses of to-day were born and trained for their engagements ? 
Some seven miles from Andover and about seventeen from 
Salisbury lies the little town of Stockbridge, with its race-course 
in the middle of the open country. On the sky-line is seen the 
majestic Danebury Clump, and as the descent is made from that 
commandin heaaht, there stretches the famous Danebury Down, 
revealing all the quiet beauties of the valley. The turf is sound 
and yielding and of a livelier hue than elsewhere. The hill-sides 
are bright with a rich verdure, and in the sunshine the landscape 
has a freshness and a warmth of colouring peculiar to this delicious 
quarter of Hampshire. The race-course on which the Stockbridge 
and Bibury Club meetings were held is one of severe gradients 
and offers more reward to stamina than mere speed. Indeed, 
the severity which makes it so admirable as a training ground 
somewhat spoils it for racing purposes. The races have been 
discontinued these twenty years, but the stands remain, from 
which many a close struggle has been witnessed of horses battling 
i and down the dips as the winning-post was approached. 
ese structures are now rapidly falling into decay: but one still 
serves for the evening entertainment of the stable-boys, and 


* Lord Stanley, afterwards Lord Derby and Prime Minister, was at one time 
Member for Stockbridge, where, according to Gay, “cobblers used to feast three years 
upon one vote.” 

¢ This property a few weeks ago was put up for sale, and bought by Lord 
Glanely. 
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another for a chapel where the local priest says Mass for the 
benefit of the Irish employés of the adjoining training establish- 
ments, and hears confessions, which must on his reverence— 
if he has any mind for the sport—material for interesting and 
sometimes profitable reflection. It would seem that the observance 
of religious discipline has been inherited at Danebury. In the 
time of John Day the boys were compelled to attend two services 
on Sunday, and, after these devotions, were assembled in the 
trainer’s dining-room, where he read them one of Blair’s discourses, 
with a whip at hand, which he used for the benefit of any member 
of the congregation who chanced to slumber. 

After the turn is made from the Andover road and passing 
along the lane which winds through the sleepy Wallops, the 
trainer’s house is soon reached. It lies in a pleasant hollow in 
the midst of stables and paddocks. Here reigned the famous 
John Day. In his time the house was little more than a cottage, © 
overshadowed by a great horse-chestnut tree and in close proximity 
to stalls and boxes: but since then his successors have occupied 
a building of more modern proportions. Many interesting 
memorials of the past remain—notably the little cramped room 
where the old trainer kept his saddles and colours, and where the 
weighing machine still stands in which jockeys and boys were 
weighed out before riding a trial to determine an issue on which 
many thousands of pounds were ultimately hazarded in the 
betting ring. Day gave evidence before a Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1844, and in his answers to questions by 
the Chairman stated that thirty-five servants in his employment 
at Danebury sat down to dinner every day, and upwards of a 
hundred persons were employed in the stables in connexion with 
the management of the horses in training. 

The old place is full of the traditions of classic race-horses. 
Mr. Crosby’s mare Pussy was trained here, winner of the Oaks 
as far back as 1834. In the hands of “ Old John” (J. B. Day) 
and starting at 20 to 1 she defeated an Epsom field of fifteen 
runners—a lucky performance, for May Day at the distance, 
with the race well in hand, fell and broke her leg. John Gully, 
prize-fighter and Member of Parliament, owned Pyrrhus the First, 
who learnt his business on Danebury Down and won the Derby 
in 1846—a success which the same owner repeated in 1854 with 
his bay horse Andover. Cossack, who gave his name to the 
renowned port-wine vintage of 1847, completes the list of Dane- 
bury winners of the Epsom race, and was the last horse to win 
over the old course, of which the first three-quarters of a mile 
nearly settled the contest before Tattenham Corner was reached. 
The Oaks race went to Danebury in 1840 with the famous Crucifix, 
while Mendicant, of exquisite symmetry and perfect action, won 
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it easily six years later—both mares at the stud making great 
names for themselves with their sons who won the Derby. 
Danebury also sent out Mr. Hill’s mares Cymba to win the Oaks 
in 1848 and Mincepie in 1856; and to win the One Thousand 
Guineas, Lord George Bentinck’s Chapeau d’Espagne, the Duke of 
Beaufort’s Siberia, and Lord Hastings’ Repulse. Vauban, though 
he failed in Hermit’s sensational Derby of 1867, brought credit 
to Danebury by his easy victory in the Two Thousand, as did 
The Hermit in the same race in 1854. Elis in 1836 took the 
St. Leger and so did Saucebox in 1854. Bay Middleton, after 
his unbeaten career on the Turf, stood here: the magnificent 
son of Sultan having been bought by Lord George Bentinck from 
Lord Jersey for the sum of £4000, partly because he-was the only 
horse who consistently proved himself superior to Elis, of whom 
Lord George had the highest opinion, and partly in the hope that 
the skill of Day at Danebury would repair a suspicious leg and 
again bring the great horse to the post. But this was not to be. 
Bay Middleton’s subsequent renown was gained as the sire of 
the Flying Dutchman and Andover—both winners of the Derb 
—and as one of the best representatives of an important re 
of the genealogical stud tree. | 

The Grand National is the classic steeplechase, and on the 
Danebury ground was schooled Manifesto, who was twice vic- 
torious Gok became the idol of the Aintree public. In 1908 
Rubio and Mattie Macgregor were first and second for the great 
race over the Liverpool country, and were trained for this engage- 
ment by Mr. Withington—the present tenant of Danebury—a 
gentleman of deserved popularity, a fine horseman, and an 
accomplished master of his craft. 

Danebury will always be associated with the name of Lord 
George Bentinck. Despite the literary charm with which Disraeli 
has drawn his character as a politician, it is as one of the most 
astute and imperious personalities of the racing world that he 
will be remembered in the history of the English Turf. Ben- 
tinck, born in 1802, was the second son of the Duke of Portland. 
He was bred to race, for his father had won the Derby in 1819 
_ with Tiresias. In early life he was for three years private secretary 
to his uncle, Mr. Canning, when Foreign Secretary and Leader of 
the House of Commons. In the service of the eminent statesman 
he made the acquaintance of the Duke of York, whom he had 
greatly impressed by his knowledge of racing affairs and whose 
tace-horses were managed by Charles Greville, Clerk of the Privy 
Council. His Royal Highness rewarded his young friend with a 
majority in the 10th Hussars. Two years later Bentinck became 
Member for Lynn, and in 1833 started a racing stud at Danebury, 
entering and running his horses sometimes in the name of his trainer, 
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John Day, and sometimes in the name of his cousin, Greville. In 
his diary Greville* records that Bentinck ran a number of horses 
in various aliases at Newmarket. The Duke of Portland was much 
puzzled and asked his friends who these invisible personages were. 
At last, as it was evident that the Duke would find out the truth, 
Greville advised his cousin to make a clean breast of it. Mustering 
up his courage Bentinck told his father that all those horses 
were his. The Duke was greatly incensed and at once left New- 
market. For a long time he would not see the offender, but he 
was ultimately pacified, and afterwards became much interested 
in his son’s racing interests. 

Bentinck’s first good horse was Preserve, an animal Greville 
had bred in 1832 and which he states that he bought for Bentinck 
in the following year. Preserve was an own sister to Greville’s 
famous horse Mango by Emilius (winner of the Derby of 1833) 
out of Mustard. This reference to Mango recalls an incident of 
the Stockbridge race-course in June of 1837. The races were in 
progress on the Friday, and when the time set for a sweepstakes 
of £100 had arrived, the owner of Mango had not appeared. 
The race was delayed for half an hour, when Lord Chesterfield f 
and the Clerk of the Council came rattling over the hill in an open 
barouche and four. The carriage had hardly reached the stand 
before the noble lord offered 6 to 4 in thousands on his friend’s 
horse Mango to beat his solitary opponent, Wisdom. It was a 
desperate race, the horses entering the straight almost level, 
Mango on the inside. They ran neck and neck under the whip to 
the ll the judge awarding the race to Greville’s horse 
by a head. 

” Greville gossips interestingly about Mango. Bentinck and he 
had quarrelled over the former’s purchase of Preserve, and matters 
were not made better by Greville’s interference in an affaire de 
ceur—at any time a perilous operation ; but in about two years’ 
time they began to jumble into intimacy again, and at length 
their friendship was almost re-established under the following 
circumstances. Greville wanted to try Mango for the St. Leger. 
Bentinck’s trainer told him he was sure that his master would 
arrange this at Danebury. Greville and Bentinck went down to 
Stockbridge together and tried the horse. Mango won the trial, 


* Mr. Greville’s career on the Turf began in 1821. In racing affairs his judgment 
was so highly respected that, in 1822, he became the manager of the Duke of York’s 
stud on the retirement of Mr. Warwick Lake. Subsequently Lord Egremont’s stud 
was under his direction. 

+ Lord Chesterfield made his first appearance on the Turf under the guidance of 
Charles Greville, with whom he trained his horses at Newmarket under Prince. The 
connexion was dissolved in 1832 when Chesterfield removed his horses to John Scott’s 
care at Malton. 
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and subsequently won the St. Leger ; Bentinck, according to his 
cousin’s journal, receiving £14,000 over the race. 

Preserve was a useful purchase for Bentinck. She*took the 
Clearwell and the Criterion, and as a three-year-old won for her 
owner his first classic race—the One Thousand. She was sub- 
sequently second for the Oaks to Queen of Trumps and ran 
unplaced for the St. Leger. 

Bentinck loved Danebury. It is said that he spent £1500 
over the gallops in bone-dust alone, and in his shirt-sleeves spread 
a good deal of it himself while young Day wheeled the barrow. 
He owned and trained on the downs a notable horse in Grey 
Momus. The colt was a stout one, but a little wanting in speed. 
He started six times as a two-year-old and won three of his 
engagements. He began his three-year-old career by winning the 
Two Thousand Guineas, a race for which Lord Suffield’s Bamboo 
was favourite. Lord Suffield, who had backed his horse for the 
ensuing Derby to win £50,000, was so dissatisfied with the race 
that he matched his horse against Bentinck’s at the same meeting, 
but the grey won even more easily than in the first encounter. 
In the Derby, however, Grey Momus suffered a handsome defeat 
by Amato in a field of twenty-two runners. Bentinck was 
confident of taking the race to Danebury, and having another horse 
—D’Egville—engaged, declared to win with Grey Momus, who 
at once became first favourite. He was ridden by Day, who, 
knowing his mount well, made most of the running in what proved 
to be for those days a very fast-run race. On entering the straight, 
Amato went easily up to the leaders and won by two lengths. 
Grey Momus was a bad third, and Bentinck lost £5000 on the race. 
Amato is always known as a winner of the Blue Riband who 
won his first and only race on Epsom Downs and who lies buried 
at the Durdans, the Surrey Tusculum of Lord Rosebery. Grey 
Momus subsequently won the Ascot Cup, beating Caravan, 
though that horse turned the tables on him in a match at New- 
market in the autumn. 

In the spring of the year of Queen Victoria’s accession Lord 
Chesterfield sold a draft from his stud. His princely fortune was 
pectonty gone. He had been Master of the Buckhounds, which 

e had hunted with unexampled extravagance. For three seasons 
he had carried the Pytchley horn and that country had rejoiced 
in his amazing hospitality. His mode of living at Chesterfield 
house was modelled on the profusion of Elagabalus. His banquets 
were the talk of London, and Dolesio, his chef, enjoyed the salary 
of a Cabinet Minister, and would have been decorated under he 
Empire. Although Industry—a daughter of his Derby winner 
Priam—won him the Oaks, and Don John the St. Leger, he had 
neither the means nor the courage to turn their victories to 
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profitable account. At this date Bentinck was the Leviathan of 
the Turf Market, and he could not conceal his contempt for a man 
who, owning such a horse as Don John, allowed the bookmakers 
to escape with impunity. “I am just about to address myself,” 
he wrote to a friend, “to the weary task of making out my book 
upon which I have not won a single bet. And yet I would rather © 
be in my position than in that of Lord Chesterfield, who, with such 
a horse as Don John in his possession, has only won £1500 upon 
the St. Leger. Had Don John been mine, I would not have left 
a single card-seller in Doncaster with a coat to his back.” 

At this sale of Lord Chesterfield’s at Tattersall’s there was 
led into the ring an old mare, twenty-one years of age, with an 
ungainly looking bay foal at foot. The pair excited more contempt 
than interest, and were knocked down to Bentinck for the paltry 
sum of fifty-four guineas. The foal was by Priam out of Octaviana 
(winner of the St. Leger in 1810). With such a pedigree it is not 
‘ surprising that Bentinck bought mother and foal on the advice 
of a sound judge of bloodstock who was present at the sale. The 
foal proved to be a wonder, and in her brief career witched the 
wedi of racing under the name of Crucifix. 

Crucifix made her first appearance in the July Stakes at New- 
market in 1839—a race which in those days attracted anti-post 
betting. Two days before the race the secret was whispered that 
Danebury would send something exceptionally good to run, and 
after Bentinck’s money was invested the odds shortened to 2 to 1. 
Young John Day who rode the filly was obliged, in spite of a very 
tight rein, to let her win by two lengths. On the Thursday she 
ran in the Chesterfield Stakes, which proved to be a chapter of 
accidents. After several false starts the horses ran the full course 
and Crucifix finished second to Lord Albemarle’s Iris. The stewards 
decided that it was “ no race,”’ and in the actual contest Crucifix 
reversed the verdict and won easily by two lengths. 

The style in which Crucifix had won her races showed that 
she was a filly of more than ordinary excellence, and she increased 
her reputation by cantering away with the Lavant Stakes at 
Goodwood and with the Molecomb Stakes at the same meeting. 

In October at Newmarket she won the Hopeful Stakes. In 
this race there were seventeen false starts, and the horses were 
kept at the post for over an hour. She was favourite, had a bad 
start, and carried a 9-lb. penalty, but nevertheless she won as she 
liked, and afterwards walked over for a £100 sweepstakes. At 
the second October meeting she won the Clearwell easily with odds 
betted on her, and in the last race of the year she ran a dead-heat 
for the Criterion with General Bates’ Gibraltar, carrying a 9-lb. 
penalty and getting last off after a long delay at the starting-post. 
On this occasion Bentinck presented her jockey with a cheque for 
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£100, observing, “ This is not for your riding, but for keeping your 
temper.” Bentinck’s purchase had won in all nine races, had 
never known defeat, and had placed to his credit £4507 in stakes 
—a lucrative return for the fifty-four guineas which the filly and 
her dam had cost him. 

In the following season Crucifix won the'Two Thousand Guineas 
without an effort, and on the following Thursday made an example 
of her opponents inthe One Thousand. She started for this race at 
the extravagant odds of 10 to 1 on, which her owner cheerfully laid. 
But the filly was now beginning to feel the effects of her numerous 
efforts, and her trainer at Danebury was obliged to break it to 
Bentinck that her legs would hardly last another race, and that 
it would take the utmost care to bring her to the post for the Oaks. 
She was indeed built on curious lines. Standing nearly sixteen 
hands high, she had a neck long and light; her shoulders were 
thin, her chest very narrow, and her arms and legs small. She 
was flat-sided, with short back ribs and drooping quarters. She is 
said to have been a shambling mover with a tendency to cross 
her legs, but she was as active as a cat, and had the faculty of 
reaching her top speed in a few strides. On June 5, in the 
presence of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort and an immense 
crowd, Crucifix ran in her last race. She was a hot favourite, for 
the public knew nothing of her infirmities. Fifteen fillies went to 
the post at two o’clock, but sixteen false starts delayed the race 
for more than an hour. As the pace was slow Crucifix, who was 
last off by two or three lengths, took up the running. Coming 
down the hill Lalla Rookh, Welfare, and Teleta drew near to the 
sky-blue and white cap, when the trainer’s anxiety was seen to be 
acute, and in the straight it became a good race, Welfare and Teleta 
being alongside the favourite. There they stayed to the finish, 
Crucifix, fully extended, winning by half a length. As the mare 
came back to scale, Day observed with a significant shake of the 
head, “That is well over,” for he knew she had really won on 
three legs. It was a fine ending to a great career. The winner 
had run in twelve races, had never been beaten, and had won 
£18,287 in stakes. Bentinck received £20,000 in bets over her 
Oaks victory—his betting book showing three times that amount 
to the mare’s credit during her victorious life on the Turf. 

At the stud Crucifix bred The Cowl (by Bay Middleton), a good 
horse whose name is found in the best pedigrees, and in 1845, 
having been mated with Touchstone, wl Surplice, the first 


winner of the Derby and the St. Leger since the victories of 
Champion in 1800. Surplice, as is well known, was included in 
Bentinck’s stud, which he sold across the breakfast table at 
Goodwood one morning before the races in 1846 to Mr. Mostyn 
for the sum of £10,000. Two years later he groaned over his 
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misfortune in the library of the House of Commons—it was 
the day after Surplice had won the Derby—and his biographer 
has described the scene in words which have become a familiar 
quotation. 

Not long after Crucifix’s success in the Oaks, Bentinck severed 
his connexion with Danebury. He became dissatisfied with the 
Days,* and transferred his horses to the care of John Kent at 
Goodwood, a trainer who made his master his hero, and who has 
left more than one interesting reminiscence of their connexion. 

Bentinck’s life is not an easy one to review or to estimate. 
As Greville says, it was one in which opposite motives and feelings 
were strangely intermingled. His record in political history, of 
course, depends upon Disraeli’s brilliant monograph ; but Greville, 
though deeply prejudiced, knew his cousin better than the politi- 
cian, and, at all events, may be taken as a superior authority 
upon those qualities which engaged him in the sovereign passion. 
Bentinck, however, defined his own character in a sentence he 
uttered to Disraeli a few months before he died. “I don’t 
pretend,” he said, “to know much, but I can judge of men and 
horses’; and indeed this was true. Strenuous and irascible— 
the epithets are those of Disraeli’s sympathetic biography—he 
worked at the problems of the Turf with the samé energy as he 
afterwards displayed in the House of Commons when he was 
called—as he might well have been called in these days—to the 
aid of an acephalous and helpless political group. He had no 
claims to cultivation or to polite learning. He could have taken 
no part in conversation with Fox and Windham at Newmarket 
on the horses of the ancients or on the Virgilian meaning of 
argutum caput : 

Ardua cervix 

Arguiumque caput, brevis alvus, obesaque terga, 

Inxuriatque tories animosum pectus,t 
but he mastered the rules of racing and reformed them. He 
instituted a new system of starting, and by posting a man with a 
flag directly in view of the jockeys, who were ordered to go the 
moment the flag fell, he alleviated the difficulties of the starter 
and hindered the fraud of the dishonest rider. It must have been 
an interesting spectacle when Bentinck, to test the value of his 
plan, took the flag himself at York races, and attired after the 
manner of D’Orsay, and in a vest and cravat which rivalled Beau 
Brummell, started a field of twenty-eight in the Great Yorkshire 
Handicap. The conditions of a race-meeting of to-day are 


* Although Bentinck ceased to employ Day as his trainer in 1841, it appears from 
the report of a qui tam action at Guildford Assizes in 1844 that he won £3000 from 
his quondam servant in a bet. 


+ Virgil, Georgics, iii, 80. 
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practically due to him. He enforced punctuality upon stewards, 
trainers, and jockeys. He contrived the scheme of hoisting on a 
‘board the names and riders—by numbers corresponding to those 
on the race-card—of the field about to start for a race; and, for 
the further benefit of the spectators, he introduced the practice 
of walking horses in the paddock before their engagements, and 
cantering them past the stands en route to the starting-post. 
Upon defaulters and swindlers he waged war without mercy. To 
a man who owed him £4000 over a bet, and who offered him 10s. 
in the pound and the remainder in instalments, he wrote as follows : 
“ Sir,—No man has a right to bet if he cannot pay should he lose. 
The sum I want of you is £4000, and until that sum is paid you 
are in the list of defaulters.” Again, among other reforms for 
which he is responsible is one recorded in the proceedings of the 
Jockey Club for 1848. It may astonish the racing men of to-day 
to learn that up to that time it was the practice for the winners 
of great stakes to make a present to the judge. The custom was 
a vicious one, and Bentinck wisely moved the Jockey Club to 
abrogate it. 

Bentinck on the training ground was equally indefatigable. 
During the severe frost of 1843 he turned the avenue in Goodwood 
Park into a tan-gallop and thus was enabled to work his horses 
throughout the winter. He himself taught the lads in the stable 
how to ride. He would explain to the veriest midget the best 
method of reining-in and of managing his maunt. He would 
school him until he had hands to hold and a head to judge. The 
first time that he put up his famous light-weight, Kitchener,* 
the weight including saddle, bridle, and other equipment of a 
jockey was just under 3 stone. It was declared by the onlookers 
that the boy would never sit on: but he had been well taught and 
he won the race in gallant style. 

Bentinck was greatly. interested in the transport of horses 
from their training grounds to the race-course. He revived the 
system of the caravan, which was due to the invention of a 
Mr. Territt, who in the year 1816 moved his horse Sovereign 
from Worcestershire to Newniarket in a four-wheeled padded 
vehicle, drawn unicorn fashion by two heavy horses in the wheel 
and one in front. Doe, who was Mr. Territt’s trainer, suggested this 
method of conveying Elis—the St. Leger winner—to Doncaster in 
1836. Elis, by Langar out of Olympia, had a distinguished career on 
the Turf. Heran pi famous Bay Middleton to a neck for the Two 
Thousand Guineas. Although he had the St. Leger in prospect, 
his owner ran him in four races in July and August. As the day 
of the Doncaster race drew near, no one knew whether the horse 

* In 1844 this boy rode the winner of the Chester Cup in a field of twenty-six horses 
on what is, perhaps, the most cramped course in the kingdom. He carried 4 stone. 
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would make the journey to Doncaster, and his owner was pressed ~ 
on all hands to declare his intentions. At last when it seemed 
almost impossible for Elis to reach the Town Moor in time, it 
was announced that if people were so anxious to see him he should 
make the long journey m a carriage and four; but on one con- 
dition only—namely, that the odds to one thousand should be 
laid against him at 12 to 1. The odds were duly laid and in 
the hands of Day the horse won the St. Leger by two lengths. 
The caravan built for Elis had accommodation for a companion 
and resembled a narrow two-stall stable on wheels. It was 
drawn by four horses and had a seat in front for two persons. 
In a picture by Cooper the postilions are seen forcing their horses 
along the road at a great pace. This system of transport was 
no doubt expensive ; but it enabled the owner of a good horse to 
save the animal’s legs from the hard hot roads and to send him to 
fulfil his engagements with an economy of time which was certainly 
not less than a fourth of that taken by walking the distance. 
But the endurance of the horse is remarkable. Venison in 1836, 
when a three-year-old, tramped from one race-course to another 
to win no less than eleven races between the Epsom and Doncaster 
meetings. On the other hand, “the ambulatory horse-box ” 
proved its value in an emergency. For example, at an autumn 
meeting at Newmarket, Bentinck, finding that Grey Momus was 
not ms enough to run, dispatched an express to Danebury on the 
Tuesday for a horse of hisnamed D’Egville. On the Thursday after- 
noon D’Egville arrived at Newmarket in his caravan, and, none 

the worse for the long journey, won his race on the following day. ~ 
A striking incident in Bentinck’s career on the Turf was his 
part in the famous case of Running Rein. In the Derby of 1844 
a horse came in first described as Mr. A. Wood’s Running Rein 
by the Saddler out of Queen Mab. This horse had been suspected 
of being a year older than his description in the previous year, 
“ and bets had been paid under protest. Immediately after the 
Epsom race, Colonel Peel, the owner of Orlando, who ran second, 
lodged an objection, and obtained an order of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench restraining the stakeholders from parting with 
the stakes until the issue had been decided in a court of law. 
It was alleged by Colonel Peel that Running Rein was not the 
three-year-old as described, but a four-year-old horse named 
Maccabeeus (afterwards Zanoni) by Gladiator. Bentinck at once 
devoted himself to the affair with extraordinary industry and 
enthusiasm. He hunted up evidence in Ireland and in all parts 
of the country. He even set to work to discover where the dye 
had been purchased with which the horse’s legs had been painted, 
and he proved this part of the case up to the hilt, In the result 
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- the Jockey Club disqualified Running Rein and awarded the race 
to Colonel Peel’s Orlando. The stakeholders paid the stakes into 
court, and left the owners of the two horses to fight out the issue in 
-. an action at law. On July 1, 1844, a great sensation was caused 

by the trial of the suit before Baron Alderson in the Court of 

: Regche uer. Cockburn, afterwards a law officer of the Crown and 
Lord Chief Justice of England, appeared for the owner of Running 
Rein, but on the second day of the trial he had to confess defeat 
and to withdraw the action. The jury returned a verdict for 
Colonel Peel, and Orlando was legally declared the winner of the 
Derby of 1844. On all hands it was admitted that the result had 
been achieved by Bentinck’s activity, ingenuity, and perseverance. 
The solicitor employed in the case was amazed at his dexterity, 
and said there was no sum he would not pay for such professional 
assistance. Cockburn, who had been completely surprised by the 
strength of the evidence which had been collected against his client, 
madea violent attack upon Bentinck and accused him of being party, 
attorney,and policeman. Bentinck was furious, and demanded that 
he should be put in the witness-box so that he might vindicate his 
character. However, some explanatory civilities were exchanged 
between Bentinck, Cockburn, and the learned judge, and the matter 
ended amicably. So great was the credit gained by Bentinck 
that a valuable testimonial was pak in honour of his 
exertions. This he refused to accept: but he desired that the 
money might be applied to the establishment of a fund for the 
benefit of decayed and distressed servants of the Turf. It is 
known at this day as the Bentinck Memorial Fund, and is a most 
valuable institution and one that is admirably administered by 
the authorities of the Jockey Club. 

___ Bentinck was no easy owner for a trainer to serve. He had 
his way in every detail of stable management. His letters to his 
Danebury trainer were in the nature of State papers, and were as 
long and argumentative as a Foreign Office memorandum. He 
worked out the most elaborate schemes for winning races with 
particular horses, and, if Greville is to be believed, his ardour, 
industry, and cleverness led him into courses which would have 
incurred public reproach had they been generally known. 

But z. testimony, though corroborated by the Days, who 


never forgave him for removing his horses from Danebury, rests 
mainly upon the memoir of his cousin. Greville admits that he 
was not a fair judge of Bentinck’s character and behaviour. 
Nor was he. Reference has already been made to their quarrel 
over Preserve, and though, after the Doncaster victory of Mango 
in 1837, Greville protests his own spirit of reconciliation, he 
questions the sincerity of Bentinck. Crucifix became the occasion 
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of a new difference, and of their final estrangement, Greville 
remarking with some naiveté that he perceived that Bentinck 
intended to keep all the advantage of the mare’s merits to himself 
without allowing him to participate in them. Subsequently, 
they had a personal collision at Newmarket in a matter relating to 
the rules of the Turf Senate, and in the spring of 1840, after a 
speech by Greville at the Jockey Club* whieh Besikinak bitterly 
resented, they were never again on speaking terms. No doubt 
Bentinck was at times impulsive and arrogant, bat Greville’s version 
is manifestly ex parte and coloured by personal prejudice. There 
is, on the other hand, ample evidence that Bentinck had many of 
the best qualities of a sportsman. He bore the loss of a race with 
admirable philosophy, and he never reviled his jockey or reproached 
his trainer. Although he set his horses tasks of considerable 
severity, he taught the rider that plus fait dowceur que violence. 
He was most liberal to all who served him and most obliging in 
money matters to his friends. He threw himself with passionate 
ardour into any business he undertook, and he risked his money 
with the ring because to win was the test of judgment and success. 
In the words used by both his biographers, he counted his 
thousands after a great race as a deicearwoia count his prisoners 
and cannon after a victory. 

The Turf and its interests always engaged Bentinck’s heart. 
His political career was merely a parenthesis. He had accepted 
the leadership of a political Party with great reluctance and after 
more than one refusal ; but he did it at the call of a man who stood 
alone in ability among a beggarly array of mediocrities and who 
had to wait for his command until reason slowly entered the 
minds of a distracted and factious remnant. In less than two 
years he retired from his Parliamentary post, rejoicing, as he told 
a colleague, “like a caged wild bird escaped from his wired prison.” 
Had his life been spared he would have returned to the Turf: 
at least that was the opinion entertained by many of his friends, 
and it is strongly supported by a passage in Greville’s diary 
written two months after the tragedy in Welbeck Park. He died 
on September 21, 1848, but only the week before he was standing 
by the jockey who was unsaddling Surplice after the St. Leger 
victory of that horse. “Nat,” said Bentinck, “from this time 
I engage you should I ever have a stud of horses,” and turning to 
a friend who was with him, he continued: “ Nat has, I -know, four 


* Speeches at the Jockey Club in those days must have been portentous per- 
formances. Greville told Martin, Q.C., that Bentinck might well be encouraged to 
make his maiden speech in the House of Commons on the ground that he (Greville) 
had heard him speak with great advantage for two hours at a meeting of the 
Jockey Club! 
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masters i if I could be Nat’s sole master I would give him £1000 
a year.” 

"The occasion of Bentinck’s death is told by Disraeli with all 
the art of a literary master. He set out to walk in the afternoon 
from Welbeck to Thoresby. About a mile from the Abbey, near 
the edge of the deer park, he was found dead. In the half-hour 
after leaving his home, it may be that his thoughts turned upon 
the many incidents of his racing life. Surely he had found in it 
more of the segreto per esser felice than in the sordid struggle at 
Westminster, which he had so gladly relinquished. He may 
have expended a sigh upon the failure of his Parliamentary 
fortunes, but he had no wish to resume the part of the homme 
peut or the thankless office of a Party leader. He could look 

ack to his career on the Turf with a larger and more generous 
spirit than common men do. He had seen the real features of his 
world of sport more fairly than the timid shufflers who see theirs 
through blinkers, and who only boast an opinion when there is a 
majority to back it. He was still in the prime of life. Time 
enough yet to breed and own and lead in the winner of the Derby. 
This is a real achievement for a man, and to have his name inscribed 
on that long scroll of fame is like having it written on the dome of St. 
Peter’s. Pilgrims from all the world behold it and admire. After 
all, he had found in politics a morality not a whit superior to that 
in sport. As in racing he had laid himself out to defeat foul play, 
so he had opposed a statesman on the Treasury Bench who had 
sold his Party with less excuse than has the jockey who sells his 
asang ti And, thus musing, he may have turned his thoughts 
upon his early days before he wielded his undisputed authority 
as Lord Paramount of the Turf—before he left the pleasant scene 
of Danebury and the breezy downs where he trained and triumphed. 
He may have thought of those who had served him well, and of 
the good horses that had carried his colours: and, doubtless, in 
his reflections his mind wandered to Bay Middleton and his 
favourite Crucifix. They both rest at Danebury in a little campo 
santo beyond the old trainer’s cottage, under the shadow of a 
chestnut-tree planted in their honour and sacred to their 


memory. 
NEWMARKET 


* The famous jockey Elnathan Flatman, always known as Nat, though he had 
for some years more winning mounts than any jockey in the racing season, was 
never first past the post in either the Derby or the Oaks. He, however, won the 
St. Leger on three occasions. The suggested retainer is, of course, much less than that 
paid to a jockey of eminence in these days. 
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THE NATION’S TEETH 


THE twentieth century is paying in bitter agony but with splendid 
sacrifice the price of the errors and follies of the preceding one, 
Particularly is this the case with Britain. The era of industrial 
supremacy into which we plunged blindfold at the close of the 
eighteenth century was a veritable Juggernaut which trampled 
on the flesh and blood of the nation. The ideal of those unhappy 
days of material prosperity was an England of a few wealthy 
manufacturers on the one hand, and of millions of “ hands” 
living in sordid surroundings amid the smoke and gloom of 
countless factory chimneys on the other. 

We forgot, or we shut our eyes to the fact, that in the end © 
human flesh and blood is the greatest and the only real asset of 
a nation. Almost too late we awoke to that fact, the eternal 
truth of which we are learning in our hour of agony. But the 
Germans had already perceived it ; it was partly on the presumed 
decay of our national physique and stamina that they prepared 
for “The Day.” The first uneasy awakening occurred during the 
South African War, when so many thousands of recruits, mainly 
from the industrial districts, had to be rejected on account of 
deficient stamina and various physical disabilities largely of the 
preventible order. The passion for athletics and the open-air 
life which arose at the close of the last century was an unconscious 
evidence that all was not well with the physical life of Britain. 
But it was Armageddon that opened our eyes clearly to the 
dangerous position in which we had been standing, and it was 
the Army doctors who first had clear proof of its actual existence. 
They have had to make a stocktaking of the adult manhood of 
Britain, in the course of which some five million men of military 
age have been sorted and re-sorted into various categories of 
physical values. Those who performed this task were amazed 
and dismayed at the range and extent of the disabilities that 
presented themselves. Warned again and again by the Army 
authorities of the pressing and continuous demand for men, and 
more men, they allowed many to pass into the ranks who would 
otherwise never have been taken, in the fond hope that the 
“ hardening process ” would transform them into fit men. 

An outcry arose when this fact became patent, and the exami- 
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nation of recruits was placed in the hands of civilian practitioners. 
It was thought that these would be more lenient than their 
redecessors. As a matter of fact they were ten times worse. 
Seeverthelees I will put this plain question: “ What is to be 
done when the call to the recruiting boards is for more and more 
men?” The answer is simple. We can only take and make 
the best of what we possess. The supply of manhood is limited, 
and much of it is earmarked for other than military purposes. 
We have to deal with the legacy left to us by our ancestors of 
two and three generations ago. . 

The disabilities are many and various: flat feet, varicose 
veins, poor physique, defective eyesight, chronic ear diseases, 
deformities of every description, hernias—most to some extent 
preventible—are the commonest, but the one I propose to deal 
with is as frequent as any of them and accounts for the absence 
from the Front at any one time of several divisions. It is, more- 
over, a disability which, with a little care and foresight on the 
part of our immediate ancestors, would never have arisen. 

The state of the nation’s teeth is indeed truly appalling. 
The standard of teeth required for the old Regular Army was 
fairly but not unreasonably high. The same standard was 
demanded for a short period during the first weeks of the flood 

of recruits for Lord Kitchener’s first half-million. It was then 
\ abruptly lowered. Had it been maintained we should never 
have got that first half-million, for I doubt if there were at that 
period half a million men, otherwise sound and fit, in the country 
whose teeth could stand Army rations. Men with any sort of 
teeth, or a few ancient and decayed relics, or even hardened 
gums, had to be taken and subsequently put in fighting and 
working order. Every one will remember Punch’s cartoon of 
the recruit rejected for his teeth exclaiming that he did not want 
“to bite the Germans.” Well, defective teeth cannot stand 
active campaigning. Teeth that can stand the soft and carefully 
chosen food of. civilian life cannot bite iron rations. To that 
fact we owe the amazing amount of “ gastritis”—the Army 
does not know the word indigestion—prevalent amongst soldiers. 
I will digress for a moment to ask this question, which will 
naturally occur to any reader: How is it that with so many 
thousands of dentists, qualified and unqualified, in the country 
the nation’s teeth are at such a deplorably low standard, a standard 
far below that of the Canadians or Australians or Americans ? 
It is not the fault of the dental surgeons, who are few in number, 
officially neglected, and regarded by the people at large with a 
deep-rooted fear and aversion. They accept their fate, which 
is generally to be consulted as a last resort. It is the fault 
of the public itself and its leaders, who have never taught the 
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nation the value and necessity of sound teeth, and insisted on 
the nation having sound teeth. 

It may be laid down as an axiom that without fairly sound 
teeth you cannot have sound health. Any one who has not yet 
appreciated that fact for himself had better do so now before 
it is too late. Apart from the esthetic value of good sound teeth 
—no mean matter in itself, especially for a woman—defective 
teeth are the direct or indirect cause of many diseases and a vast 
amount of chronic ill-health. Every one is, or should be, aware 
that indigestion is a direct and inevitable result of defective 
teeth, but not every one is aware that chronic ill-health and 
debility is frequently due to the same cause. The atmosphere is 
full of germs mainly of a malevolent order, and the mouth is a 
veritable trap for them unless it is kept in a fairly decent and 
cleanly condition. 

What can be expected to happen if a man possesses several 
decayed teeth and a few holes and recesses in them that form 
magnificent retreats and breeding-places for germs? The in- 
evitable result is that there is a slow and constant absorption of 
slight, doses of toxins or poisons into the system from nests of 
germs. The victim is constantly poisoning himself in a slight 
degree ; he never feels quite well and is always somewhat below 
par. Multiply this one case by several hundred thousand and 
the loss of physical and mental energy becomes prodigious. Again, 
it is now commonly accepted by physicians and dentists alike 
that a great many cases of that vague, intangible, and generally 
incurable complaint that we call ‘chronic rheumatism” owe 
their origin to poisons absorbed through defective teeth. It 
is the same with the enlarged glands in the neck from which 
children suffer so frequently, with their consequent ill-health and 
disfigurement. 

As this is not a medical dissertation I will refrain from goi 
further into the question of how disease is acquired throug 
defective teeth, but enough should have been said to demonstrate 
its prevalence and, much more important, its preventibility. It is 
really amazing that well-educated persons of cleanly, nay even 
fastidious, habits, who would not dream of sitting down to a 
meal with dirty hands or a dirty face, will eat a six-course dinner 
with teeth that are positively poisonous. The teeth are in much 
closer touch with the food we take than the hands or the face. 

Just as it was the Army doctors—a body, by the way, some 
12,000 strong—who made the discovery that the general physical 
state of the nation was far from satisfactory, it was the same 
men who learnt the lesson I have tried to point about the nation’s 
teeth, and by summoning the dentists to their assistance have 
pointed out the road we must travel to alter this deplorable state 
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of affairs. Briefly, this consists in teaching people the value 


and the necessity of sound teeth, and of inculcating a proper 
feeling of pride in one’s teeth. It has come about in this way. 
At the beginning of the war the Army possessed no qualified 
dental surgeons at all, and such dental work as was urgently 
needed was handed over to the nearest civil dental surgeons. 
This system quickly broke down, for the demand was enormous. 
Let it be noted en passant that at this period some hundreds of 
young dentists were serving in the ranks as combatants; some 
were even conscripted when the Military Service Bill became 
law. In due course the discovery was made that men with 
defective teeth are unfit for serving overseas, and dentures had 
to be supplied to these men. As it takes on an average three 
months for this procedure before a man can go abroad with any 
degree of dental safety, the delay becomes a matter of considerable 
importance. 

Little by little qualified dental surgeons were given com 
missions in the Army and set to work under the egis of the 
R.A.M.C. The British. Army, unlike the American Army, or the 
Canadian, Australian, and New Zealand Forces, however, still 
possesses no Royal Dental Corps. The dental surgeons in the 
Army increased in numbers as the importance of their work 
gradually dawned upon the authorities; dentists who had been 
conscripted as privates were even summoned from the ranks to 
perform their proper professional work, and these men have 
paved the way for a national overhauling and repair of the nation’s 
teeth in the same way as their confréres, the Army doctors, have 


-paved the way for a national overhauling of our preventible 


medical and surgical disabilities. 

A rough-and-ready dental stocktaking has been carried out, 
the examination, considering the numbers involved and the small 
number of dental surgeons available to perform it, being neces- 
sarily a hurried one. Many minor defects have probably been 
missed. Some five million men have had their teeth inspected. 
As these men represent the fit manhood of Britain it is a fair 
presumption that their teeth are superior on the whole to the 
rest of the population ; they are certainly superior to those of 
the other sex, who in this respect are notoriously greater sinners 
than men. What has been the result? Nothing less than an 
amazing and deplorable revelation of neglect and ignorance. 

Dentists divide all defective teeth into “saveable” and “ un- 
saveable,” the former comprising those that with skilled treatment 
may be rendered useful, the latter those that are not only useless 
but positively harmful to their owners. An average of one 
“unsaveable ” tooth per man has been discovered in the Army 
and removed; some five million teeth, to wit. On the same 
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basis of calculation there are some forty million “ unsaveable ” 
teeth that are not only useless but actual foci of disease in Britain 
to-day. That is the result of a ragid examination. 

Again, a very considerable proportion of men, often averaging 
a tenth of the number examined, were found to be unfit for active 
service from defects of teeth alone, though fit in every other 
respect. These men had to be kept at home for dental treatment, 
often for several months, before proceeding overseas. A simple 
calculation will show the serious inroads in our numerical strength 
from defective teeth alone. In the third place, a very much 
larger proportion of the men, often amounting to one-half in 
fact, though not absolutely unfit in a dental sense, required some 
amount of dental treatment. 

I will not weary the reader with any array of figures; these 
few simple statements of fact should be sufficient to convince 
him of the widespread extent of defective teeth and of the urgency 
from a national point of view of setting our dental house in order. 
As I have hinted, the Army dentists have already made a start 
in the right direction. Numbers of men in all classes of society 
have been given what they never possessed before—namely, a 
fairly decent set of teeth and its concomitant, a clean mouth. 
As a natural consequence their health has vastly improved, and 
as a further consequence they do what they never did before— 
thatxs, take a pride in their teeth. That is the spirit to inculcate. 
These men regard the dentist as a friend and a counsellor, not 
as most of us do as a dreadful person to be resorted to only in 
the direst extremity. 

Our whole attitude towards the dentist needs to be radically 
changed, and only then will he take his proper place in our national 
life. Dentistry is still the Cinderella of the professions. The men 
who have been treated are grateful for what has been done for them, 
and many of them come to the Army dentist periodically, not be- 
cause anything has gone wrong, but simply to have their mouths 
inspected to see that their teeth are in good order. That is the 
proper attitude towards the dentist, and when the whole adult 
population has learned this lesson we shall have gone far on the 
right road. Just as prevention is the key-note of modern medicine 
so is it the key-note of dental surgery. It is the saving, not the 
extraction, of teeth that is aimed at. 

Then there is the case of the coming generation—the children. 
Here we stand on different ground. On what we do now will 
depend whether the generation that is to follow will possess 
teeth as universally defective as those of the present generation 
or vastly superior. We possess the opportunit y. Five 

ears, ten years hence, will be too late. The change can only 
e effected in one way, and that is by a system of universal 
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— inspection and treatment of the teeth of all children 
om the age of six years upwards. All dentists are absolutely 
agreed upon this point. An inspection at school, three or four 
times a year, of all children, accompanied by free treatment of 
those whose parents are unable to pay the expense of a dentist’s 
bill. It will cost money, some will say. The cost is but a drop 
in the ocean compared to the price we are paying to-day for the 
failure of our ancestors to take care of their children’s teeth. 
Why, the sum it has cost merely to patch wp defective teeth in 
the Army would startle my readers, and the waste of time and 
energy involved by men undergoing dental treatment in order 
to get fit would pay the cost of school inspection and treatment 
for many a long year. 

If this system were universally in vogue we should see a 
generation arise with sound teeth and, more than this, a knowledge 
of how to look after them and keep them sound, a generation 
that would regard the failure to use a tooth-brush night and 
morning with as great a disgust as they now regard a dirty 
face at the dinner-table, a generation that would regard a periodical 
visit and inspection by the dentist just as essential as the business 
man regards the periodical inspection of his pass-book. Some- 
thing, I am aware, has already been done ; some towns—Cambridge, 
for instance—have been pioneers in this direction. But until it 
is universal, until public opinion has awakened to the importance 
of dental efficiency, little can be said to have been done. 
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WHY IT IS DONE 


By a fortunate coincidence, the last two papers contributed to 
this Review by the present writer are magnificently illustrated by 
the photographs now being exhibited at the Princes Galleries, 
Piccadilly. There you shall see H.M.S. Vindictive, as she was before 
the storming of Zeebrugge, and as she was a few days after that 
exploit, from which she returned under her own steam ; there is 
the broken Mole, and there are the block-ships, photographed from 
an aeroplane. There are the portraits of Captain Alfred F. B. 
Carpenter, and of some of his men. Nearly every incident of 
anti-submarine warfare is vividly depicted ; destroyers dropping 
depth charges, airships scouting, aeroplanes flying, mine-sweepers 
and patrols at work, in squadrons and singly, the vast oily patch 
or the crooked paths of oil, where a submarine has been put 
down; the periscope showing above the surface; a captured 
submarine, and the pirates surrendering ; submarines under way ; 
some of the pirates’ handiwork, ships broken and sinking, and 
their cargoes scattered on the face of the waters ; rescued men in 
a destroyer ; a “ dazzle-painted ” merchant convoy, photographed 
from above, so that the scheme of steering a zigzag course is 
plainly to be understood. In that exhibition, for the first time, 
the work of the Navy is revealed to the public, so that they may 
see it with their eyes. They can see more in those three rooms 
than they could observe if they spent a week in the Navy itself. 
Never before, perhaps, has photography, excluding the cinemato- 
graph, been put to uses so excellent. The name of the artist who 
coloured the prints is not mentioned in the catalogue. He 
deserves high praise. There could be but one thing better; a 
series of pictures painted by marine painters who knew their 
business; but under existing conditions such an enterprise on 
the requisite scale is impossible. Nevertheless, it would be well 
if the Government would commission artists, while the events are 
happening, in order that a permanent and a contemporary record 
of high intrinsic value may presently adorn the State War 
Memorial. 

In creating the Naval Exhibition, the Ministry of Information 
has done a great public service. For the radical weakness of this 
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country is a natural ignorance, for which it is not to blame. 
Show the people pictures, and they learn. And tell them a 
story also. What is the story of which the pictures at the 
exhibition are the illustrations? It is not told in the catalogue, 
which (if one had a fault to mark) is something vulgar and 
familiar. But it is not the business of a catalogue to tell stories. 
The story should tell (among other things) what all this 
amazing, picturesque and dangerous business is about. People 
see big ships firing tremendous guns, ships going to pieces like 
aper boats, depth charges flinging up tall hills of water, airships 
Casing vigil, destroyers foaming hither and thither, and how 
many of these attentive and wondering spectators, were they 
asked, What is it all for? could give a wider answer than (say), 
To bring food to this country ; or, To prevent invasion ? 

There recently arose some discussion in the House of Commons 
and elsewhere concerning a thing called the Right of Search ; 
and the Government, after some not too lucid remarks on the 
subject, published a White Paper, called Correspondence 
respecting the Dispatch of a Dutch Convoy to the East Indies 
(Cd. 9028), price 2d. It is worth twopence. In Cd. 9028 it is 
related that in April last the Dutch Minister of Marine an- 
nounced that he intended to send a convoy of Government 
passengers and goods to the Netherlands East Indies. 
A convoy means a merchant ship, or several merchant ships, 
under naval escort. Now the Dutch have always main- 
tained that a convoy is not subject to visit and search by a 
belligerent ; in other words, that if neutral merchant vessels are 
convoyed in time of war, none of the Powers at war may stop 
those ships and examine them to see if they are carrying con- 
traband of war. Great Britain, with one or two exceptions, has 
always maintained the right to visit and search convoy, and has 
several times fought for that right. That was why the British 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs replied to the Dutch 
Minister's announcement by stating that Great Britain would 
visit and search the Dutch convoy. In May the Dutch Govern- 
ment publicly announced in the Press that the convoy would carry 
nothing but Government passengers and Government goods, and 
that in these circumstances the “ convoy commandant would not 
tolerate any examination of the convoyed ships.” Mr. Balfour 
then informed the Dutch Government that the British Government 
could not abandon the right of visit and search. 

The issue was thus definitely raised between the two Govern- 
ments. It did not appear then, and has not appeared since, 
exactly why the Dutch objected to visit and search. However, 
upon the same day as Mr. Balfour replied in these majestic terms 
to the Dutch Government, Lord Robert Cecil arranged a com- 
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promise with the Netherlands Minister in this country. The 
Dutch agreed to furnish a complete list of passengers and cargo, 
and the British Government agreed as an act of courtesy to waive 
their right of visit and search on this particular occasion. Now 
why was there so much agitation concerning what might seem to 
be a simple matter? In the answer to that question resides a 
main part of the explanation of what the Navy is for. What is 
called the Right of Search is the pivot upon which the whole 
business turns. 

The Right of Visit and Search means the right to stop eve 
merchant ship in time of war, to send a naval officer on board, 
to examine her papers and her cargo, and if these give reason to 
suspect that the vessel is carrying enemy goods or goods to the 
enemy, to send her into port. When she is in port, her case is 
brought before the Prize Court, and the President of the Court, 
having heard all the evidence on both sides, decides whether or 
not the cargo is liable to confiscation. Observe that the visiting 
officer does not make the decision, which is reserved for judicial 
inquiry. Now the object of visit and search is to prevent supplies 
from reaching theenemy. The right of visit and search has exactly 
the same sanction as the right to kill the enemy in battle. No 
more and no less. And it would be exactly as absurd to abolish 
the right of visit and search as it would be to forbid the British 
Army to kill the enemy. For to cut off the supplies of the enemy 
is to prevent him from continuing the war. To kill his men is 
also to prevent him from continuing the war. The right both to 
stop supplies and to slay is not a legal right, but the inherent, 
natural, and inalienable right of self-defence. 

In the case of enemy merchant ships no question arises. 
Crew, ships, and cargo are alike captured, but the vessel must 
not be sunk, nor the crew injured, unless they resist capture. 
Such is the rule observed by Great Britain, embodied in the 
law of nations, and repudiated by Germany. Therefore it is 
only to the neutral trader that the right of search applies. 
Now the neutral trader, under that loose form of general 
agreement called international law, has the right to trade with 
any belligerent, or all of them ; and each belligerent has the right — 
to stop the neutral from trading with the other belligerent. The 
neutral State remains officially unconscious of the proceedings. 
The private trader takes his own risks, in theory. But in practice 
the neutral Government naturally likes to help its private traders, 
because neutral trade with a belligerent is highly profitable. 
It is therefore to the interest of the neutral State to abolish 
the right of visit and search ; and especially is it to the interest 
of a State which owns a weak Navy; because, owning a weak 
Navy, such a State would in case of war be forced to submit to 
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the Power owning a strong Navy, whether the State in question 
fought or remained neutral. And for this reason every Continental 
nation has for centuries tried to abolish the right of visit and 
search, while England (with certain exceptions) has held to it. 

Now this is a very important point to remember. For the 
strongest Power at sea, by maintaining the right of visit and 
search, exercises the most potent known influence towards keeping 
the peace. A nation contemplating war must reckon that its 
supplies coming from overseas will be —— A nation pro- 
posing, in order to profit by trading with the belligerents, to remain 
neutral in a possible war, must reckon that its sea trade will be 
stopped. But what ifthe strongest Power at sea remains neutral ? 
Will not the exercise of the right of visit and search by one of the 
belligerents nullify its ability to trade with the other? Certainly 
it will. Therefore the question arises whether it is better for 
the said Power to hold to what is an advantage to a belligerent, 
but which is a disadvantage to a neutral. In 1907 that question was 
answered by the late Liberal Government, which plainly declared 
that it was better to sacrifice every belligerent advantage in order 
to prevent any neutral disadvantage. But they went further. 
They proposed to agree to sacrifice the whole of the right to stop 
enemy supplies, in order that Great Britain, being more dependent 
upon oversea supplies than a Continental country, might in time 
of war, and as either belligerent or neutral, continue to export 
and to import food, raw material, and manufactures as in time of 
peace. The assumption was, you observe, that the enemy would 
respect the agreement. 

In the letter of instructions issued to Sir Edward Fry, the 
British Plenipotentiary to The Hague Conference of 1907 (Misc., 
No. 1, 1908) the following passages occur: ‘“‘ Anything which 
restrains acts of war is in itself a step towards the abolition of 
all war, and by diminishing the apprehension of evils which war 
would cause, removes one incentive to expenditure upon arma- 
ments. It is also possible to imagine cases in which the interests 
of Great Britain might benefit by the adoption of this principle 
of immunity from capture” (of enemies’ merchant ships and 
private property at sea in time of war). Here the argument is 
that the less hurt a nation expects to receive in war, the more 
likely it is to keep the peace. Having presented this remarkable 
inversion of the truth, H.M. Government nevertheless proceeded 
to instruct Sir Edward Fry that he must not “agree to any 
resolution which would diminish the effective means which the 
Navy has of bringing pressure to bear upon the enemy,” and 
then to inform him that he must do that very thing; for “ H.M. 
Government would further be glad to see the right of search 
limited in every practicable way,” and would, indeed, be willing 
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to abolish contraband of war, and to permit the carriage of enemy 
dispatches and soldiers and sailors. 3 

What, it may be asked, would have happened in the present 
war had these benevolent intentions been carried into effect ? 
‘The answer is, very much what has happened, because, in fact, 
they were carried into effect. The Declaration of London, in 
which the naval power of this country, although that power was, 
if not as nearly abolished as the British Government in 1907 
proposed, still fatally restricted, was rejected by the House of 
_ Lords, and therefore failed to become law. Nevertheless it was 
brought into force by Order in Council when war broke out. 
And in case the Be Reese of London should not suffice, the 
Government released, without sending them into the Prize Court, 
some 95 per cent. of ships visited, searched, and sent into port 
by the Navy, thus making the right of search of none effect. 
Until the United States placed an embargo upon exports to 
neutrals in July 1917, Germany was supplied, fed, and nourished 
by neutrals, which immensely increased their imports for that 
purpose, a part of that increase being supplied by British mer- 
chants. Germany was thereby enabled to continue the war, 
which, had the right of search been strictly exercised by this 
country, would probably have been ended in two years. It 
should also be remembered that, before the war, Germany, 
relying on the observance by the British Government of The Hague 
Conventions and of the Declaration of London, and therefore, 
in Sir Edward Grey’s words, her “ apprehension of evils which war 
would cause ” being diminished, thus removing “ one incentive to 
expenditure upon armaments,” nevertheless, to Sir Edward Grey’s 
intense surprise, increased expenditure upon armaments, and 
finally went to war after all. The anticipations of Germany 
were justified ; for the “evils which war would cause” were so 
“diminished” by the British Government, which in practice 
abandoned the right of search, that Germany was enabled to 
continue the war in comfort. 

The reason why the war still continues is the abandonment 
in practice of the right of search by the late Liberal Government. 

Readers of the National Review are familiar with the retention 
of copper and cotton in the free list, the juggling with lists of 
contraband, the failure to enforce a blockade, and the release 
of suspected ships practised during the first three years of the 
war. The results may be studied in the Foreign Office Memoran- 
dum of April 24, 1916 (Misc., No. 15, 1916), Lord Devonport’s 
speech in the House of Lords, January 26, 1916, and the Annual 
Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign 
Countries in 1916 (Blue Book, 1917, Cd. 8632). 

An extremely useful little beok on the whole subject has 
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just been published—The Freedom of the Seas: The History of 
a German Trap, by Michael Cababé (London: Murray). In his 
concluding section, Mr. Cababé writes as follows : 

The facts are plain: for three years Great Britain has controlled the avenues otf 

access by sea to Germany of overseas supplies. Our Navy has admittedly been able 
to intercept these supplies. “‘ It is doubtful,” as Sir E. Grey said on April 24, 1916, 
“ whether there has ever been a blockade where the ships that slipped through bore 
so small a proportion to those which were intercepted.” Nevertheless a large and 
constant stream of everything essential to Germany in carrying on the war has been 
allowed to pass—cotton, copper, oil and foodstuffs, and glycerine, and all the ingre- 
dients of high explosives. The ships carrying them were indeed arrested, but promptly 
released on the ground that they were bound for neutral ports, and there was “ no 
evidence” of enemy destination. The goods, as was notorious, in great part reached 
Germany, and huge profits were made by traders in neutral countries out of this trade, 
as forwarding agents to our enemy, and so the offensive power of our Navy was 
rendered nugatory. ... The justification for this course [continues Mr. Cababé] 
is that it was necessary to placate the United States, on whom we had ourselves to 
rely for the supply of munitions and foodstuffs. But “we had decided the matter 
against ourselves.” (1) By convoking a Conference, and making a bargain there, to 
which both the United States and ourselves were parties, in substance legalising “ free 
imports” of everything by Germany. (2) By ourselves competing with the United 
States in supplying the enemy. And so we were precluded from effective opposition 
to her action. 
That is a fair judicial summary of a series of transactions which 
many people find it difficult to believe really occurred. Neverthe- 
less they did occur, and they will occur again unless the British 
people learn to understand the necessity of maintaining the right 
of search. 


It is a very old story now, the story of the right of search ; but 
for practical purposes it began with the Rule of 1756. During the 
Seven Years’ War the French, who were prevented by the British 
Navy from trading with their colonies, opened that trade to the 
Dutch ships. The British Government then ordained that all 
neutral ships laden with French goods should be captured. The 
Dutch merchantmen were accordingly visited and searched, and if 
they were carrying enemy goods they were sent before the British 
Prize Courts, which, inside of two years, condemned nearly two 
hundred vessels as lawful prize. The Rule of 1756 embodied the 
principle that neutrals in time of war must not exercise a trade 
which is closed to them in time of peace, and which does in fact 
help theenemy. The enforcement of the Rule of 1756 so angered 
the northern Powers that they combined against Great Britain in 
the Armed Neutrality of 1780. The Empress Catherine of Russia 
sent a Note to all the Kuropean ports, proposing that in time of 
war enemy goods carried in neutral ships, except contraband of 
war, should not be liable to capture. 

Such, briefly, was the demand of the Armed Neutrality, which 
consisted of Russia, Prussia, the Germanic Empire, Portugal, and 
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the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. And Great Britian was then at 
war with the American States, France, Spain, and Holland. And 
Great Britain held to her rights ; and continued to fight at sea to 
such purpose that the Armed Neutrality presently dissolved into 
its component parts. But during the existence of the league the 
Dutch announced that merchant ships sailing under convoy must 
not be visited and searched. Great Britain replied by capturing 
both merchantmen and convoying men-of-war. 

During the war of the French Revolution, neutral traders 
devised a system of trading with France by means of which they 
hoped to avoid capture. Neutral goods were consigned to neutral 
merchants in neutral ports, whence they were sent into France. 
Great Britain then pe a the principle of what is called “ con- 
tinuous voyage,” which means that if the ultimate destination of 
goods is the enemy, they are liable to capture and condemnation, 
no matter what happened between the port of departure and that 
destination. France and the United States then agreed to attempt 
that in which the Dutch had already failed, and declared that 
merchant ships sailing under convoy must not be visited and 
searched. Denmark joined in the demand, but abandoned it 
when the British Government sent a squadron to Copenhagen. 
It was now the turn of Russia once more. The Tsar Paul 
thought the occasion opportune to revive the claims of the 
Armed Neutrality, and he issued another Note embodying them. 
Napoleon Bonaparte at the same time demanded “the freedom 
of the seas,”’ and declared that he would never treat for peace until 
“ England admits that the sea belongs to all nations.” We have 
heard the same words lately. We have not yet heard Pitt’s reply 
repeated. “Tf,” said the great Minister, “‘Hngland agrees to the 
doctrines of the neutral Powers, a single armed sloop may convoy the 
commerce of the whole world, and England will be short-cut from 
proceeding in any way against the commerce of our enemies. We 
must wrap ourselves in our own flag, and sink to our grave in the ocean 
sooner than admit the currency of such principles in the Law of 
Nations.” In 1909 those principles were embodied by the British 
Government in the Declaration of London. 

The second Armed Neutrality, formed by the Tsar Paul in 1800, 
consisted of Russia, Denmark, Sweden, and of course Russia. In 
March 1801, a British fleet sailed for Copenhagem, under the 
command of Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, and with him sailed Vice- 
Admiral Lord Nelson. There was a question of treating with 
Denmark ; whereupon Nelson said to Sir Hyde Parker: “‘ The 
more I have reflected the more I am confirmed in opinion that 
not a moment should be lost in attacking the enemy. ... Here 
you are, with almost the safety—certainly with the honour—of 
England more entrusted to you than ever yet fell to the lot 
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of any British officer.” Then Nelson proceeded to fight and to 
win the Battle of Copenhagen, and so destroyed the second 
Armed Neutrality. The Tsar Paul died, and was succeeded by 
Alexander I. 

In September 1804 the young Alexander, like his successor in 
1899 and 1907, proposed a scheme by which universal peace 
should be attained. There was to be a League of Nations, con- 
stituting an international tribunal, and so forth. But the first 
condition was, as usual, that Great Britain should abandon her 
principles of naval warfare. But Great Britain remained obdurate. 
Then followed the enforcement by Napoleon of the Continental 

stem, under which all neutral commerce with Great Britain was 
forbidden. Great Britain retaliated by forbidding all neutral 
commerce with France or her -allies. The struggle became a 
test of endurance; and England, loaded with debt, oppressed 
by taxation, with wages at their lowest and prices at their 
highest, haunted by starvation and near desperate, endured the 
longer. 

The United States, deeply aggrieved by the injuries done to its 
neutral trade by England, declared war upon Great Britain in 
June 1812. en peace was signed in December 1814 Great 
Britain retained her maritime rights unimpaired. 

During the forty ensuing years of peace, the people of this 
country forgot the stern conditions upon which they hold their 
security ; and the international trader conceived that it would be 
to his interest to abolish naval laws, which, if England remained 
neutral in the next war, would prevent him from making money. 
Accordingly, peace societies in England and on the Continent 
brought forward those proposals which always herald a great 
war ; proposals for a League of Nations, an international tribunal, 
and general disarmament. Lord Clarendon, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, secretly arranged with the Governments of France and of 
the United States to abolish privateering.* When, in 1854, the 
Russian War opened, the British Government announced that they 
would waive a part of British maritime rights. The result was 
that neutrals were allowed to trade with the enemy, and the war 
was prolonged. In 1856, when the treaty of peace, called the 
Treaty of Paris, was signed, Lord Clarendon added to the treaty 
the Declaration of Paris, in which he deliberately surrendered the 
right to capture enemy goods (except contraband of war) carried 
in neutral ships. The whole transaction was the precursor of the 
Declaration of London of 1909, in which the surrender of British 
maritime rights was completed. 

The Toskaantion of London, illegally imposed upon the British 
Navy by Order in Council, August 20, 1914, was withdrawn by 

* The Law of the Sea, by G. W. T. Omond. London: Black, 1916. 
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Order in Council, July 7, 1916, after the enemy had been supplied 
for two years. : 
According to the declarations of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in the House of Commons, and of the Lord Chan- 
cellor in the House of Lords, last month, Great Britain has resumed 
her ancient right of visit and search and the right to exercise it 
upon convoyed ships. England has once more made her choice 
between national security and the international trader and 
financier ; between maintaining naval law and selling it for money. 
There can be no compromise between the two principles. The 
late Liberal Government, duped by Germany, sold the British 
birthright for less than nothing. The worth of the agreements they 
received in exchange was demonstrated when, in February 1915, 
Germany, imitating Napoleon as usual, adopted his Continental 
system and his Milan decrees, and declared unrestricted submarine 
warfare. So far, the submarine has inflicted less hardship upon 
this country than the Continental system inflicted. We need fear 
Germany less than the foes of our own household. The peace 
societies, the international financiers and traders, and the Lord 
Clarendons of this epoch: these, when they would disarm Eng- 
land, are the enemies alike of a durable peace and of England. 


L. Copr CoRNFORD 
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THE «BIOGRAPHY OF AN IDEA. 
‘““PELMANISM” 


By EpwarD ANTON 


WELL-written biography is the cinematograph of literature. It 
is ‘‘ real ” life in letters and hence it possesses an interest which is 
rarely exceeded by even the cleverest work of fiction—a fact to 
which the ablest writers of fiction have paid homage by grafting 
material gathered from life upon the tissues of their own ingenious 


imaginings. 


This interest in biography is doubtless due, in part, to a desire 
for amusement, but, in a far greater measure, it is due also to a 
desire for instructive information. Not information for its own 
sake, but for purposes of guidance, of inspiration, and, very largely, 
of enabling us to appreciate the work of the man—be he writer, 
man of action, or leader of current thought—in its true light. It 
is indispensable that, in forming a just estimate of the sincerity, 
the authority, and the underlying motives of a man, we should 
know something of his antecedents, his environment, and his 
life-struggles. 

As with men, so with ideas. We live in an age of ideas. Some 
of them flash suddenly and brilliantly into the area of our con- 
sciousness ; others, of slower growth, only succeed in compelling 
recognition and attention after a lengthy struggle, and, having 
attained recognition, set us wondering as to the inception and 
growth of the idea. 

But whether an idea be meteor-like in its progress or the re- 
verse, it is well to know what we may of its birth and history, in 
order that our judgment may not suffer an aberration. 

Particularly is this needful when confronted by a new idea 
which has achieved a sudden popularity. ‘‘ Popular” movements 
are notoriously infectious, even to the well-balanced mind. One 
has little desire to be caught in the swirl of a passing “‘ craze.” 
Hence the basic idea of an extensive popular movement must be 
subjected to the closest scrutiny. If it be intrinsically sound it 
will easily maintain itself against the most critical inquiry. 

This, I am confident to affirm, is the case with that remarkable 
new movement, ‘“‘ Pelmanism,” which has been occupying so con- 
siderable a share of public attention these past months. In a 
surprisingly brief space of time “ Pelmanism”’ has become the 
focus of the hopes of all the more enterprising units of the com- 
munity. Every form of human ambition struggling to express 
itself in effective action—from the clerk with his humble aspiration 
for higher wages, up to the professional man or the public official 
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keen to increase his efficiency, or the educationist aiming at a greater 
measure of intellectuality—these in their thousands have sought 
and found in “ Pelmanism ” possibilities which are, apparently, 
only limited by the extent to which the system is applied. 

It is the diversity, more than the mere number, of men and 
women who have adopted Pelmanism that arrests the attention. 
I cannot recall any similar movement which has so successfully 
enlisted the sympathies and served the interests of such various 
sections of the community. But much has been written around 
this attractive feature of ‘‘ Pelmanism,” and I do not propose to 
enlarge upon it at this point. My present purpose is to give some 
account of the birth and growth to maturity of this “idea ”— 
mind-training—which is admittedly doing so much to widen the 
mental horizon and develop the potentialities of so many thou- 
sands of men and women in this country. 


THE BIRTH-PLACE OF “‘ PELMANISM.” 


Disregarding the numerous legends which pretend to relate 
the history of the Pelman Institute, I sought my facts at the 
fountain-head—the founder of the Institute. 

The Pelman Institute has long outgrown its quarters at 4 
Bloomsbury Street, and several extensive suites of rooms have 
been acquired for the accommodation of the staff in neighbouring 
buildings, but the administrative offices of the Institute remain 
in the familiar old Georgian house in which Pelmanism may be 
said to have been born. 

Number Four Bloomsbury Street is an interesting ‘‘ Adams ” 
house, and contains two very fine ceilings by that master; and, 
I may add in passing, it is averred on the strength of tradition 
that a sister of Hogarth’s once occupied the house, which still 
retains its quaint eighteenth-century atmosphere. 

Here, during recent months, have come many hundreds of 
notabilities in all spheres of life—men high in the Army and Navy, 
in political and social life, in Government circles, and in profes- 
sional, business, and educational worlds. Visitors upon a recent 
morning included a Canon, a Physician, the, Master of a famous 
public school, two Colonels, a Doctor, a Civil Engineer, two cap- 
tains, five or six naval and military lieutenants, a solicitor, and 
several business men and women, besides the Commandant of a 
Camp who had come to arrange for the enrolment of nearly 200 
men under his command. 

The Governor of a Bank, a Marquis, and a Doctor of Philosophy 
were callers upon another occasion. Number Four Bloomsbury 
Street could boast of its visitors if it could speak. And these, 
of course, leave out of account the hundreds who enrol by post 
every day of every week. 

I had these interesting facts communicated to me in the course 
of my conversation with Mr. W. J. Ennever, the Founder and 
President of the Pelman Institute. . 
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“ But how, and when,” I asked, “‘ did this idea of a complete 
system of scientific mind-training first occur to you ? ” 

“It would be difficult to say. Pelmanism is not the result 
of a sudden inspiration, but rather the fruit of gradual evolution. 
Nearly twenty-five years of slow and careful experimental work 
has gone in the up-building of the Pelman System. 

“ The idea, as it existed in my mind at the first, was in a more 
or less nebulous form. When I started the Pelman ‘School’ 
(as it was originally called) somewhere in the early nineties, I 
cannot say that I had definitely formulated the idea of Pelmanism 
as it exists to-day. It would be manifestly absurd to do so, 
because the Pelman System represents the response to a demand 
of the nature and extent of which I only vaguely guessed the 
existence twenty-five years ago. 

“To-day we know that amongst all classes—from the Uni- 
versity man down to the product of the elementary school— 
there exists a need for the mental equivalent of physical training. 

“ But the precise nature of that need was not seen then ; neither 
had the public—speaking generally—that confidence in the possi- 
bilities of mental development by mental drill that it has to-day, 
for the reason that the overwhelming evidence which the Pelman 
Institute can now produce was not then forthcoming. 

“So our probationary years were doubly handicapped. We 
contented ourselves with accumulating knowledge and experience ; 
for it was my desire to build solidly. 


THEORY—-AND PRACTICE. 


“ The science of mind-training is over-ridden by theories. Al- 
most every psychologist has his own theory, and most of them 
are exceedingly plausible. But our work is essentially practical, 
and every theory had to be made the subject of careful experiment 
and test. We had to prepare ourselves to meet the everyday 
needs, not only of an enormous number of men and women, but 
also of a great diversity of people. Vague generalities were 
useless ; hard-and-fast rules were useless. We set ourselves to 
discover what I may term ‘bed-rock’ principles—principles 
which were common to every type of intellect, and which could be 
adapted to suit the case of any individual. That is why to-day you 
find students of the Course writing to say, ‘ This Course appears 
as though it had been written specially for me.’ The remark 
—and it is often made—speaks volumes for the Pelman Course. 

“I gradually drew together an able staff of psychologists and 
teachers. Wherever I found a man—or a woman—with the true 
psychological mind, I enlisted him or her for the work. At the 
present time we have over a score of highly-trained specialists upon 
our instructional staff, including graduates of all the principal 
Universities, and we are always adding to that staff. 

“‘ But to come back to the basic principles of the Course,” pro- 
ceeded Mr. Ennever, “‘ we called freely from all sources. Every 
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psychologist of any standing has, in this way, contributed some- 
thing to the Pelman System, and the whole is completed by the 


results of our own 25 years of practical experience of the needs, 


and problems, and capabilities, and undeveloped powers, of every 
class of men and women ; experience which I am entitled to say 
is unique.” 

It is a fine tribute to the sounduees of the Pelman Course that 
even psychologists and those who have made a special study of 
psychology as a science can find something to learn from the Pel- 
man System ; whilst, on the other hand, thousands of people who 
would certainly never study psychology as a science have, through 
Pelmanism, been enabled to apply, with direct benefit, the prac- 
tical findings of psychologists to their own everyday needs and 
problems. 

THE BRITISH BRAIN. 


The War has, of course, quickened the consciousness of a mental 
deficiency amongst all classes. As a nation and as individuals 
we are all “ being put toit.”” More, much more, is being demanded, 
of us every day of our lives than prior to 1914. This probably 
accounts for the quickened interest in the Pelman Course, which 
affords the means of “ speeding up” to the required standard of 
efficiency without overstraining the ‘‘ human machine,” as Mr. 
Arnold Bennett so happily terms it. Indeed, a very considerable 
number of Pelmanists comment upon the astonishing ease with 
which they are now able to cope with much heavier work and 
greater responsibilities than they had previously believed them- 
selves capable of undertaking. 

The result, in short, demonstrates that the British brain, when 
properly disciplined and developed, is still the world’s finest brain. 
The easy times of peace no doubt encouraged a spirit of slackness, 
and foreign critics were quick to make the most of that undeniable 
fact. But, thanks to Pelmanism, the British brain is asserting 
itself and is regaining its position of predominance. As a well- 
known business man once said, “ A Pelman-trained nation would 
be irresistible.” 

The work of the Pelman Institute is not confined to these 
islands: it is permeating every corner of the British Empire, 
Australia, New Zealand, Cznada, South Africa, India—even the 
small British ‘‘ Colonies ” in South America, China, Siam, Japan, 
and elsewhere—each has an evergrowing circle of Pelmanists in 
its midst. The “‘ idea” born in a Bloomsbury house has extended 
its conquests to every quarter of the globe. 


THE ARMY AND Navy. 


Over 18,000 officers and men of both Services are now Pel- 
manists, the list being headed by forty-eight* generals and ten 
The mere fact that such a large number are studying 


* Sixty-four at time of going to press. 
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the Course, in spite of such drawbacks as scanty leisure and 
adverse environment, speaks volumes for the estimation in which 
“ Pelmanism ” is held by the Services. Equally significant is the 
frequency with which generals send their subordinate officers to 
be enrolled, and regimental commanders often pay the fee for one 
or more of their N.C.O.’s. 

Whilst the bulk of Army and Navy men take the Course as being 
indispensable to their professional efficiency, it is worthy of note 
that a secondary object is to gain increased efficiency for business 
when the war is over and the soldier or sailor returns to civil life. 


PROFESSIONAL MEN AND “ PELMANISM.” 


All classes of professional men have displayed the keenest 
interest in the Pelman System. Doctors, solicitors, barristers, 
architects, auditors, journalists, authors, civil engineers, educa- 
tionalists—these have all enrolled in large numbers, and have 
supplied astonishing evidence of the value of the Course to them 
in their daily work. A few examples of letters received from 
professional men are appended. 


From a Doctor. 
““T took the Pelman Course because my practice was not in a 


satisfactory condition, and I could not discover the cause. Your 
lessons enabled me to analyse the trouble, discover the weak 


points, and correct them with most satisfactory results. Your - 


course has proved to be a splendid investment for me. My chief 
regret is that I did not take it at the beginning of my student 
days.” 

From a Solicitor. 

“T have found the Course particularly useful in my business ; 
it has helped me to advise far more usefully, and to deal with 
professional work and problems far more efficiently. Altogether 
I have no hesitation whatever in recommending the Pelman Course 
as a wonderful tonic to the mind. No one who practises the 
System perseveringly can possibly fail to receive great benefit.” 
From a Clergyman. 

“It is now twelve months since I used a note of any kind in 
public speaking. I hardly dared to believe that I could so com- 
pletely abandon them. I thought that for special occasions I 
should fall back on notes ; but thisisnotso. This is a great satis- 
faction to me.” 


From an Architect. 

“The benefits derived from the Course are inestimable. A 
Pelman student is equipped with a wonderful stock of information 
and devices that cannot fail to help him to get the best out of any 
problem in life. I consider the lesson on personality is alone 
worth the whole fee. My position has undoubtedly improved, 
both socially and financially, since I took the Course.” 
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‘* PELMANISM ” IN BUSINESS. 


The new movement has made tremendous progress amongst 
all classes of business men. In many cases the enrolment of one 
member of a firm is quickly followed by others from the same firm. 
Quite recently enrolments were made, in one day, from eight 
members of one large firm (including managing director, works 
manager, warehouse manager, cashier, correspondent, foreman, 
invoice clerk, and forwarding clerk). Such facts render comment 
superfluous. The frequency with which business principals pay 
for the enrolment of their employees proves that ‘‘ Pelmanism”’ 
supplies a convincing answer to the question “ Is it worth while ? ” 
Here are further interesting letters, one from an employer, the 
other from an employee. 


From a Director. 

“TI consider the Pelman Course is of the utmost value. It 
teaches one how to observe and to think in the right way, which 
few realize who have not studied it. The great charm to me was 
the realization of greater power to train oneself for more and more 
efficiency. I gained from each lesson right up to the end of the 
Course.” 


From a Clerk. 

“ Looking back over the time since I first enrolled for the Course, 
I marvel at the changed outlook and wide sphere which it opened 
out to me. The personal benefits are a great increase of self- 
confidence and a thousandfold better memory. ... If only the 
public knew your Course I am sure your offices would be literally 
besieged by prospective students.” 


TRUTH’sS SUMMING-UP. 


I cannot do better than quote from the conclusion arrived at by 
Truth’s investigator, and which formed the finale to the first 
report : 

“ Investigation shows that the whole Course is founded on a 
scientific basis of natural law; that it is the product of expert 
psychological knowledge combined with acquaintance with every- 
day affairs; that it is taught by experienced tutors who have 
devoted years of their lives to the work of training the mind ; 
that it is a live system, devoid of technicalities, adapted to every- 
day needs, and providing instruction for securing physical as well 
as mental well-being. Investigation shows, moreover, that there 
is overwhelming testimony from men and women in all ranks and 
walks of life as to the value of the training, backed up by innumer- 
able specific instances of personal success directly sttributable to 
the training. 

“It is a reasonable conclusion, therefore, that the Pelman 
Course of Mind and Memory Training is of the highest educational 
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value, valuable to the well-educated, and still more valuable to 
the half-educated or the superficially educated. One might go 
much farther and declare that the work of the Pelman Institute 
is of national importance, for there are few people indeed who 
would not find themselves mentally stronger, more efficient, and 
better equipped for the battle of life by a course of Pelman train- 
ing. 

“‘ Sloppy thinking is the bane of present-day civilization, and 
with sloppy thinking failure goes hand in hand. The man who 
wants to make a real lasting success of whatever he puts his hand 
and mind to must make the best use of all his faculties. He cannot 
afford to neglect the chief factor—the mind. Right thinking, as 
the Pelman lessons inculcate, means right action, for the simple 
reason that mental efficiency is the source of every other kind of 
efficiency. 

“The Pelman System places the means of progress within the 
reach of every one. It does not provide a brain for the brainless, 
but it does provide every one with the means of making the best 
use of the faculties with which Nature has endowed him, and 
bringing them to full fruition. What that fruition will be de- 
pends, of course, on the original capabilities of the student, but 
it needs no great knowledge of the world to be aware that the 
man with well-ordered mind and reliable memory is at an advan- 
tage over him whose faculties, though naturally greater, have been 
undeveloped or developed at random. The moral is, of course, 
for those who want to make the most of their natural endowments 
to equip themselves for success in the battle of life to see that 
their minds are trained to the point of efficiency. With that 
object they cannot do better than take advantage of the course of 
instruction offered to them by the Pelman area: 3 


A full description of the Pelman System 1s given in ‘‘ Mind and 
Memory,” with many interesting tllustrations of the manifold utilities 
of Pelmanism, and evidence of its value to various classes of men and 
women. A free copy of this book, together with a free copy of 
“ Truth’s”’ third report, will be sent, post free, to any reader of 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW who sends a postcard applying for same 
to The Pelman Institute, 104 Wenham House, Bloomsbury Sireet, 
London, W.C.t1. 
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THE WILL AND THE WAY: 
PELMANISM.” 


By Sir JAMEs YOXALL, M.P 


By coincidence a book I opened in 
the Tube train told me the story of 
aman so despondent, though deserv- 
ing, that he thought himself ‘ be- 

ered by all the circumstances 
of his life.” He even found a name 
for his condition. ‘I’m _ beset,” 
he thought, as many another is 
thinking dolefully at this minute. 
For “nothing had ever gone right 
with him.” He had had “ no luck.” 
Fate always seemed against him. 
“He was the most conscientious 
worker in the office, but other clerks 
had been promoted over his head. 
The manager was always finding 
fault with him for being so slow. 
Perhaps he was slow,” he thought. 


Part of the coincidence was that I 
had been thinking that very after- 
noon of the many deserving people 
who mean well and try well, but never 
“ do well,” and I had been reflecting 
again why it was. What blocks 
them? What keeps them in the 
dismal groove of unsuccess? It is 
so easy to blame them, so tempting 
to feel disdain for them, but Heaven 
forgive me if I do!) I have long 
known that the distance between 
success in life, as people call it, and 
failure, is no great gulf; I have long 
been aware that success and failure 


are near neighbours that may at any 


moment merge the one into the 
other; for only 


thin partitions do their bounds 
divide, 
at any rate, up to fifty or fifty-five 
years old. 


I turned the page—success is 
often a matter of turning a page— 
and read on. The unsuccessful 
clerk was not happy even at home. 
“Emily was a good wife in many 
ways, but she was so abominably 
careless about vital details.” Of 
course she was, for so few women, 
relatively, have had the help of the 
right education yet. “She could 
not realize the importance of method 
and accuracy either in housework or 
cooking.” It takes several genera- 
tions of wise forbears to breed 
accuracy and method into us, and 
if we are not born with a nec 
quality we must acquire it, or fail ; 
“He was always being forced to 
remonstrate with her, but she never 
improved. And all these worries 
seemed to be steadily accumulating. 
He had never a moment now that 
was not filled by the necessity to 
counter some new difficulty.” I 
shut the book,! and seemed to see 
that man and his wife sinking into 
the slough of despond deeper, as the 
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habit of non-success grew upon them 
day by day. 


Yes, one knows people like that. 
The woman who sits basking by the 
fire, when she feels that she should 
not, and says, ‘“‘ I suppose I must be 
getting ready,” but is still there 
half an hour later; and then sa 
more weakly, “I shall be late!” 
yet does not stir. The minutes 
tick by, until presently she says, 
“I don’t know that it’s very impor- 
tant... it’s so late now—it 
wouldn’t be much good going now, 
would it? I shan’t be the only one 
not there.... It’s so late now— 
I don’t think I’ll go, would you ? 
‘ It won’t matter for once!” 
And in a few years that ‘ once” 
becomes every time. 


The man, too, who hardly ever 
keeps an appointment punctually, 
and misses many a chance of getting 
on a little, simply because never, 
even by accident, does he arrive 
anywhere five minutes early. And 
the other kind of man, who believes 
in doing “‘ no more work than you’re 
paid for,” and not that much if 
possible, and therefore is seldom 
long in employ. The man, too, who 
blames his memory, or his schooling, 
or his start in life, for his non- 
success; who blames everything 
and everybody but himself. Heaven 
forbid that I should be scorning 
such folk, or boasting as one that 
putteth his armour off because the 
fight is won; what I am really 
trying to do is to indicate a mode 
and a place of help. 


* * 


The very day I opened that book 
I had been visiting such a place. It 
is rare, and I think unique ; it exists 
as a place of business, and is not 
run as a place of philanthropy, 


gratis ; but it is philanthropic in its 
business, which is to help the un- 
successful and only partly successful 
to learn how to help themselves. I 
had visited the Pelman Institute— 
that is, I had tested the men and the 
methods there; I had satisfied 
myself that the men are neither 
unpractical visionaries nor adver- 
tising charlatans; I had verified 
the testimonials which they publish 
and the names of well-known people 
among their clients ; I inquired into 
the methods they use in a way 
which only one who is himself a 
teacher could do; I procured and 
have studied the books they issue 
to their clients; I examined the 
queries they put, the schedules they 
work by, and the degrees of indivi- 
dual effort they require to be put 
forth. I went there rather sceptical. 
I went away rather enthusiastic. 
And because the more I think about 
it the more I feel that “‘ Pelmanism ” 
is the name of something much 
required by myriads of people to-day 
I am writing this. ‘‘ Pelmanism” 
is no fake, no dodge, no knack of 
temporary influence only, and it is 
not for the few alone. It is not for 
the relatively few whom Nature has 
endowed with the — successful 
qualities, who cannot help “ getting 
on,” and who get on early because 
the many do not compete with them ; 
it is for the many whom Nature has 
endowed with all qualities for success 
except the instinctive knowledge of 
how to use them aptly. There is no 
mystery about Pelmanism, except 
that it is not ladled out to all and 
sundry, and is kept as a secret for 
those who wish to have it, those 
who will work as well as pay. I 
thought the training might be mere 
mnemonics or artificial memorizing: 
only; I thought that the develop- 
ment of will-power might be done 
by hypnotic suggestion, perhaps ; 
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but no suspicion which I harboured 
was justified by my inquiries, search- 
ing as I think they were. Every 
facility for a thorough investigation 
was placed at my disposal by Mr. 
W. J. Ennever, the Founder of the 
Institute. 


Iam myself a trained, experienced 
teacher, and know the drawbacks of 
schools. I know the faults of the 
class system; how if the class or 
form be large the teacher must 
lecture rather than teach; and how 
if the class be small, even, it is still 
too large, for the most effective 
teaching is done when the tutor 
has one pupil and one only: in 
teaching, the effectual thing is to 
help each lame dog over his own 
particular stile, and that is what 
class-teaching can seldom do. I 
also know that if the pupil does not 
wish to learn, he will not learn, 
though you teach at him ever so 
brilliantly and assiduously. And 
therefore I know that most of the 
defects which adults discover in 
themselves are defects which cannot 
be removed from the average person 
while a boy or girl at school. I also 
know that the instruction received 
from another is nothing like so 
valuable as the education which 
one can gain for oneself. 


* * * * 


Therefore it delighted me to dis- 
cover that the Pelman Institute 
works along lines which at a hundred 
public meetings on education I have 
ventured to lay down. Places for 
lecturing, coaching, and preparing 
people for examinations are valuable, 
and many ; so are places in which the 
tuition goes on by post, between 
tutor and learner, and when the 
learner is in earnest the effect is sure 
to be good. But this is not a place 
for thus imparting general or ex- 


aminational information; it is a 
place for indicating how to learn, 
how to live and learn, and how to 
learn and live. Here any willing, 
earnest applicant may get just the 
books, papers, hints, suggestions, 
advice, and “leg-up” which he 
needs for himself. But he must 
use them faithfully and assiduously ; 
if he does not, his fee is returned 
with a polite note indicating that he 
has not shown himself suitable— 
that is, worthy—of the help which 
the system can give. Compulsory 
continuative education has not been 
tried in England yet, and one cannot 
say how it will work out; but 
voluntary continuative education— 
self-education — with aid from 
counsellors and guides, philosophers 
and friends, has a great future in 
this country, I am sure. Every 
year the number of adults who dis- 
cover that it will be worth while to 
go on getting educated increases. 


Most people leave school too early 
to be able to know while at school 
what education is for ; that knowledge 
seldom comes to anybody earlier 
than the age of puberty, and most 
young people leave school before 
that age. The fact is that the 
schools can do little to incite a habit 
of continuative education, except in 
the naturally gifted few; what the 
schools do is teach boys and girls 
“how to use their mental knives 
and forks,” so to speak ; the appetite 
for the meal comes later, if at all. 


Life is the real school, therefore, 
it is also the sternest schoolmaster ; 
how it raps our knuckles when we 
blunder, how it lashes us with hot 
shame when we fail! To me the 
saddest street sight—worse than 
some accident which may end or 
prevent years of life not worth 
living—is the broken-down, elderly 
failure of a man who comes faltering 
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along. He has had his chance, his 
time, his lifetime almost, and he had 
not known, nor cared to learn how 
to know, how to use them; and no 
chance now comes his way. There 
are people who believe in one life 
only ; there are happier people who 
believe in another; both kinds of 
people ought surely to make as much 
of this present life as they may. 
Both ought to educate themselves— 
the one because this life may be the 
only sphere, and the other because 
this life may be the probation for 
another. Living is ‘a serious art,” 
and we need to be artists in living : 
we ought to master the secrets of 
living ; and obviously we should begin 
to do so pretty young, while the 
door stands open. Yet how many 
of us fail ! 


—we give 
All life to learning how to live, 
And die in ignorance, the gloom 
Around us to the very ; 


For few of us continue our education 
seriously, day by day. 


Suddenly, at sixty or so, the man 
who has neglected to use the school 
of life while he could, discovers that 
he has failed. He discovers it ‘‘ too 
late,” as he says—his chances are 
all gone. He may try to comfort 
himself by talking of his ‘ bad 
luck,” or the people who were always 
“against him,” and he may belittle 
what others have successfully done ; 
but it is poor comfort. Indolence, 
feebleness, indetermination, follies, 
vices, blindness to chances are much 
alike in their effects, and every 
effect had a cause. 


* * * * 


Pelmanism is not for the self- 
satisfied ; nor for the easily satisfied, 
content with any way of life, no 
matter how narrow and poor; nor 


for the sluggard, too inert ; nor the 
laggard, too idle. It is discipline, 
and many a client has found it to 
be just the training he needed. It 
is a means of energizing, and energy 
is the master-force of everything. I 
do not believe in conclusive natural 
disability, except when it is due to . 
incurably bad health; I do not 
believe that up to the age of fifty 
and more it is ever too late to mend; 
I am sure that mental effort pro- 
longs and fortifies bodily life. I 
have seen so many men fail whom 
everybody expected to succeed, and 
so many succeed in spite of apparent 
cause and excuse for failure, that I 
have no faith in what is called 
destiny or fate. I have seen many 
men go dull with the monotony, 
along some groove with high walls 
to it, who being afterwards kicked 
out of the groove, so to speak, by 
something which seemed a stroke of 
ill-chance, have begun to get on 
directly they were out of that groove. 
One can’t jump out of it all at once, 
as a rule; success seldom comes all 
at once, without preparation for it ; 
but out of the groove, sooner or 
later, that man will climb who 
studies how to try. 


The clerk who does not “ get on,” 
the salesman, the commercial 
traveller, the shopkeeper who does 
not sell successfully ; the underling, 
“the most conscientious worker in 
the office,” who is, nevertheless, too 


slow; the teacher not successful in 


a peculiarly difficult vocation ; the 
would-be writer who always gets his 
manuscript (it should be typescript) 
back again ; the solicitor who might 
as well be his own clerk ; the doctor 
who vainly waits for patients; the 
briefless man at the Bar; the curate, 
never offered a benefice ; and many 
another, would find the discipline, 
guidance, and training of Pelmanism 
help them on. When peace comes 
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again competition in life will be 
fiercer than ever, for men will 
return from the great, stern Univer- 
sity of the War with qualifications 
developed that they did not pre- 
know they I have 
most of a lifetime in tryi 
fo help on the cause of deiae 
but I am glad to say that J shall not 
have to run the gauntlet of the 
sterner competition to come. I sus- 
ed Pelmanism; when it began 
to be heard of I thought it quackery ; 
with self-satisfaction and vanity I 
supposed that J needed nothing of 
the kind. Now I wish I had taken 
it up when I heard of it first. It 


—spurs the lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn. 


PELMANISM ” IN THE ARMY 
AND NAVY 


83 Admirals and Generals are 
now Pelmanists, and over 25,000 
of all ranks of the Navy and Army. 
The legal and medical professions 
are also displaying a quickened 
interest in the system—indeed, every 
professional class and every grade 
of business's men and women are 
enrolling in increasingly large 
numbers. 

Several prominent firms have paid 
for the enrolment of eight, ten, or a 
dozen members of their staffs, and one 


well-known house has just arranged 
for the enrolment of 75 of the staff. 


A DOCTOR’S REMARKABLE 
ADMISSION 


Within the past few weeks several 
M.P.’s., many members of the aristo- 
cracy, and two Royal personages, 
as well as a very large number of 


officers in H.M. Navy and Army, have 
added their names to the Pelman- 
registers. 


One of the most interesting letters 
received lately comes from a lady 
in the Midlands. Being fifty-five 
years of age and being very delicate, 
she had her doubts as to whether 
she should take a Pelman Course. 
She consulted her son, a medical 
practitioner, who at first laughed 
at the idea, but promised to make 
inquiries. The outcome was a letter 
in which the Doctor wrote: 


“* Pelmanism’ has got hold of 
me. I have worked through the 
first lesson and... I am 
enthusiastic.” 


His experience tallies exactly with 
that of Sir James Yoxall, M.P., Mr. 
George R. Sims, and a host of other 
professional men (doctors, solicitors, 
barristers, etc.), who have admitted . 
that their initial scepticism was 
quickly changed into enthusiasm. 


Truth’s’ Dictum. 


_ “Truth” puts the whole matter 
in a nutshell in its Report— 


“The Pelman Course is .. . 
valuable to the well-educated, and 
still more valuable to the half-, 
educated or the superficially edu- 
cated. One might go farther and 
declare that the work of the Pelman 
Institute is of national importance, 
for there are few people indeed who 
would not find themselves mentally 
stronger, more efficient, and better 
equipped for the battle of life by a 
course of Pelman training.” 


Easily Followed by Post. 
“Pelmanism,” is not an occult 

science ; it is free from mysticism ; 

it is as sound, as sober, and as 
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practical as the most hard-headed, 
“common-sense’’ business man 
could desire. And as to its results, 
they follow with the same certainty 
with which muscular development 
follows physical exercise. 


It is nowhere pretended, and the 
inquirer is nowhere led to suppose, 
that the promised benefits are gained 
“magically,” by learning certain 
formule, or by the cursory reading 
of a printed book. The position is 
precisely the same again as with 
physical culture. No sane person 
expects to develop muscle by reading 
a book ; he knows he must practise 
the physical exercises.. Similarly 
the Pelmanist knows he must practise 
mental exercise. 


“ The Finest Mental Recreation.” 


‘* Exercises,” in some ears, sound 
tedious ; but every Pelmanist will 
bear out the statement that there is 
nothing tedious or exacting about 
the Pelman exercises. Indeed, it is 
no exaggeration to say that an over- 
whelming proportion of Pelmanists 
describe the exercises as ‘‘ fascinat- 
ing,” “delightful,” ‘“‘the finest 
mental recreation I have known.” 


There are thousands of people of 
all classes who would instantly 
enrol for a Pelman Course at any 
cost if they only realized a tithe of 
the benefits accruing. Here, again, 
a Pelmanist may be cited in evi- 
dence :—“ If people only knew,” he 
says, ‘‘ the doors of the Institute would 
be literally besieged by eager 
applicants.” 


The Course is founded upon 
scientific facts; that goes without 
saying. But it presents those facts 
in a practical, everyday fashion, 
which enables the student to apply, 
for his own aims and purposes, 


those facts without “fagging” at 
the hundreds of scientific works 
which he might otherwise read 
without gaining a fraction of the 
practical information and guidance 
secured from a week’s study of 
Pelmanism. 


A system which can evoke volun- 
tary testimony from every class of 
the community is well worth investi- 
gation. Who can afford to hold aloof 
from a movement which is steadily 
gaining the support of all the 
ambitious and progressive elements 
in the Empire? In two consecutive 
days recently two M.P.’s and a 
member of the Upper House enrolled. 
Run through the current Pelman 
Register, and therein you will find 
British Consuls, H.M. Judges, War 
Office, Admiralty, and other Govern- 
ment Officials, University Graduates, 


Students, Tutors, Headmasters, 
Scientists, Clergymen, Architects, 
Doctors, Solicitors, | Barristers, 
Authors, Editors, Journalists 


Artists, Actors, Accountants, Busi- 
ness Directors and Managers, 
Bankers, Financiers, Peers, Peeresses, 
and men and women of wealth and 
leisure, as well as Salesmen, Clerks, 
Typists, Tradesmen, Engineers, 
Artisans, Farmers, and others of the 
rank and file of the nation. If ever 
the well-worn phrase, “ from peer 
to peasant,”’ had a real meaning, it 
is when applied to Pelmanism. 


3 YEARS’ PROGRESS. 


Three years ago ‘“ Pelmanism” 
was an idea known only to a 
few. To-day it is recognized as a 
new force of tremendous possibilities 
—a force that is swiftly conquering 
the world. 


That this is no empty phrase is 
proved by the amazing record of 
things accomplished in every field 
of human effort by the aid of this 
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remarkable system of mental 
training. 

Business men are achieving what 
were heretofore regarded as “ im- 

ible” by the aid of those famous 

“little grey books,” in which the 
principles of Pelmanism are so 
interestingly explained. 

Businesses have been rapidly 
doubled and trebled and incomes 
enlarged in proportion by those who 
have been quick to realize what 
“Pelmanism”’ means to an enter- 
prising and ambitious worker. 

Clerks, salesmen, typists, shop- 
keepers are, similarly, finding the 
study of ‘the little grey book” 
leads with certainty to bigger salaries 
and turnover. The Pelman Insti- 
tute has received thousands of 
letters reporting increases of salary 
up to 100 per cent., 200 per cent., 
and, in a few cases, 300 per cent. and 
more. 


“MY BEST INVESTMENT ” 


Hundreds of Pelmanists describe 
the Course as “‘ the best investment I 
have ever made.” ‘A single one 


of the little grey books would be . 


cheap to one at £100,” is another 
remark often made. 

“Before taking this Course,” 
writes a business man, “I would 
never have believed it possible to 
reap such wonderful advantages in 
money, position, and economy of 
time and work.” - 

“T only wish I had taken the 
Pelman Course years ago,” is a 
confession met with in hundreds of 
letters from Pelman Students. Men 
and women who have hesitated 
and doubted Pelmanism for years 
no sooner start the Course than the 
results make them feel keen regrets 
that they waited so long. 

“Pelmanism ” is not a magical 
secret key to success: there is no 


“mystery about it. It simply 
develops the faculties of the mind 
by regular and scientific exercise, 
just as the athlete develops muscle 
by exercise. But people do not 
always realize this: they adhere to 
the exploded notion that “ brains 
are born.” Just as _ reasonably 
might they say that “ muscle is 
born.” Unused and unexercised 
muscles are always weak: unused 
and unexercised brains are always 
deficient. 


Tis Intellectual Value 


It is occasionally urged that in the 
announcements of the Pelman Insti- 
tute the business element is pre- 
dominant, and that other aspects of 
Mind Training receive less considera- 
tion than they are entitled to. 


The reason for this is fairly 
obvious. Business or professional 
progress is, in this workaday world, 
a subject which the average man or 
woman has very much at heart. 
Consequently, the financial value 
of Pelmanism is the point of primary 
attraction for, probably, 60 per cent. 
of those who enrol ; but this circum- 
stance does not in any degree dis- 
possess Pelmanism of its supreme 
importance as an educational and 
intellectual factor. Instead of a 
few pages of an explanatory nature, 
a fairly lengthy volume would be 
required to do justice to this theme— 
the higher values of Pelmanism. 

Far-seeing readers will be quick to 
appreciate this, and will recognize 
that a system which has proved of 
such signal value to the business 
and the professional brain-worker. 
must perforce be of at least equal 
value to those whose occupation 
is mainly intellectual or social. 
If assurance were needed upon this 
point, it is abundantly supplied by 
the large number of complimentary 
letters received from those who have 
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enrolled for the Course from other 
than pecuniary motives: the 
amateur and leisured clases being 
well represented on the Registers of 
the_ Institute. 

The charms of literature, and in 
particular the beauties of poetry and 
descriptive writing, are appreciated 
by those who adopt Pelmanism as 
they never appreciated them before. 
Every phase of existence is sensibly 
expanded. Life receives a new and 
deeper meaning with the unfolding 
of the latent powers of the mind. 

In developing latent (and often 
unsuspected) powers of the mind, 
Pelmanism has not infrequently been 
the means of changing the whole 
current of life. Many letters might 
be quoted in evidence of this. 

Again, there are numbers who 
avow their indebtedness to the 
Pelman Course in another direction 
—it has led them to examine them- 
selves anew, to recognize their 
points of weakness or strength, and 
to introduce aim and purpose into 
their lives. Indeed, it is surprising 
how many men and women, including 
some of high intellectual capacity 
and achievement, are “ drifting ” 
through life with no definite object. 
This reveals a defect in our edu- 
cational system, and goes far to 
justify the enthusiasm of those— 
and they are many—who urge that 
the Pelman system should be an 
integral part of our national educa- 
tion. Self-recognition must precede 
self-realization, and no_ greater 
tribute to Pelmanism could be 
desired than the frequency of the 
remark, ‘I know myself now: I 
have never really done so before.” 


Pelmanism is fully explained 


There is not a man or woman who 
cannot immeasurably increase his or 
her brain-power by half an hour’s 
daily practice of ‘‘ Pelmanism 
thereby immensely increasing effi- 
ciency and earning-power. That 
fact is being daily proved in the 
one possible fashion by Pelman 

tudents. 

There are many hundreds of 
people—men and women—who have 
been enabled to realize hitherto 
unsuspected abilities and to attempt 
work and fill positions hitherto 
deemed impossible, simply as a result 
of ‘‘ Pelmanising.” 


Over 250,000 Men and Women 


The Pelman Course has already 
been followed by over 250,000 men 
and women. It ts directed through 
the post, and ts simple to follow. It 
takes up very little time. It in- 
volves no hard study. It can be 
practised anywhere : in the trenches, 
in the office, in the train, in spare 
minutes during the day. And yet in 
quite a short time it has the effect 
of developing the mind, just as 
physical exercise develops the 
muscles, of increasing your personal 
efficiency, and thus doubling your 
all-round capacity and _ income- 
earning power. 

The improvement begins with 
the first lesson, and continues, in- 
creasingly, right up to the final 
lesson of the course. Individual 
instruction is given through the 
post, and the student receives the 
utmost assistance from the large 
expert staff of instructors at the 
Institute in solving particular per- 
sonal difficulties and problems. 


and described in ‘‘Mind and 


Memory,” which, with a copy of “Truth’s”’ remarkable Report 
on the work of the Pelman Institute, will be sent, gratis and post 
free, to any reader of the NATIONAL REVIEW who addresses the 
Pelman Institute, 104 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 


W.C. 1. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM DORKING 


Butter House, 
DorkING 


To the Editor of the NaTIoNaAL REVIEW 


S1r,—I am the mover of the Dorking Chamber of Commerce Resolution 
as particulars enclosed. The day after this Resolution was carried I 
called on various important newspapers with the view of getting publicity 
for this Resolution and its patriotic object. The Central News sent out 
some small detail; notwithstanding, the matter has not had the attention 
in the Press it deserves. The whole idea at the back of this Resolution 
is that it shall light such a blaze that wil] not easily be put out—that 
all Chambers of Commerce throughout the Empire shall follow the example 
set by Dorking, but this point in the very brief notices so far appearing 
in the Press has been lost sight of. 

At Dorking we are patriotic, if somewhat old-fashioned, but we believe 
our attitude is dignified, most humane, and truly patriotic. Dignified, 
for we simply say we want no intercourse at all with Germany and her 
products for twenty-five years. We ask to be let alone to pursue our 
own roads, our own ideals, to cultivate our own manufactures in a quiet, 
reasonable, and gentlemanly way. Humane, because we cannot support 
the product of factories operated with machinery and method stolen from 
the devastated cities of Belgium and France. Patriotic, because we have 
our own needs, our own factories to run for the benefit of our own people 
and all free-minded folk. Also we look to our Government to finance, 
if need be, thousands of factories and plants to operate and to produce 
all those goods and things we have hitherto bought from Germany. 

It has been publicly stated that even the British Press is to a large 
extent under German influence, and that no public newspaper will boldly 
say that after the war they will advertise no German goods, as certain 
of the smaller trade papers have done. The public would like to have a 
clean statement from the Press on the point. It is a significant fact that 
no paper of any calibre whatsoever up to the time of writing this letter 
has even mentioned the last paragraph of the aforésaid Resolution. 
Why? Is the German so influential and is the sacrifice so great that no 
paper dare uphold this attitude? If so, it is a bad day for Old England, 
and we may as well know it. 

The Resolution, passed by the Dorking Chamber of Commerce in 
General Meeting on May 28th last, was to following effect : 


“‘ That this meeting of the Council and members of the Dorking 
and District Chamber of Commerce having noted with profound 
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astonishment and regret the entirely unjustified hatred and ill-will 
of the German people towards the inhabitants of the British Empire, 
and particularly their most cruel and inhuman treatment of the 
British prisoners in their hands, and as an expression of this Chamber’s 
detestation of such unparalleled inhumanity, hereby pass the following 
resolution and at same time ask all Chambers of Commerce and 
Mercantile Institutions throughout the Empire to unite with us and 
pass a similar Resolution : 

“That notwithstanding whatever may be the terms of peace 
that may hereafter be decided on, this Chamber of Commerce will 
exclude for a period of twenty-five years from the date of the declara- 
tion of peace any German from membership of this Chamber; will 
boycott by all means in their power all productions of German origin 
or manufacture; will refuse to deal directly, or indirectly, with 
German houses of business, or treat with agents of such German 
businesses. Further, they will refuse to deal with any person what- 
soever who knowingly buys any German product when British 
products of the same nature are obtainable, and will also refuse to 
support any paper or other publication that advertises goods of 
German manufacture.” 


Help us with all the publicity possible. Do not say you have no room, 
for since this Resolution was carried many cclumns of space have been 
given to a feculent case of blatant sensationalism. Are we discerning ? 
or are we, as our enemies say, degencrate ? At Dorking we are associated 
with no political Party, and the expression we have given is an honest 
one for an honest purpose. I earnestly solicit your help. 

Yours sincerely, 
Freperic T. F.R.P.S. 
(Member of the Council of the Dorking 
June 17, 1918 Chamber of Commerce) 
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MEN AND MOODS 


By EDWARD ANTON 


I HAVE just delivered myself 
from one of those “moods” to 
which, as a Celt, I am somewhat 
liable. 

I wish to emphasize that I 
“ delivered myself,” which describes 
the process exactly. Time was when 
I waited for my moods to pass : now 
I end them at will. It means much 
to me, and it is one of the many 
reasons why I think so highly of 
Pelmanism as an instrument of 
self-mastery. 

All of us suffer—consciously or 
unconsciously—from ‘‘ moods,” in 
great or less degree. And the man 
or woman who has learnt the secret 
of mood-mastery has acquired know- 
ledge which not only adds largely to 
his or her working capacity, but also 
to the capacity for interest, pleasure, 
and even happiness. . 

“Moods ” are the fog-banks of the 


mind, impeding progress and per- 


verting vision. They are induced 
by a diversity of causes, into the 
nature of which it is not my intention 
to inquire here: it is their effect 
that I am presently considering. 

If I illustrate my remarks by 
reference to my own case, it will, 
I hope, be understood that I do so, 
not from egotism, but from a desire 
to speak from experience. 

A retrospective survey of my forty- 
odd years of existence shows me 
that, up to the date of my intro- 
duction to the Pelman Course, I have 
been greatly the victim of ‘‘ moods” : 


gloomy moods, impulsive moods, 
irritable moods, lavish moods, irres- 
ponsible moods, moods of inexcusable 
optimism, moods of the deepest self- 
distrust. And I dare say there are 
many thousands of men and women 
who, whether they recognize it or 
not, are equally handicapped by their 
wretched perversions of mentality 
which we call “‘ moods.” 


CAN'T HELP IT.” 


“T can’t help it,” we often say, 
“it’s my nature.” Just so have I 
often attempted to excuse myself for 
a word or an action which I could 
not defend. “It’s my nature! ” 

We libel “ nature ” and we belittle 
ourselves in uttering such an in- 
famous phrase. It is not “ nature” 
that is to blame: it is our self- 
ignorance. The majority of us, 
successful or unsuccessful, are de- 
plorably ignorant of those forces 
which constitute our personality and 
make us individuals. Strange that 
in an age which prides itself upon its 
spirit of investigation we should have 
been so remiss in getting to know 
what there is to be known about 
ourselves 

But Pelmanism is changing all 
this, and in doing so is showing us 
not only how to abolish certain 
undesirable moods, but even teaching 
us how to produce other moods 
which are desirable and profitable. 

Let us get back to our “ awful 
example ”’—myself. I was most 
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' conscious of my handicap where it 
affected my work. When I was 
“in the mood” for work I worked 
well; but the “ moods,” alas ! were 
all too infrequent. They would 
come unannounced and would depart 
abruptly ; I could not depend upon 
myself. 

That disability has been conquered 
thanks to Pelmanism, and I may, 
without affectation, claim to be able 
to produce my best standard. of 
work at will. There is no need to 
dilate upon the enormous advantage 
this has been to me—an advantage 


which I can translate, not only in. 


terms of f£ s. d. (the usual criterion), 
but, what is of more significance to 
me, in sentiment and self-esteem. 

Even upon those occasions when 
I could honestly say that my “‘ mood” 
had been partly, if not wholly, 
induced by bad health, I have found 
“ Pelmanising”’ result in an aston- 
ishing betterment: enabling me to 
overcome my mental inertia, and, 
by reaction, improving my physical 
condition. 

This may probably seem difficult 
of belief to some readers, but there 
are the simple facts—and they are 
amply corroborated by the voluntary 
evidence of hundreds of other 
Pelmanists.”’ 

Let us take another phase—the 
dissatisfied, restless mood which, 
intervening, makes work, pleasure, 
interest, or recreation impossible ; 
“a feeling that you don’t know 
what you want,” as I have heard it 
described. Here again I have 
achieved conquest, and am able to 
put the “‘ mood ” to rout as soon as 
I am conscious of it. How much 
that has meant to me in the last few 
years it would be difficult to estimate. 

Irritability—another supposedly 
“natural” feeling—was a severe 
handicap which I have successfully 


“Pelmanised,” but here the battle 
is not yet completely won. Of the 
ultimate issue, however, I have not 
the slightest doubt. 

The net result is to give me a feel- 
ing of power that I never remember 
possessing previously—not even in 
my supremely confident boyish days. 
I know now what I can make myself 
do—and I do it. I do not wait 
miserably upon Chance, Mood, Cir- 
cumstance, Environment, or any 
other of the bogies which cripple and 
nullify human effort—I appoint my 
work, I command my mood, and 
I achieve satisfaction. 

Let me repeat that these notes are 
penned in no egotistical spirit. 
I want readers of the National Review 
to realize that “ Pelmanism” may 
well represent something of far more 
moment to them, personally, than 
they may have yet realized. It is 
simply the impossibility of explaining 
in a column or two the immense 
range of limitless possibilities of the 
System which compels certain popu- 
lar phases of ‘‘ Pelmanism” to 
receive more frequent mention than 
others. 

Ability to induce a working mood 
at will is a distinctly valuable gain, 
but there are others. The Pelmanist 
who faithfully applies the principles 
of the Course can don a mood suited 
to every occasion. Interest, sym- 
pathy, criticism, appreciation, con- 
templation—all these various moods 
or mental attitudes may be cul- 
tivated ; perhaps not always with 
the same degree of success, but 
invariably to a certain degree. 


SELF-CONFIDENCE 


Confidence is, probably, the mood 
which most matters for the majority 
of men and women, and I will quote 
what was recently written upon this 
matter by a Pelman student (@ 
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traffic manager on a big Northern 
Railway System) : 

“The Pelman Course breathes 
confidence from the beginning .. . 
confidence to attain the object in 
view, confidence in what the student 
is taught, and confidence in himself. 

“What self-confidence means can 
only be appreciated by those who 
have known the'lack of it. To have 
failed—not from lack of ability, but 
from lack of self-confidence—at a 


time which marked the making or 


the marring of a career, is an agony 
which takes a long time to drive 
from the mind... . 

“To the self-doubter the Pelman 
Course is a boon and a blessing. It 
opens a new outlook on life, it sends 
one forth rejoicing in a new-found 


strength. I am—I ought—I can.” 


Those are words written straight 
from the heart : they should be well 
pondered by every man and every 
woman who has so far failed to find 
a footing on the ladder of success. 

The financial, business, and pro- 
fessional advantages have been so 
much explained and so _ liberally 
evidenced that, I suppose, no reader 
of the National Review requires 
further assurance on that matter 
from my pen. Equally, enough has 
been said of the “ pull” which 
Pelmanism confers upon the Army 
or Navy officer or man. I regard 
these triumphs—solid and substan- 
tial as they are—as “ theatrical 
effects’ compared with the deep 
and lasting change which the study 
of this remarkable System can and 
does produce in the inner life of the 
individual. 

Financial, business, professional, 
and social considerations do not 
represent the main considerations in 
life. Our vocations and our social 
amenities constitute but a part of 
our daily lives. It is of infinitely 


greater importance to be able to 
command a happy, contented frame 
of mind, to be able to take a living 
interest in the world around us, to 
be able to develop and control 
ourselves, than it is to double our 
incomes or achieve professional 
advancement. 

Thus, for the time being, I set 
commercial inducements aside and 
invite a consideration of Pelmanism 
from the higher plane. Every man 
and every woman with a proper 
degree of self-pride can, and should 
hasten to, profit by the adoption of 
the simple and scientifically sound 
principles laid down in the Pelman 
Course. 

It is profoundly true that, as a 
student of the Course recently said, 
“If people only realized what Pel- 
manism was capable of effecting for 
them, the doors of the Pelman 
Institute would be literally besieged 
by eager applicants.” 

There are, perhaps, a hundred 
strictly personal reasons why each 
or any reader of this article should 
become a Pelmanist, and I venture 
the statement that, if he or she 
realized it, any one of those hundred 
reasons would be sufficient if he or 
she could be brought to realize it! 
I have never yet met the man or 
woman who, having studied Pel- 
manism, has been in the least degree 
disappointed. 


UNSEEING EYES.” 


And now I will turn to another 
phase: the advantages of a Pelman 
Course in developing the faculties of 
Observation and Perception. I have 
known many people who were given 
to pride themselves upon being 
“observant.” A very slight test 
was, in many cases, sufficient to 
convince them that they were, in 
reality, wnobservant : they had that 
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“ unseeing eye ’’ which refuses to see 
unless by the special direction of its 
owner. And there were others who 
had the “unseeing eye” in other 
ways. 

A day or two ago I was discussing 
with a garden-loving friend the 
beauties of various familiar flowers 
and I happened to refer to that 
common saxifrage—‘‘ London Pride.” 

He looked at me in some astonish- 
ment, and remarked: “ I should not 
call an insignificant flower like that 
beautiful.” 

I went out into the garden and 
returned with a flower-stem, which 
I asked him to examine closely. 
He did so, and, after « moment or 
two, said: “‘ Well, I must confess 
I am surprised: I had no idea that 
this tiny flower was so pretty. Why, 
it’s as handsome as a miniature 
lily.” 

I am not recalling the incident 
with any intention of suggesting the 
formation of a League for the Ad- 
miration of Microscopic Flowers. 
The point I wish to make is that we 
miss much by our habit of bestowing 
no more than a glance upon familiar 
objects—be they great or small. 

Our eyes, as avenues of pleasurable 
or of useful knowledge, are sadly 
atrophied ; so, too, are our ears, our 
noses, our senses of taste and touch. 
In the five senses we possess agents 
to minister to our pleasures, our 
interest, and our happiness; but 
we sadly neglect them. 

It is, I suppose, part and parcel of 
the so-called ‘‘ education’ which, 
in most cases, attempts to inform us 
of everything except ourselves. 

When Pope wrote that 


“* the proper study of Mankindis Man” 


he wrote something capable of a 
deeper interpretation than is usually 
attempted. 


We ourselves—our bodies, our 
minds, our sensations, our emotions 
—should form almost the first 
subject of our studies. No man can 
use an implement or a machine with 
proper effect until he «understands 
his implement and its powers and 
purpose. And the “ human machine ” 
is the most wonderful and compli- 
cated mechanism of all. 

We are filled with delusions and 
superstitions about ourselves ; par- 
ticularly with regard to that supreme 
possession of man—the brain. Ifthe 
average man knew as much about 
the functions and potentialities of 
his own brain as he does, say, about 
his bicycle, his watch, or the plants 
which grow in his garden, life would 
assume a new meaning. 

It is because Pelmanism is rapidly 
and wonderfully changing the whole 
outlook and widening the mental 
horizon for many thousands of men 
and women that I- am incessantly 
trying to spread the Gospel of 
Pelmanism. I would like to see 
every man and woman in these 
islands a “ Pelmanist.” 

Many, who have already become 
so, have been primarily allured to a 
study of “ the little grey books ” by 
the hope of business or professional 
advancement and gain in income, 
for the cash interest is, by force of 
circumstances, the prime interest 
for the majority. 

But it is pleasant to know, as I do 
know, that a large proportion of 
those who “ Pelmanised” with a 
view to enlarging their salaries have 
not only been fully satisfied in that 
respect—some of them give aston- 
ishing evidence in that direction— 
but they have also discovered, to 
their infinite delight and astonish- 
ment, what I always call the 
“ higher values ” of Pelmanism. 

I mean those aspects of Pelmanism 
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which have a direct bearing upon 
the intellectual and spiritual side of 
life. I think it is infinitely more to 
the credit of the Pelman Course that 
it should have opened the doors of 
intellectual interest for a _ single 
individual than that it should double 
or treble the earnings of a thousand. 

Money is not to be disdained ; but 
there are things which money cannot 
do. Money can never make up for 
the loss which we suffer every day 
through untrained senses and unused 
faculties. There is no _ intrinsic 
quality of “ happiness,’ or even of 
“ pleasure,” in the things we acquire 
by purchase ; the happiness and the 
pleasure are created within us and 
are dependent upon the efficiency of 
our senses and our mental powers. 
And these, the true agents of that 
happiness which so many are always 
striving to buy—these agents lie 
greatly dormant, unused, unexer- 
cised, undeveloped. It has remained 
for Pelmanism to reclaim them for 
us, and thereby to add immeasurably 
to the worth of Life. 


THE WORRY HABIT 


There is another very important 
aspect of ‘‘ Pelmanism ” upon which 
I may perhaps profitably comment 
here. I refer to its happy solution 
of that general problem—the problem 
of Worry. 

I suppose there is no man or 
woman, however fortunate or how- 
ever highly placed, but is a sufferer, 
to a greater or less extent, from 
Worry. Worry is almost the typical 
disease of the age we live in, and the 
war conditions of late years have 
much intensified it. 

People who suffer from Worry 
are prone to ejaculate, “Oh! 1 don’t 
want to remember things. I want 
to forget.” They are both right and 
wrong—right, because they need 


learn how to forget what they desire 
forgotten ; and wrong, because the 
ability to remember the right sort of 
things is the only way in which 
“ worries ” may be forgotten. 

For the mind can never be a blank. 
Thoughts of some kind must occupy 
it. If we fail to occupy the mind 
with profitable, agreeable, or stimu- 
lating thoughts, then the ‘“ mental 
weeds,” which constitute Worry, 
blow in and take possession—thriving 
in vigour, as weeds usually do. 

It is only by proper mental 
discipline and control—such as Pel- 
manism confers—that one can ac- 
quire the ability to exclude worrying 
thoughts from the mind. The un- 
Pelmanised brain is more or less 
subject, always, to accidental 
thoughts: the Pelmanised brain 
chooses its own thoughts. There is 
a world of difference. 


THE ART OF FORGETTING 


The “ art of forgetting ” must, in 
fact, be cultivated just as sedulously 
as the art of remembering, and that 
is—as Pelmanism teaches—by con- 
sciously controlling our association 
of ideas. Mastery in this one matter, 
alone would make the Pelman Course 
of infinite worth to a multitude of 
men and women. 

There are so many things which 
one would like forgotten—either 
temporarily or permanently—things 
which serve no useful purpose by 
lingering in our minds: petty annoy- 
ances, long-past grievances, irritating 
humiliations, awkward contretemps, 
minor failures, social jealousies, in- 
gratitude, mistaken judgment, the 
loss of some cherished trifle—recol- 
lections of these and similar things 
is simply vexatious. They add 
nothing to our power, our happiness, 
our efficiency ; but frequently they 
are largely destructive of all these 
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Here, then, is another of the many 
achievements due to the adoption of 
Pelman principles—a fairly certain 
and easy conquest of the Worry 
habit. I commend the point to the 
leisured consideration of those who 
realize the heavy discount which 
Worry exacts upon the pleasures and 
happiness of existence. E. A. 


THE NAVAL OFFICER AND 
THE ‘‘ LITTLE GREY BOOKS.” 


Just prior to the War, a brilliant 
young naval officer had a _ bad 
breakdown ; a breakdown so com- 
plete that it looked as though his 
career were at an end. 

He was ordered an entire and 
protracted rest—not only from pro- 
fessional duty, but from every form 
of work. But War broke out, and 
his services—he was a clever expert 
—were urgently needed. He re- 
joined. 

Despite his anxiety to serve, 
however, he found that he was 
utterly incapable of performing his 
duties. He was keen to give that 
service which he knew was in him, 
but neither his professional pride 
nor his eager patriotism enabled him 
to overcome his handicap. 

He wrote to the Pelman Institute 
and became a student of “ the little 
grey books.” Within a few months 
that officer had so distinguished 
himself by ability and zeal that he 
was promoted to an important 
command over the heads of senior 
officers! He generously gives the 
credit to Pelmanism. 

This officer’s experience is remark- 
able, but by no means unique in the 
Pelman records. Letters are con- 
stantly being received by the Pelman 
Institute from Army and Navy 
Officers, business and professional 
men and women, telling of extra- 
ordinary advantages directly result- 


ing from a few weeks’ study of “ the 
little grey books” in which the 
simple principles of Pelmanism are 
so interestingly expounded. 


Is ‘‘ PELMANISM WORTH 
WHILE ? 


Let any man of common sense 
reflect upon the fact that nearly one 
hundred Admirals and Generals, as 
well as considerably over 30,000 
other officers and men, are now 
Pelmanists. Would one of these 
waste a moment of their scanty 
and hard-won leisure over the study 
of Pelmanism unless they were 
convinced by plain evidence and by 
the private testimony of brother 
officers that Pelmanism is unques- 
tionably worth while ? 

The extracts from letters published 
by the Pelman Institute during the 
past year or two constitute the most 
remarkable volume of evidence of 
its kind that has ever been made 
public. There is not a class or rank 
—from the highest to the humblest— 
from which there has not come 
voluntary evidence that the Pelman 
system—duly practised—never fails 
to produce all the benefits that are 
claimed for it. 

An amusing instance of the 
thoroughness with which scepticism 
is dispelled by acquaintance with 
the System is supplied by the record 
of a professional man who, before 
enrolling, expressed incredulty of 
the statements made. 

“It was impossible,” he said, 
“ that such benefits could be attained 
by the study of any books or by a 
correspondence course of instruction. 
The claims are fantastic.” Never- 
theless he enrolled, in order to 
satisfy his curioisty. 

Within a month that sceptic had 
written three letters in terms of the 
most enthusiastic praise of the 
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Pelman System. ‘A single one of 
the lessons,” he declared, ‘‘ would be 
cheap to me at £100.” 


ALL CLASSES BENEFIT 


Comment is unnecessary. But it 
should be pointed out that the 
benefits of Pelmanism are not con- 
fined to any particular class. Every 
class is benefiting. 

Clerks, typists, salesmen, trades- 
men, and artisans are benefiting in 
the form of increased salaries and 
wages. Increases of 100 per cent. 
and 200 per cent. in salary are quite 
frequently reported ; in several cases 
300 per cent. is mentioned as the 
increase of salary due to Pelmanism ! 

Professional men find that “ Pel- 
manising”’ results, not only in an 
immense economy of time and effort, 


but also in vastly more efficient work. 


It says something for Pelmanism 
when members of such different 
professions as solicitors, doctors, 
barristers, clergymen, architects, 
journalists, accountants, musicians, 
and schoolmasters have all expressed 
their emphatic appreciation of the 
value of Pelmanism as a means of 
professional advancement. 

Members of Parliament (both 
Houses), peers and peeresses, men 
and women highin social and political 
life, famous novelists, actors, and 
artists, scientists, professors, and 
university graduates and tutors— 
the “little grey books ”’ have ardent 
admirers amongst all of these. Even 
Royalty is represented—and by 
several enrolments ! 


A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Look where you will, the new 
movement is permeating every sec- 
tion of the community. The Pel- 
man Institute has become, in 
effect, a national institution, and 
there are many who predict that, 


sooner or later, it must become so 
in fact. 

But State control could add 
nothing to the efficiency with which 
the work of the Institute is carried on. 
The instructional staff includes psy- 
chologists of the highest reputation 
on both sides of the Atlantic: every 
one of our great Universities is 
represented thereon. And the or- 
ganization of the instructional work 
is, in itself, a splendid tribute to 
Pelmanism; for every student re- 
ceives individual consideration, and 
his or her problems or difficulties, 
receive the close attention of a 
capable, practical psychologist. 

All sorts of problems—some of 
them new and some of them familiar 
—are being brought every day to the 
Pelman Institute for advice and 
help, and it is safe to say that no 
“Pelmanist”” has yet been dis- 
appointed in the assistance given. 


WOUNDED OFFICERS 
PELMANISING.” 


There must be some thousands of 
wounded officers and men throughout 
the country who are studying “ Pel- 
manism ”’ whilst in hospital; and 
these speak of the “ little grey books” 
with real affection, not only as a 
source of present interest and plea- 
sure, but also as a definite assurance 
of a more certain future. 

Indeed, quite apart from any other 
advantage, the course is well worth 
ten times the time and money 
simply for the stimulus it gives. 
The “ little grey books ” fill one with 
a new sense of power, a new and 
greater belief in Possibility. 

It is not, however, merely a 
question of financial, business, or 
professional gain that makes “ Pel- 
manism”’ so desirable a training. 
Great as its achievements are in 
those directions, they are altogether 
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transcended by the extent to which 
the System enables one to add to 
the interest and pleasures of exist- 
ence. Some day, it is to be hoped, 
an eloquent pen will do justice to 
this theme—the higher values of 
Pelmanism. 


‘“ PLAYING THE GAME.” 


Here is a characteristic letter bear- 
ing on the point; it was written by 
a University man now in the Army: 

“The Course has prevented me 

becoming slack and stagnating 
during my Army life—this is a 
most virulent danger, I may add. 
It inculcates a clear, thorough, 
courageous method of playing the 
game of Life—admirably suited to 
the English temperament, and 
should prove moral salvation to 
many a business man. ‘ Success,’ 
too, would follow—but I consider 
this as secondary.” 

Testimony of a similar nature 
comes from a member of the gentler 


‘income is inherited, not earned. 
My object in studying Pelman 
methods was not, therefore, in 
any way a professional one, but 
simply to improve my memory 
and mental capacity, which, at 
the age of fifty, were, I felt, 
becoming dull and rusty. 

“T have found the Course not 
only most interesting in itself, but 


. Though leading a busy life, my * 


calculated to give a mental stimu- 4 
lus and keenness and alertness to 
one’s mind, which is just what 
most people feel the need of at 
my age.” 

Letters such as these, no less than 4 
those which speak of salaries doubled, 7 
positions and promotions gained, or 
other material advantages, make it 
clear that Truth was well justified 
in declaring that “the work of the 
Pelman Institute is of national 
importance ”’ ; they also explain why 
such distinguished public men as 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Sir James 
Yoxall, M.P., Mr. Geo. R. Sims, and 
others, have not hesitated to endorse 
the methods and principles of the 
Institute. There is no man or 
woman who has expressed dis- 


satisfaction with the result of his or | _ 


her dealings with the Pelman In- 4 
stitute. 


“Mind and Memory ’’ (in which 


the Pelman Course is fully described, 
with a synopsis of the lessons) will 
be sent, gratis and post free, together 
with a full reprint of Truth’s famous 
Report and a form entitling readers 


of the National Review to the 
complete Pelman Course at one-third 
less than the usual fee, on application 
to the Pelman Institute, 104, Pelman 


House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 


W.C.1. 

Overseas Addresses: 46 Market 
Street, Melbourne ; 15 Toronto Street, 
Toronto ; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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